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To coin a phrase, 
“ Anglepoise és Mobile 
Lighting ". Flexible 
as your fancy, it takes 
roor angles and by a 
cleverly built-in prin- 
ciple ‘stays put’ in 
any required position. 
Notethe variousangles 
taken, the instant ad- 
justability, the clever 
concentration of light 
directly on the object. 
Saves current... needs 
only a 25 watt bulb. 
Stillscarceintheshops, 
so snap up the next 
Anglepoise you see! 
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“A young handful!” 


GERALD and the gosling are both 
restless subjects for portraiture. 
Yet this picture gives an accurate 
rendering of every detail, right 
down to the bird’s fluffy feathering. 
Ilford Selochrome film has recorded 
perfectly this pleasing combination 
of tone value and fine detail. 
Whatever the subject, brilliant 


results are easy when you use 
Ilford Selo films, the basis of good 
pictures. Made by Ilford Limited, 
Ilford, London. 
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The fable of the well-dressed. man 














„ÀA Visitor from another land once exclaimed in admiration 
atthe spartan way of life he found in a certain isle. ‘Ah! he 
cried, ‘I fear you must despise the superior elegance of my 
attire!’ His hosts discreetly forbore to point out that his 
suit had come from their own best tailors, his sword from 
their own armourers, his hat and boots from their native 
hatters and cordwainers. They wisely preferred things that 
way round. - : 

| Britain's best merchandise is the quality of her ; 

manufacture, which is still the-enoy of other 

nations. TI is busily selling British skill in the 
form of wrought light-alloys, precision steel tubes, 
bicycles, ski-sticks, electrical equipment and auto- 
mobile parts. Every dollar made that way is 
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AUSTERITY 


FRIENDLY but not uncritical correspondent, writing 

A to me from the United States, has sent me a few cuttings 
from American papers and has asked a few questions 

about Great Britain. Is it true, he asks, that you in your country 
are worse off than you were during the war? And what exactly 
is meant by "continued austerity"? Is it considered that 
austerity is a virtue or a vice? 
In regard to the last question, may it not be a case of making 

a virtue of necessity? But the virtue consists in the recognition 
of the necessity. We must forgo certain things to-day to avoid 
being deprived of more in the future. We must cut down what - 
we now so glibly call consumption in order that the country 
may increase its exports and gradually restore the balance of 
trade. That is an answer which all of us know—all, from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the taxi-cab driver’s wife. We 
have been learning it for years from public speeches, radio, 
Press, and fireside conversation, and have no excuse for not 
having acquired the ABC of national economics. The average 
man or woman is grounded in the knowledge that much of our 
meat and corn and most of our-petrol have to be paid for in 
dollars, and that the woollen and cotton goods which we make 
and do not use are sent abroad to earn those dollars. Hence the 
tiresome ration books and coupons which remind him or her 
that there is rather less meat than during the war, but more 
jam; enough petrol for an occasional journey to a nearby town, 
but not more; and a sufficiency of clothes with careful con- 
` trivance. There is plenty of fish, and a lot of fruit from soft- 
currency countries. There are various severely limiting factors 
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such as purchase tax, income tax and super tax, and also excise 
duties which make some consider it almost a public-spirited 
action to drink alcohol or smóke tobacco, since nearly the 
whole of the payment for these luxuries goes to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 1t is not, however, our money that i is wanted, 
but our abstinence. 

Whether, economically speaking, we are a little better off on 
the whole than we were during the war, or whether we are not 
. yet better off at all, is a question I. would not care to answer— 
even the statisticians differ—there are so many different ways ` 
of estimating individual prosperity. But the fact remains that 
"austerity," so called, has continued in this country through 
the whole period since the war ended and that we can scarcely 
expéct to be rid of it till about 1952, and only then if it has 
been rigorously practiced in the meantime. The point about 
the word is that it implies not so much deprivation as abstinence 
—that is to say, a discipline which is'self-imposed, an avoidance 
of luxury willingly accepted. Would it be true to say that the 
British have of their own free will accepted the continuation 
of tiresome shortages and a hundred and one fiscal and other 
devices for curbing the satisfaction of their. legitimate desires? 

Surely, yes. People grumble, but they do not rebel; they 
may question the rightness of certain controlling measures, but 
they do not deny the necessity of controls. Heavy taxation, 
careful: rationing, and the enforcement of the law against 
black-marketeers are the expression of a policy which on the 
whole has public opinion behind it; the present austerity which 
the British are experiencing is a disagreeable thing about which 
they grumble, yet they consent to it as long-sighted prudence. 

It is natural that Britain should sometimes recall the piping 
.days of real peace, and especially the ampler luxury of Victorian 
and Edwardian times, and think of the past as a golden age 
which will never return. But was the late nineteenth century in 
Britain quite the golden age that it is often supposed to have 
been? It is true that there were large nunibers of very rich 

people, and that the middle classes in the main enjoyed a 
prosperity such as is denied to them to-day. There was vast 
surplus wealth available for the financing of charities and 
voluntary social services as well as for starting new enterprises. 
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But the condition of the working classes in town and country— 
that is to say, a large majority of the people—was undoubtedly 
far worse than it is to-day. They were worse housed, worse fed, 
worse clad than they are now; their health was inferior, their 
pleasures fewer; and the fear of unemployment dogged them. | 
To-day the working-class population is not only far better off 
than it was before 1914, but better off than it was on the 
average between the wars. Austerity has hit the richest and the 
middle classes; but has not reduced the standard of living of 
the masses, who on the average have as much to eat and wear 
as before the war, more leisure, more benefit from social 
sérvices, and more security. 

This amelioration of the lot of the working classes 1s some- 
thing that was promised to them with universal consent during 
the war. It has nothing to do with party politics. It has been 
regarded as an act of social justice to the majority which 
followed inevitably the equality of sacrifice demanded in the 
war. The standard, however, still falls a long way short of a 
reasonable target, and therefore it would be absurd,-on the one 
hand, to regard the poorer as privileged, and equally absurd 
not to regret that the middle classes, bearing the burden of 
"austerity," should be reduced. to the same, or almost the same, 
inadequate standard. What has been happening under post-war 
necessities is a little levelling up, economically, from the bottom, 
and a lot of levelling down from the top. The first movement, 
so far as it goes, is all to the good; the second, temporarily 
inevitable, is one which in less’ stringent times will surely be 
reversed. Austerity in the critical. period has been right; its 
justification in a near or distant future will be a levelling up 


all round. 
Tue EDITOR 
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BRITAIN AND NEW ZEALAND 
SOME COMPARISONS 
By Croves WupamĮms-ELLIs 


T was Sir Max Beerbohm, I think, who propounded he 
[ior that we could all be classified by our natures as 

either hosts or guests. Certainly I know myself for one of 
Nature's guests, for one who is more happily at ease receiving 
hospitality than dispensing it, who would rather be shown 
things than show them, thank than be thanked. Wherein, I 
believe, I am typically, if a little unamiably, English. 

Being lately back from a tour of New Zealand, it is clear to 
me that English as it may seem in so many ways, it is none the 
less essentially a land of hosts where hospitality seems to be as 
instinctively generous as it is in America. Which partly accounts 
no doubt for the rapidity and ease with which one established 
cordial contacts with all sorts of people and learned where and 
how and sometimes why this land and its people are, in fact, a 
good deal less like Britain and ourselves than might at first 
appear. And not only in its readier friendliness. I have written 
elsewhere my impressions of New Zealand itself and I am now 
trying to re-see Britain by the brilliant light reflected from that - 
agreeable Dominion, to picture it from a fresh angle and with 
a new focus, not of course as it would look to an actual New 
Zealander, but more to someone who has had, as it were, a 
slight “optical adjustment." 

For so relative and subjective is one’s sight, or rather what 
one sees, that, as after every other foreign or overseas experience, 
I have returned to find myself regarding critically or admiringly 
certain things at home that, previously, I had not consciously 
noticed at all. That is of course the common experience and the 
chief usefulness of travel, and one’s attention is, naturally, chiefly 
drawn to whatever differences there may be in outlook. or 
practice in matters in which you yourself are directly interested. 

Being an architect, town and country planner and landscape 
designer, there was just nowhere that I went in all New Zealand 
from North Auckland to Stewart Island that did not have 
something to say to me; something about Britain. 

Even the wildest mountain country and the near-deserts set 
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one to thinking of National Parks and Nature Reserves, now at 
last promised us at home, but long and generously established 
by the New Zealanders. For such special conservation they 
deserve high marks, for the rest of their country planning very 
few, and for their town planning up to date, hardly any. 

Which is scarcely to be wondered at, as the whole of their 
build-up bas fallen within the past century when the ideas 
taken out from home by emigrants were inevitably pretty poor 
ones—until quite lately the only ones we had. The better ideas 
that have been returning to us or have been newly evolved 
have only recently been generally accepted even by us as 
manifest good sense, and been codified in our-laws and put 
into actual practice. 

It will of course be some time before we in Britain see any very 
marked improvement in either town or countryside as a result 
of our recent legislation—most notably the 1947 Town and 
Country Planning Act—but we have already seen quite enough 
of the tangled mess we were getting into without it to welcome 
any measure that seemed to promise better and less wasteful 
management of our national estate. Indeed, though we have yet 
to see how all our new regulations, controls and disciplines are 
really going to work out, we are certainly being watched with 
envious admiration by other countries who, having problems . 
that are, maybe, less daunting than our own, are none the less 
fully aware that some such measures as we have now taken 
' will be necessary for them too, if they are ever to enjoy order 
and seemliness in place of increasing chaos. 

It is most freely admitted by the promoters of our new 
legislation that there will inevitably be individual cases of 
undoubted hardship, but it is reckoned that, by and large, 
what is lost on the private swings will be more than gained 
through tHe public roundabouts. A whole lot of ancient and 
cherished rights are certainly being taken away from the citizen 
along.with the private right to do public wrong, which, we were 
- resolved, must be abolished somehow. 

True enough, though the State has left you your actual land 
instead of'nationalizing it as many planner$ had advocated, it 
has gained effective control of its use by itself assuming all the 
rights of development, so that in future any piece of land can 
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only be used for some purpose other than its present one or 
. have new buildings put up on it after approval for the.project 
has been obtained and an appropriate charge has been paid, -- 
not to the owner of the land, but to the State. 

Quite obviously, great numbers of people are going to 
be hard hit by this enactment, and to cushion the blow, 
the Government has set aside an arbitrary round sum of 
£,300,000,000 out of which those owners of land who can 
show that they have suffered hardship wil be awarded— 
something. The intention is, I believe, to judge all cases fairly 
on their merits, some claims being awarded in full, some at so 
much in.the pound, whilst others will no doubt be set aside as 
"not proven." But everyone who thinks he is a genuine present 
or prospective sufferer (according to certain rules) from the 
impact of this part of the 1947 Town and Country Planning Act 
is now being officially urged to state his claim against this three- 
hundred-million fund, and indeed is warned that if he has not 
done so by March 31st next year his chance of drawing some- 
thing from the national kitty will be goné for ever. Rather 
warily, the word "compensation" is not used in the Act, the 
theory presumably being that the State was only resuming 
what it should never have allowed to be alienated and should 
‘not be called upon to buy back. The £300,000,000 will allow 
that amount of ex gratta payments to be made to the most justly 
aggrieved persons, that is all, and one might perhaps call it ` 
“consolation”? more properly than “compensation.” All of 
which seems to me a pretty ingenious and surprisingly fair 
arrangement seeing that great and desirable public omelettes 
are only attainable by the breaking of many prized and private 
eggs. 

Then advertisements—especially “landscape advertising" 
and the bill-board plague in general—are to be rigorously 
controlled, even those old offenders, the railways, now 
nationalized, beirg disciplined so that they can no longer plaster 
their station approaches, bridges and other conspicuous sites 
with uncivilized commercial announcements., 

This is a matter in which the New Zealand State Railways 
also certainly need to mend their manners, for their shockingly 
bad example is infecting other interests and roadside frec- 
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holders so that they too cash in on the publicity racket, gaily 
destroying a serene landscape with some shattering hoarding 
at a pound or so a time. There again, they are beginning to do 
what we ourselves did so shamefully and for so long, but have 
now repented, though, having only just decided that such 
"murder for profit" is discreditable, we are in no position to be 
superior about our reformation—yet. 

And that goes too for our new deal in town and country 
planning generally, whereby it is hoped that what has been thus 
far farcically ineffective will now really ensure that the basic 
aim of all good planning, “the best use of the land,” will really 
be attained, to the greater benefit of those who live on or by it, 
which, of course, means all of us. 

Indeed, the whole countryside is now to be regionally planned, 
not by hard and fast regulations and maps thought up and 
issued by Whitehall, but by the planning officers of each 
individual county. They know their particular areas, their 
special peculiarities, needs and problems as no one else can, 
they have been chosen for this intimate knowledge and for their 
zeal and foresight and, with what practical or imaginative help 
they need and can call upon, they are all at this moment , 
preparing long-term programmes of development and con- 
servation, which must at a certain date be submitted to the 
Minister of Planning for his official approval. 

If they are then found all they should be, it does not mean 
_ that they are thereupon sealed as the pattern that development 

or sterilization must thereafter necessarily take. Far from it. 
It is simply intended that such maps, taking into consideration 
all the relevant factors of the present and making intelligent 
‘guesses at likely future trends, shall act as a reasonable general 
guide to be broadly followed only üntil such time as conditions 
may have so changed as to make reconsideration obviously 
sensible. In any case, all such maps are due for revision every 
five years, the whole idea (which is a new one) being that plans 
remain at all times realistically flexible, so that for really good 
cause shown they can be suitably revised. 

Plans in the past have often proved unhelpful masters. 
These, it is resolved, are to be our reasonable and obliging 
servants. That in itself is encouraging. When New Zealand, 
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which has too loyally copied so many of our past mistakes, 
also gets around to looking after her own incomparable country- 
side as it deserves, I think we now have a “know how” that she 
. will do well to study—and I think she realizes it. 

But we both have a long long way to go before, in this regard, 
"we can call ourselves fully civilized. 


. BOYS’ TASTE IN READING - 
By. J. R. Cox 
Editor of Boys Own Paper" 


S a boy my favourite books were Treasure Island, Kid-. 
Bos Coral Island and Swiss Family Robinson. I also read 
all the school stories I could find, especially those 
famous ones by Talbot Baines Reed, The Fifth Form at St. 
Dominics and The Cock House at Fellsgarth. These stories are read 
_ by boys to-day. In fact Treasure Island is still the most popular 
book ‘of all. In a’ recent competition organized by B.O.P. 
Treasure Island vook first place, and the modern Biggles books 
of Captain W. E. Johns were a very good second. | 
What about school stories? There has been a decline in the 
popularity of the school story. Talbot Baines Reed 1s, however, 
still read. The publishers of The Fifth Form at St. Dominics have 
sold more than 250,000 copies since the book was first published. 
Undoubtedly part of this present decline is due to the school 
“story “bloods” ceasing publication during the recent war. 
Boys now like their school stories spiced with humour, rather 
than with the drama of the old days. The outstanding exponent 
of this idea is Gunby Hadath. His school stories can be read by 
grown-ups for sheer enjoyment. They could appear, as they are 
written, in"Punch. Gunby Hadath is still writing excellent stories 
to-day. He is the only writer who. has written for every editor 
of B.O.P. His first story appeared more than forty years ago. 


. Hislatest appeared a few months ago, as fresh and virile as ever. 


Boys like humour. Young boys, particularly in the ten to 
fourteen age group, enjoy Richmal Crompton's William books. 
These stories are full of fun and madcap escapades. ‘William is 
a boy who does all the things that boys would like to do but: 
never can!” said a boy of fourteen. Exactly. The William 
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Early morning droving, North Island, New Zealand 





New Zealand: Mt. Egmont, Taranaki, North Island and (below) Mt. Tasman 
and Mt. Cook from Lake Matheson, South Island (see p. ©) 
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humour i is a useful "end too, from sdvintsres stories: (The E 
same boy said of Gunby Hadath: “eHe words his senta n 
. that one can't help "T although the actual statement may 
not be funny.") . | | 
The boy of fifteen or so is not a Willi: 
adventure based on real fact. I have c " 
in B.O.P. over the past twelve months € on | 


Stories which tell a true story of fact i 





E appeared regularly. Boys not on Io haben 


ees l a lot about something else as we 
















The first story in this experiment really discussed. th 
peace-time use. of radar. An exciting story by S. T. J 
set on the Greenland i ice-cap. Àn expedition was lost. 
ce had to be 6 dropped. to them by a’ ‘plane using y 


cattle station, a | New Zealand d sheep Aja m. 
a fire station. Other stories showed, behin 
ski, climb, fish, camp, swim, high-dive. A story 
written around the making « of a British film at Denh ar 
Camping was treated in a humorous manner, show 
happened when the wrong thing was done. — | 

All these storiés are read eagerly by teen-age Boy 
write asking for stories set in atomic energy em an 

















take scientific fict. for patie’. Their stories must be di nically 
1 discussed then they want to 





sound—if travel. to the moon is di 
know the basis of fact behind it. A e a 

In these new-style factual, documentary stories more atten- 
tion is paid to character building than anything elsé. 
ipie ds critics. Pini write without hesitation t to say 







than pe sese m ngaren deinand importanti thrills, oye sale d 
-— heroes who can do things. In this respect they have changed * 
little from the boys of fifty years ago or more. ; 





a very popular in Victorian and Edwardian days. 


| a shrewd Lancastrian. Catherall story settings 
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|. One oe told me that there is a big demand in his 

district for historical stories among boys and girls. Historical | 
stories, however, took a low place in a recent poll of B. O.P. 
readers. This may only be a passing phase. Historical stories 


= seem to have waves of popularity from time to time.’ They were 





The favourite B.O.P. author of the day is Arthur Catherall, 
e absolutely 





authentic because of his wide, practical experience, My readers 


| voted his serial Sea Wraith the story of the year. It was a. fine 
tale of high adventure and modern piracy on ships in the 
North Atlantic. To get the right atmosphere Catherall went on 
a trawler for seven weeks and wrote his story on it. He has 
written a coal-mining story down a mine; Burmese stories in 
Burma; climbing stories on the Helvellyn Pikes. 

. The famous Biggles stories of Captain W. E. Johns are firm 


o MM favourites, A boy says: “All Biggles books make good reading. 





There is fun as well as drama.” Another says: “I like Biggles 
because I like mysteries and exciting moments. Biggles is 
thrilling. x 

A new adventure character is "Captain Cannon," created by 
Elleston Trevor. He is in the Biggles tradition of well-told, 
plausible, exciting adventure. Another up-and-coming adven- 
ture character is “Jim Strange,” created by Leslie Bell. — 

The modern boy still likes adventure stories that thrilled 
adults too. A. E. W. Mason's The Four Feathers and John 

 Buchan's Greenmantle and The Thirty-Nine Steps are typical. 
Despite modern authors the boy of to-day has a good know- 
lege of the “classics,” probably helped by ee reading 
periods in school. 

Treasure. Island has a mercurial, tantalizing appeal for all 
boys. Its popularity is amazing and shows no sign of fading. 
Why do modern boys like it? “It always holds one in the grip 
. of coming events." "Tremendously exciting." “The best thing 
= about Treasure Island is that it is easily read, unlike other 


. classics.” “I feel as if I were taking Jim Hawkins’ place, so real 
do the characters appear to be.” “As exciting as an atom bomb.” 





7 “Tt gets better each time it is read.” “It is well written, in easy 
style. It makes me want to bea sailor when I grow up." These 
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are just a brief selection of boys' views. The boys are all ages 
from eleven to eighteen and a half. 

. Boys know authorities on certain subjects, especially nature, 
and they value their work accordingly. Arthur Ransome's book 
Great N: orthern i is quoted. “Tt is writes 
one boy. Another says: "Arthur Ransome writes good (iea 
ture; he really understands the feelings of everyone in the book; 
he knows what he writes about.” Ransome therefore means 
| to a 4 g 














they are lie ital of stories in a very serious way. Lt li ce X 
Dorothy Sayers, John Buchan, P. G. Wodehouse and start 
reading sophisticated magazines. Dickens is popular witl 








"with older "4 


boys. The successful films Great Expectations and Oliver Twist : are B 





responsible for a widening interest in Dickens. He is obviou: dy 


read and studied a great deal in school. The number of timesthat _ E 
de Vere Stacpoole's Blue Lagoon crops up in older boys’ reading m 


lists shows that the love : interest is now important. 
Older boys read more "romantic" poetry than may be 


suspected. From time to time I receive poems from readers in E 


the sixteen to nineteen age group. Some of them are quite good. 
Almost all have been inspired by the romantic poets, especiall 
Shelley and Keats. Older boys like travel stories to 
Fleming’s books are mentioned; Colonel Etherton is a frequent 
choice. The Geographical Magazine is quoted. Mark | Twe wain, 
H. E. Bates, J. B. Priestley, Conan Doyle, H. G. Wells an book: 
on sport by sportsmen of the day are popular too. Astronomy, 
athletics, model-making of all kinds, model railways, trains, 
stamps are all specialized interests which have changed little 
in their appeal to boys through the years. : 

Since B.O.P. celebrated its seventieth birthda: z im 
January 18th, 1949, it is interesting to compare the reading 
tastes of boys to-day and yesterday. In general boys' tastes have 
changed little, making due allowance for the progress of science, 
industry and culture since 1879. 

The most prominent change is probably in the conventional 
school story. But stories of action and adventure are as popular 
to-day as ever they were. Many famous authors and journalists 
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wrote for the early B.O.P.’s. W. H. G. Kingston, Jules Vetne, 
A. Conan Doyle, H. de Vere Stacpoole, G. A. Henty, R. M. 
Ballantyne and Algernon Blackwood were some of them. Dr. 
W. G. Grace wrote on cricket then. (To-day Denis Compton 
and R. C. Robertson-Glasgow carry on that tradition.) J. L. 
Garvin's first published contribution appeared in B.O.P. He 
won a prize in a B.O.P. literary competition for it. | 

Boys show no hesitation in demanding "experts" for technical 
articles and stories. If there is an “expert” on any one particular 
subject then he and no other must give them the benefit of his 
wisdom. This has always been so, judging by B.O.P. experience. 

Boys hate writers who “write down” to them, just as they hate 
those who preach at them or lay down long codes of ethics in 
firm language. They absorb pills with jam regularly, though, 
and are quick to appreciate real worth in a character, whether 
man or boy. They like writers who treat them in a vigorous way, 





| showing them the way to do real things rather than telling them 


in a superior manner. 
They demand truth. Stories based on probable rather than 
improbable themes, stories with authentic backgrounds, and 
stories of grit, determination and courage in the face of over- 
whelming odds have long been in the vanguard of favourite 
boys' stories. With very little inward change these stories of 
real, exciting adventure, in which the boy-reader can often 


identify himself with one of the characters, have remained 
; popu ar Sea stories have retained an amazing popularity. 


To appreciate the outlook of boys on reading it is not enough 
to read their letters. One must mix with, and work for, boys. 


"The adult who wants to know what boys read of their own free — 
will in their own time must become a boys’ man. As a Scout- 


master, youth worker, or club leader he will have ample oppor- 
tunities in camp, clubroom or round a fire in *the den," of 


. appreciating the fresh, ever-curious, questing mind of the 
growing boy. A boy will give an adult in whom he has confi- 


dence interesting details about his reading. Then, if the adult 
asks “What does a boy read to-day? What did he read seventy 
years ago?" he will find only one honest answer. “Everything 


. under the sun—and a great deal more besides!" 





r AR ON A HILL SHEEP FARM 


By RicHARD PERRY 





N an age of ever-increasing mechanization in agriculture, 
one of the few trades which has remained almost unchanged 
"forc centuries i is the arat nes here it is not the — 





| jhepherd, ' ‘Wherever in Britain arable a gives way to 
marginal or hill unes whether it be on EOE 2 or in 
Snowdonia, in th hi , the | 
Lakes and the Border, ad thence n sei all bi 
Highlands and Western Isles, even unto the Shetland Isl: T 

=- there you enter the domain of the hill shepherd—that . lean 

bodied, long-striding, weather-beaten individual, never seen i 
=- without a couple of collies at heel. 

Most of the innumerable sheep-farms dotted about this vast 








acreage of moor and glen, dale and fell, are family affairs. E m c 


Some run no more than a couple of hundred stock ewes on a few 
hundred ; acres of moor, and employ no shepherds. Others may 
have two or three thousand ewes, on twenty or thirty thousand 
acres of | hill ground, grazing five or ten miles distant fro: 
farm-steading to a height of over 2,000 feet, and employ three ~ 
or four shepherds; while on the big Cheviot sheep-farms in the 
northern counties of Scotland, there may be upwards of ten 
. .. thousand sheep with a dozen shepherds to herd them. 
If the winter has been an open one, with no heavy falls of | 




















month. During the winter he has had only to make his rounds ; 
of the hill three or four times a week to see that all is well with | 
his flock and that none have gotten upon their backs in some 







and tongues; for these hill sheep lead an almost wild life and 
graze where they will. Though the farms are unfenced, few of 
the sheep stray across the burns and glens that serve as 
“marches” between one farm and the next, for they have been 
born and bred on the same hill for generations, and. have a 
conservative JO Brouda sense; liking to feed on their own particular | 





snow c Or prolonged frosts, the hill shepherd's busy season begins MU | 
in April, when the first lambs are born towards the end of the. 








hollow or rocky place, for the “hoodies” to peck out their eyes . . gom 
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T changes hands, the stock usually stay on the hill and an 
— *acclimitization" fee is added to their sale price. — 

In the Western Highlands and Islands, where the winters 
` are usually open and there is little grazing to spare in the glens, 
the sheep may live out on the hill throughout the year and 
even drop their lambs in the high places of the hills. In the 
Central Highlands, where frost and snow may cut off all food 
supplies for weeks at a time, the sheep are brought down into 
. the glens and straths until the thaw comes in March or April, 
or perhaps until the lambing is over late in May. Morning and 
uh even ing, then, the shepherd goes his. rounds of the lambing 
~~ glen, here to catch a young ewe who is too restless to stand 

while her lamb sucks, there to pop a pair of twins, for whom 
their mother has no milk, into the bag slung across his back. 

' These he will take home with him to bottle-feed or to put on to 

other ewes whose lambs have died. This he does by the artful 
_ device of skinning the dead lamb and making a coat of it for 
— the strange lamb, which the foster-mother then usually accepts 
as her own. The hill farmer does not like to see too many 
“pairs” among his lambs, for a hill ewe is hard put to it to 
suckle two lambs and there is seldom enough cow's milk 
available for bottle-feeding more than one or two lambs 8. 
. By the end of May most of the lambs are big enough to be 
turned out to the hill with their mothers, and the shepherd 
— ^ has a few days in which to attend to the cultivation of his own 
.. , acre or two of corn, hay, potatoes and turnips; but well before 
June is out it is time for him to go to the hills with his fellow 
shepherds and their collies and gather the sheep down into the 
glen again for the first of the summer's handlings. At this 
handling the lambs will be punched or cut in the ear with the 
farm’s stock-mark, the ram-lambs will be cut, and the yeld or 
` barren ewes and the hoggets, the yearling ewes, will be sheared. 
It is only a few weeks since the latter came back from their 
wintering grounds down by the coast, for the feeding is too 
poor on the hills in the winter to support the young sheep, 
which do not thrive if they are not wintered away from home. 
Then, in July, the sheep are gathered again for the main 
. clipping of the remainder of the ewes. If the farm i is. a a big one, 




















portion of hill season after season. So, when a | sheep-farm ea 
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:) Mountain blackface sheep in a high glen in the Grampians ; 
(below) an Ísle of Skye collie-pup 
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of Skye: shepherds on the hill at sunrise and (below) in the fauk 
(handling pens) 
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it may take the shepherds (and their dogs) three or four days 
to gather the sheep off the various “‘hirsels” or sections of the 
hill; but on the day appointed for the shearing a dozen or a 
score of shepherds from neighbouring farms turn up to help, 
and with plenty of beer and whisky available, the work goes 
with a swing, and the fleeces are coming off the sheep faster 
than two men can roll them up and tread them into the huge 
180-lb. woolbag slung from its “gallows.” 

Some of the men clip with the ewe on the ground between 
their feet. Others sit on stools, with the sheep on its back 
between their legs and its head under the left arm. First they 
open up the thick mat of wool at the throat. Then, having found 
the inch or so “rise” of hair between the skin and the fleece, 
they cut away down the right side, filling the shears at each cut, 
until the fleece is free to the middle of the back. Then the fleece 
is slipped under the ewe, to hang free on its left side, and it only 
takes a minute or so to finish off that side. With a dozen men 
each turning away a sheep every five minutes the thousand 
sheep are worked through at a surprising rate, and by six or 
seven o'clock in the evening the shorn white flock are turned 
out of the stone-walled pens to go back to the hill again, and it 
will not be many hours before some of them are back in their 
2,000-feet fastnesses. 

There are more gatherings in August and September, for 
there are still sheep missed in earlier gatherings to be clipped, 
, while the lambs have to be dipped in the long swim-trough 
holding 300 or 400 gallons of water and an arsenic or D.D.T. 
disinfectant. This will insure that they are clear of any skin 
disease and insect pests before the autumn sales, when all the 
wedder lambs and old cast ewes will be sold. By the time the 
gatherings for the sales are completed in September or October 
the shepherd hopes he may never have to gather sheep again, 
for during the summer he has tramped many hundreds of miles 
over the rough and steep hill-country, often leaving his croft 
before dawn and not returning with his tired and foot-sore dogs 
until sunset, knowing that the next day and the day after that 
and perhaps the fourth day too he must be out on the hill all 
day again in fair weather or foul. 

But there is still one more gathering before him, when the 
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ewes are brought down in November for the winter dipping— 
the yearlings have already gone off by lorry or train to their 
wintering place. Then at the end of the month the rams go 
out to the hill with the ewes—one ram to every thirty or forty 
ewes—and for six weeks the shepherd must be out every day to 
herd each: ram's harem around it. But early in the New Year, 
when the rams are brought in, the shepherd can cook his shanks 
for a spell and put up his stockinged feet on the hob on the 
long dark evenings, while he shapes a ram's-horn handle for 
his crook or whiles away the time on the concertina. 

Bad luck to him if the winter sets in hard. No rest for him 
then, but a long plod through knee-deep snow every day to 
feed his flock of 500 odd ewes with. hay—and your hill-sheep, 
even when starving, does not stomach gladly even the best of 
hay. Maybe there are sheep out on the hill, cut off in some fold 
in the moors by 12-feet drifts. As day after day passes and still 
the iron frost holds, the shepherd resigns himself to a bad 
lambing. Already the ewes are mere bags of bones beneath 
their heavy fleeces, and he can lift them with one hand when 
they are too weak to rise to their feet if they have rolled over on 
to their backs. There will be no milk for the lambs in the spring 
and many ewes will die when their turn comes to lamb. But this 
is all in the yearly lot of the shepherd and the sheep-farmer, 
as it has always been. Science cannot control the weather; but 
the law of averages will see to it that the following winter will 
be an open one, with a great crop of big bouncing lambs in the 
spring to gladden the shepherd's heart. 
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PART-TIME MUSICIANS 


By A. GILBERT 
Chairman of the Royal Tunbridge Wells Band Federation 


$ J ES, some 120,000 part-time musicians, recruited from . 
the people who work in the mines, the mills, the 
factories, the shops and the offices of England. Men, 

lads, women and girls, taking amateur music-making seriously, 
and using their talents for the entertainment and edification of 
their neighbours. I am referring to the 6,000 amateur brass 
bands in our midst, bands that have come to be recognized as 
the finest of their kind in the world. Who has not heard of 
Black Dyke Mills, the band that is at present holding the 
championship of Great Britain for the second year in succession; 
or Foden’s Motor Works, in days previous to the war winners 
of the championship on no less than seven occasions? Another 
famous band, Fairey Aviation Works, under their equally 
famous conductor, Mr. Harry Mortimer, went to Holland this 
year and won all the top prizes at an international champion- 
ship. 

In cities, towns and villages throughout the country our 
amateur brass bands have gradually worked their way up 
through the years until they have compelled the critics to 
rate them as a serious contribution to the country’s musical 
forces. To-day they have the respect and ‘co-operation of such 
. men as Sir Malcolm Sargent, who conducted the massed bands 

at the Royal Albert Hall on the occasion of the Annual 

Championship Festival in October last, and Sir Adrian Boult, 
' who on several occasions conducted massed brass bands, and 
speaks very highly of their musical powers. The late Sir Henry 
. Wood, only a few months before his death, also conducted 
these bands at the Royal Albert Hall, and spoke of the thrill 
he always got when dealing with the brass bands. Several 
other famous musicians of our day are proud of their connection 
with our brass bands, and recognize the splendid talent existing 
in many of them. ` 

It was in the year 1900, when Mr. J. H. Iles, who for fifty ' 
years has taken a great interest in the brass band movement, 
in conjunction with the late Sir Arthur Sullivan, first organized 


part 
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. the National Band Festival at the Crystal Palace. This com- 
petitive festival was carried on for a number of years until the 
Crystal Palace was burnt down, when it was transferred to the 
Alexandra Palace. Shortly after came the world war, and with 
many other events the Festival had to be discontinued. 

Since the conclusion of the war the National Festival has been 
taken over by the Daily Herald and entirely reorganized. Area 
contests are'now held throughout the country during the year 
and the finals are fought out at the Royal, Albert Hall in 
October by the winners of the series. Some 400 bands take part 
in the Area contests, comprising about 10,000 bandsmen. The 
Albert Hall could easily be filled several times over by the 
enthusiastic crowds that would like to be present at the finals, 
. and at the splendid Massed Bands' Concert in the evening, 
where famous guest conductors appear each year. 

The members of these bands are all working people, from 
collieries, factories and large industrial concerns in England, 
Scotland and Wales, and also from the farms in remote country |. 
districts. A few of the bands are supported as welfare organiza- 
tions by the employers, but the vast majority are kept afloat 
by the contributions of the bandsmen, augmented by money 
earned at engagements, and by subscriptions and donations 
from the public. The members of the bands give up much of 
their spare time at the end of the day's work for practice and 
study, and for the public performances entailed by membership 
of their respective bands. They are not paid musicians, but 
study and rehearse out of sheer love of music, and a desire to © 
advance their own personal efficiency as instrumentalists, and 
at the same time increase the prestige of their band. 

In Sir Adrian Boult's words: “The brass band occupies an 
increasingly important place in the life of the people. It gives 
enormous pleasure to millions. Its amateur players, the vast 
majority of whom are men who spend laborious lives in factory 
and mine, mill dnd workshop, derive countless hours of pure 
delight from their playing. But what is, perhaps, of the highest 
importance is that the influence of the brass bands on the 
musical taste of the millions is very great indeed. If only more 
composers will lend their aid, that influence may in the future 
be greater still.” 
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These amateur bands are mostly trained by amateur band- 
masters and conductors, and this makes the standard achieved: 
all the more remarkable. Only a few of the more fortunate 
bands are able to employ professional teachers, and they are 
also able to pick and choose sometimes in the selection of 
players, but the greater bulk of this movement is on a decidedly 
amateur basis: town bands, village bands, works bands, 
institution bands, school bands, all working to provide musical 
education for the lads and men of our day. Yes, and for the 
lassies too, in many cases, for the girls are making their presence 
felt in brass band circles, and many prizes are filched from the 
male competitors by the fairer sex. All are out.to improve their 
status as instrumentalists, and to raise their social and educa- 
tional standards generally. Many thousands of pounds are 
invested in the equipment of these bands, in instruments and 
uniforms, and in music libraries and other matters. Some 
bands have even built their own band rooms. _ 

For the organization of the movement as a whole ne 
exist county and district associations all over the country to 
help the bands, and to arrange contests and musical festivals. 
An attempt is also being made to unify the. work of all these 
associations under a national body with the title of the League 
of Bands’ Associations. We have also the National Brass Band 
Club, with a very large membership of bandmasters, bandsmen, 
professional musicians and the “trade.” More recently, an 
Association of Brass Band Conductors has been formed, which 
is doing good educational work among their membership, and 
also runs a quarterly journal for their benefit. At Manchester 
there is the Brass Band College of Music, which provides a 
course of study for those desiring to qualify for NEEDED 
and awards diplomas to successful candidates. 

Many of these bands are engaged in the London TUM and 
those of large provincial towns, and at the seaside resorts 
during the summer season, and have become very popular with 
the music-loving visitors to these places. In their ranks are many 
. highly qualified musicians, composers and arrangers, as well as 
some very gifted conductors. The brass band takes its share of 
radio publicity also, and every week a number of famous bands 
can be heard broadcasting. | 


- 
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It should be borne in mind that the brass band is composed’ 
entirely of brass instruments (although nowadays they are almost 
always silver plated), and should not be confused with the 
“military” band, as is so often the case. The word “military” 
in this connection implies a standard form of instrumentation, 
including reed, wood-wind and brass instruments, such as are 
used by the bands of H.M. Forces. These bands are known as 
military ‘bands by reason of this instrumentation, and not 
becáuse they are attached to the Army. The correct term in 
this latter connection is “Army” band. 

There are very few amateur "military" bands left ide 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining players for reed and wood- - 
wind instruments, which are rather more difficult to master 
than the brass. So the field is left almost entirely to our amateur 
brass bands, which, as I have shown, are taking full advantage 
of their opportunities and bringing credit to the region which 
produces them. 
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 THEATRE—NEW YEAR PROSPECTS 


By Ivor Brown 


T is certainly not the business of a dramatic critic to set up 
E a prophet. The ways of the theatre, indeed the ways of all 
the arts, are incalculable. And to take straw votes, to 
"Gallup," was shown to be notably rash during the American 
elections of last November. But it is possible and permissible to 
derive from what happened last year some estimation of what 
is likely to occur during 1949. So, for the benefit of those who 
are planning visits to Britain during this year, the following 
suggestions, based on the experience of the past season, may be 
of some assistance. 
lo begin with, there will be in London, at least until the 
middle of the summer, a first-rate Old Vic Company under Sir 
Laurence Olivier; it will be mainly the company which recently 
had such a triumph in Australia. It has now returned and.will 
take over from the other Old Vic Company which carried on 
here, with rather disappointing results, in Olivier's absence 
during 1948. There is no need for a fost mortem inquest on that 
unhappy season; one can at least say that Edith Evans conferred 
some glory on the end of it. But the proposed tour of Canada 
and the U.S.A. had to be cancelled because of doubts as to the 
suitability of sending out a team several of whose productions 
had been severely and, I think, justly criticized. The cancella- 
tion was made, with commendable humility, by the Old Vic 
itself. 
ı So in central London we shall have Sir Laurence with 
Vivien Leigh and their colleagues in Shakespeare, Sheridan, 
. and a Greek tragedy. Meanwhile Stratford-upon-Avon will be 
expected to confirm the much-increased reputation which it has 
lately won. The season there will open in mid-April, just before 
Easter, which comes late this year, and Macbeth will be the first 
production. The interest of this lies in the fact that Mr. Godfrey 
Tearle will be seen in the title-part, as well as in a renewal of 
his Othello, which was so highly praised when it was given at 
the end of last summer. Mr. Tearle is undoubtedly the strongest 
. of our senior actors in Shakespeare; he has a fine, physical 
equipment and a particularly rich and resonant voice. When 
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' two years ago he played Antony in Antony and Cleopatra, he 
demonstrated to the full the musical and vibrant emotional 
quality which his voice possesses. 

So there is no doubt that a Stratford season in which he is 
playing several premier roles will be one of singular attraction. 
Mr. Anthony Quayle, the young producer who did so well 
there last summer, is once more in command of the general 
operations. During the last three years it has been abundantly 
shown that the old notion of a Stratford season as being pro- 
vincial in quality and second-rate by the London standards is 
completely out of date. Stratford now has a cast and a direction 
of approved capacity and strength and I can fairly scree 
another season of success. 

It is worth noting that last year’s performances broke all 

records and that the season had to be prolonged after the 
summer right through October. This continuation had never 
' been made before: yet packed audiences were secured all the 
time. Total attendance last year was 282,894 between April and 
October, which means that the theatre was filled to capacity all : 
the time, an astonishing achievement i in a year of diminished 
spending. 
. It is not yet certain, but I believe it is probable, that the 
` Malvern Theatre Festival will be renewed in July. Malvern is 
in the centre of England, handsomely set upon the flank of 
the steep Malvern Hills and is an extremely attractive spot in 
summer. It is not very far from Stratford and Oxford, and 
several beautiful old cathedral towns can be reached easily. 
The Festival was founded as long ago as 1929 by Sir Barry 
Jackson of Birmingham, a life-long patron of the theatre, and 
it was particularly associated with Bernard Shaw, several of 
- whose later plays were given there for the first time. Shaw 
himself was a regular attender, and well on in his seventies he 
. was still to be seen, thin, erect, serene, bestriding the mountain- 
sides in the summer afternoons. 

He has been holding up his last play for production at 
Malvern, but material difficulties arose concerning the acquisi- 
tion and equipment of the theatre after the long break during 
the war. It is to be hoped that these difficulties will be smoothed 
out before July and that the Festival can be’ renewed, for, it 
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used to be one of the happiest events of the theatrical year, 
occurring usually in hot weather, which made the town's 
. gardens, swimming-pool and sporting facilities naturally popu- 
lar. The new Shaw play Buoyant Billions has been produced in 
translation in Zurich, but England awaits its first night. 

The Edinburgh Festival, which includes all the arts and is 
especially strong in music, is definitely fixed for the end of 
August and the beginning of September and there are certain 
- to be some first-rate theatrical productions by leading companies 
of several nations. Last year’s work there proved the capacity 
of the Scottish players to take a conspicuous part in the acti- 
vities: this is essentially an international occasion and the 
“standards are high, but! the Scots did so well with Tyrone 
Guthrie’s direction of a nfedieval morality played called The 
Three Estates that they have a powerful claim to take a more 
prominent part in 1949 in the festivities so happily located in 
their own capital. Any visitor to Edinburgh will enjoy. the 
spectacle of a medieval and eightéenth-century city with 
superb architecture of all periods and remarkable surrounding 
landscape; this makes the-perfect frame and sounding-board for 
such drama and music as the best artists of the time are likely 
to provide. ! l l 

Of course it is not easy to foresee what exactly will be going 
on in London itself. There is now such a vast public for big 
musical shows, with melody, ballet and spectacle lavishly 
mixed, that those running as I write may still be there, e.g., 
the American Oklahoma and Annie Get Your Gun, and our own 
Bless the Bride, and so forth. Opera and ballet will certainly be 
at Covent Garden and Sadler's Wells. Of *straight" plays it is 
naturally more difficult to speak far in advance. There are, 
however, certain theatres ánd companies which can be relied 
upon to be worth visiting and watching. 

For example, the Globe Theatre in Shaftesbury Avenue is 
the headquarters of the Tennant management and it is their 
policy always to have a new play there with a lustrous cast. 
Usually this firm has a play also at the handsomest theatre in 
London, the Haymarket. Then it has a suburban branch at the 
- Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, easily reached by underground 
— railway; this is a small, old-fashioned theatre, but history was 
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made there during the nineteen-twenties by Sir Nigel Playfair's 
productions, in a spirited modern style, of old comedies and 
light operas. The house has never since then lost its appeal 
for playgoers of progressive taste and it is now used by Tennant 
as a base for experiments of “minor size" but ambitious quality. 
So a stranger in London who is interested in the theatre should 
certainly find out what is on.at Hammersmith; it may be some- 
thing that would interest him keenly. All sorts of entertainment, 
musical and serious, are launched there: they usually have 
distinction. 

Then there is an institution called the Masque Theatre, 
whose principal creator and backer has been J. B. Priestley. 
The Masque has no permanent headquarters, but the little 
Duchess Theatre, near Aldwych and the Strand, is often its 
home. Priestley uses it as a rule for the showing of his own new 
work: it was his vehicle for The Linden Tree, which ran a year 
at the Duchess, and the Masque also presented, at the Cam- 
bridge Theatre, his last piece. This was called Home is To-morrow, 
and dealt with international action in backward countries. 
The theme was interesting and topical, but the play failed to 
appeal and was withdrawn early. The British playgoers are 
strangely shy of politics and Priestley’s play did subject them 
to a good deal of political discussion on the merits of UNO 
and its minor branches. But it is not my purpose to analyse the 
causes of its unmerited failure to please: the Masque Theatre 
will continue and, whatever its choices happen to be, it will be 
worth watching. . 

From this it may be derived that, if “tourism” to Britain 
Occurs on a great scale in 1949, as we all hope it may, and if 
the visitors are inclined to visit or even to study the British 
theatre, there will be a sufficiency of good work for their own 


inspection both in and out of London. I myself would always 


advise attendance at one of the Festivals, especially such a one 
as Stratford or Edinburgh, with their high standards, their 
historical environment, and their beautiful surroundings. In 
both these places it should be noted that the British Council 
is strongly estabhshed and that arrangements are made for 
giving foreign visitors every kind of help, information and social 
contacts. : 
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MUSIC—A 'CENTRAL LIBRARY 


By DYNELEY Hussey 


NE of the handicaps under which musicians and 

writers oh .muüsic have laboured during the past few 

years is the scarcity of scores and their high cost when 
obtainable. Many of the classics in miniature score are out of 
print and, until recently, the publication of new works, as of 
books, has been delayed by shortage of paper and other 
restrictions. The position has been partly eased for Londoners 
by the establishment of the Central Music Library. There has 
hitherto been no library devoted entirely to music, where scores 
and books on music can be consulted and borrowed. The 
various public libraries have their music sections, but in my 
experience the stocking of these shelves has been haphazard 
and often seems dependant upon fortuitous benefactions from 
individual citizens. There is, of course, the British Museum 
Library, which has almost everything the scholar can reasonably 
require, especially since the acquisition of Mr. Paul Hirsch's 
library—probably the richest collection of music and musical 
literature ever gathered by a private collector. But the British 
Museum Library is so enormous that the procuring of individual 
books is a slow process. It 1s not a library for quick reference or 
one from which books may be borrowed. 

The establishment of a library devoted solely to music is due 
to the generosity of Mrs. Winifred Christie-Moor, the widow 
of the Hungarian composer and pianist who invented the 
Duplex-Coupler pianoforte. Her library, to which she added a 
gift of £10,000 to finance the undertaking, forms the nucleus 
of the new collection. To it have been added the library of the 
late Edwin Evans, the music critic who for some years wrote 
in these columns—this was purchased from his executors—and . 
the bulk of the library of the late Gerald Cooper, presented by 
Professor Dent, to whom it was bequeathed for disposal. ‘These 
collections with some additions from other sources form a useful 
working library, which contains most of the standard works and 
. afew items of great value. It has been housed in the Westminster 

. City Public Library in Buckingham Palace Road, opposite 
Victoria Station, and is both convenient of access and pleasantly 
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quiet to work in. When certain gaps have been filled, this will 
. meet a long-felt want in the musical equipment of the capital. 


New Publications 


In the meantime publishers are gradually overcoming the 
difficulties created by restrictions on paper supplies. Messrs. 
Boosey and Hawkes, for instance, have issued quite a large 
number of miniature scores of the classics in an excellently 
printed edition, which fills a part of the gap created by the 
cessation ten years ago of imports from Germany, where most 
of these works were formerly printed. In addition the same firm | 
has published in this edition works by modern composers, 
including Delius, Holst, Britten, Bartok, Stravinsky and 
Prokofiev. They have also issued, in a handy form for study, , 
full scores of a number of Richard Strauss’ operas, including 
Der Rosenkavalier and Salome. | 

Clear printing and easy legibility are not easily obtainable 
in the usual form of miniature score, when a large orchestra is 
employed, and the Oxford University Press have adopted a 
format larger than “pocket-size” for their publications of 
modern music. The latest addition to this series is Vaughan 
Williams’ Sixth Symphony in E minor, which was first per- 
formed in April of last year. So now we can study and confirm 
or check with the eye what the ear told us at that first per- 
formance. The point that especially strikes one after a perusal 
of the score is the essential unity of the whole work and the 
intellectual control over the material exercised by the composer. 
One had perceived the poetic imagination and emotional force 
of the music; now one sees how it all hangs together as a 
unified conception. | | 
Wagner at Covent Garden 

The Covent Garden Opera is gradually building up its 
repertory, and in a short season of Wagner's operas has added 
Stegfried to the works already produced. Fortunately a singer 
had been secured for the name part who fulfilled completely 
the main requirements demanded by Wagner. Mr. Set Svan- 
holm is young-looking, handsome and athletic in figure; he is 
the-only Walter (in The Mastersingers) I have seen who could 
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boast a waist. Móreover, he is an intelligent and accurate : 
musician, with a voice that can withstand the strain of such 
exacting parts as Siegfried and Tristan, and sound as fresh at 
the end of the evening as at the beginning. In Siegfried he had 
in Herr Peter Klein’s Mime and Herr Hotter’s Wanderer—the 
performances were given in German—colleagues of the same 
calibre. So the first act, which most easily becomes tedious, was 
exceptionally interesting from the dramatic as well as the 
musical point of view. 

The only thing lacking in Mr. Svanholm’s equipment is the 
warmth of tone that would invest the lyrical passages with 
expressiveness. This lack was most seriously felt in The Master- 
singers, which he sang in German with an otherwise English 
cast, but it also affected his performances as Siegfried, especially 
in the second act, and as Tristan, notably in the scene after 
King Mark’s entry where Tristan must “take upon him the 
mystery of things." Nevertheless Mr. Svanholm is to be 
numbered among the best Wagnerian artists of the past thirty 
years. 

The new soprano, Mme. Astrid Varnay, likewise a Scandi- 
navian, who has come to London vta New York, is also an 
excellent singer and actress. Without the noble calm of Mme. 
Flagstad or the tragic power of Frida Leider in her prime, she 
: nevertheless made her performances as Brünnhilde in Siegfried 
and as Isolde absorbingly interesting. Indeed, the perfor- 
mances of these two works under Dr. Rankl’s direction showed, 
despite some orchestral playing that could not be called first- 
rate, a great improvement upon the company's previous work 
and hold out a promise of real achievement in the season of 
special performances which is being planned for the late spring. 


JVew Records 

Parry's setting of Milton's Ode at a Solemn Music (“Blest 
Pair of Sirens”) is the latest addition to the recordings of British 
music sponsored by the British Council. The ode is the best- 
known of Parry's choral works, for the good reason that its. 
noble melodies, completely consonant with Milton's poem, and 
its masterly craftsmanship in the mating of voice and verse 
have endeared it to generations of choral singers ever since its 
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first performance by the Bach Choir in London in 1887. It 
was, indeed, the inevitable choice, when the question arose as to 
which major work of Parry's should be the first to be recorded. 
The performance here reproduced is that given at the celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the composer's birth last year by the 
Oxford Bach Choir with the London Symphony Orchestra 
under Sir Adrian Boult. No conductor more completely in 
sympathy with Parry's musical ideals could have been found 
and the performance has the right dignity and breadth. If the 
choral tone sounds rather thick at times, the recording (by 
H. M. V.) is generally excellent and the great climax at the end 
does not, as might be expected, overbürden the microphone or 
amplifier. | 
Another and greater choral masterpiece comes from the 
. Decca Company, no less than an almost complete recording of 
Bach’s St. Matthew’s Passion. Not long ago H.M.V. issued a, set 
of sixteen records of the greater part of the work sung in 
German in Bach’s own church at Leipzig. This recording was 
presumably made before the war and its release was thereby 
held up. It is remarkable for the fine singing of the soloists, 
particularly of Tiana Lemnitz, the soprano, and Karl Erb, 
who sings the Evangelist’s recitative with fine artistry. The . 
Decca recording has been made by the London Bach Choir 
with the Jacques Orchestra and a group of soloists who have 
frequently taken part in the choir’s annual complete performance 
given on Passion Sunday. Dr. Reginald Jacques conducts. The 
performance has the security that comes of experience, but it. 
has not lapsed into dull routine because there is an evident 
feeling of devotion, without which, indeed, there would be. 
something shocking in the presentation of the sacred drama at 
one’s fireside. l 


“SCOTT OF THE ANTARCTIC” 


By Duys Powzrr 


HEN a new British film, Scott of the Antarctic, was - 
shown at the Royal Command Film Performance 

shortly before Christmas, the piece was generally 
treated with respect, but a number of critics complained that 
they missed the exaltation proper to a tale which is, after all, 
a record of almost superhuman courage and endurance. The 
story, indeed, is one which has impressed itself deeply on the 
national consciousness of the British. It is just thirty-six years 
since the bodies of Captain Scott and his two last surviving 
companions, Dr. Wilson and Lieut. Bowers, were found by a 
search party, buried beneath the Antarctic snow which for 
eight months had covered their tent. Any Englishman who was 
a child at school when the news came will remember the impact 
of the tragedy: in every classroom, as in every household, the 
talk was all of Captain Scott. One might have thought that with 
the passage of time the emotional effect of the death of Scott 
and his party would have dwindled. So much has happened 
since: two appalling wars, millions of brave deaths. But no: 
something in Scott’s last journey has caught the popular 
imagination: the man has become a legend. 

The nineteenth century for the British was the great age of 
expansion and exploration. Vast new continents were brought 
to the common knowledge of men in that century: the splen- 
dours of Australia, the mysteries of Africa—within a few genera- 
tions the traversable surface of the earth became gigantic. 
Yet to north and to south there were still secrets: secret oceans 
and secret lands. The Polar exploration of the beginning of the 
twentieth century was the culmination of this extraordinary 
effort to know the physical globe. To-day it is the secrets of the 
air, secrets of movement and speed, which engross us: or, 
latterly, the more terrible secrets of atomic fissure. But we still 
have not lost our sense of awe before the terrors of the Arctic 
and the Antarctic. Imagination curiously quickens at the 
impersonal threat of far north and far south. 

It was, then, the task of Scott of the Antarctic not merely to 
` recreate a figure and an exploit which have become legendary, 
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but also to revive in British audiences the strange excitement of | 
cold and dark; the excitement of the ice barrier, the glacier, 
the snow plateau. Scott made two Antarctic expeditions. The 
first, which left New Zealand in 1901, resulted in the discovery 
of King Edward VII Land and accomplished a sledge-trip to a 
point 200 miles farther south than had ever been reached before. 
In 1907 Shackleton, one of Scott's companions on the first 
expedition, made an attempt tó reach the South Pole. He did 
not reach it. But he crossed the Great Ice Barrier, climbed the 
gigantic Beardmore glacier beyond. it, and, after travelling 200 
miles across the plateau by which the Pole is surrounded, was 
obliged to turn back when only ninety-three miles from his goal. 

It is at this moment that the film takes up the story. Scott 
determined to make a second attempt to reach the Pole; an 
. appeal.for funds was launched, and with some support from 
' the Treasury and the backing of the Admiralty a scientific 
expedition was equipped. If any proof were needed of the 
curious alacrity with which the British will plunge into dis- 
comfort and danger, it is there in' the fact that Bowers and 
Oates both travelled from India especially to volunteer. 

The Terra Nova sailed from Cardiff in June, 1910, called at 
South Africa and Australia, and reached New Zealand at the 
end of October; at the end of November the expedition sailed 
for the south. And it is with the beginning of exploration proper 
that Scott of the Antarctic shows its nature and quality. "Those 
who have criticized the film for its under-emphasis, its deliberate 
subordination of emotional appeal, have, I think, failed to ` 
recognize the piece for what it is: a documentary reconstruction, 
as far as reconstruction of such an episode is possible; in terms 
of the cinema. The cast, it is true, is made up of professional 
actors. Captain Scott himself is played by John Mills; and 
Harold Warrender, Derek Bond, Reginald Beckwith and James 
Robertson Justice take the parts of Scott's companions on the - 
last lap of the journey, Wilson, Oates, Bowers and Evans. But 
the individual acting is strictly subordinated to the portrayal 
of the party as a whole; even Scott himself, while he is shown as 
unmistakably the leader, is never elevated to those romantic 
‘heights of command which so often falsify biography on the 


screen. 





Two scenes from the film Scott of the Antarctic: (above) the party returning 
from the South Pole; (below) motor sledge bringing stores ashore across the sea ice 
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The emphasis, throughout, is on heroism, not heroics. And 
the effort all through has heen, not to create a grandiose figure 
of celluloid, but to show us the simple truth. 

To do this a great effort of self-discipline was necessary on 
the part not only of the players but also of the writers, Walter 
Meade and Ivor Montagu, and the director, Charles Frend 
(who made during the war another famous documentary 
' reconstruction, San Demetrio). The preliminaries to the expedi- 
tion, as a matter of fact, have been rather hesitantly handled, 
and the first twenty minutes or so of the film, with the intro- 
ductory sketches of character, lack the single-mindedness of 
the main body of the story. But from the moment when the 
Terra Nova turns away from New Zealand and sails south, the 
temptations of easy drama and easy pathos have been scrupu- 
lously avoided. 

Even those episodes in the tale which are dearest to the 
national imagination and which lend themselves most readily 
to the heroics of the cinema have been allowed to fall into their 
natural place instead of being singled out for emphasis. When 
Captain Oates, conscious that he can go no further, chooses 
to walk out of the tent into the blizzard rather than burden 
his companions, his sacrifice is made to appear not indeed less 
grand, but more natural, in that magnificent company, than 
one had imagined it. The struggle to reach the Pole is given an 
added tension by the fact that a Norwegian expedition under 
Amundsen is also on its way. But there is no false emphasis on 
haste and the rivalry between the two parties, and when we 
see Scott and his four companions catching sight, in the grey 
Antarctic light, of Amundsen’s flag of victory planted at the 
Pole, our sympathy with their disappointment is all the greater 
for their laconic acceptance of defeat. 

The emotional effect of Scott of the Antarctic is beautifully 
underlined by Vaughan Williams! austere and sombre music. 
But the real impact of the film is, as it should be, visual. The 
casual tones. of conversation, the phlegmatic reactions to 
disaster—the dialogue tells the story more by what it leaves 
out than by what it puts in, and it is from a gesture, a glance 
in silence, that the audience comes to understand the characters 
in the tragedy. Most films have an instant emotional impact. 
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The impact of Scott of the Antarctic is delayed; long after he has 
left the cinema the spectator finds himself recalling, with a 
sudden movement of horror and admiration, the significance 
of some scene from the incredible journey. 

Perhaps the most constant element of this reconstruction of 
battle with the cold desert is the effect of space and emptiness. 
Obviously the Antarctic snowscape had to be conjured up from 
backgrounds less remote. Enormous trouble was taken with the 
natural settings, and whenever possible the actual background 
of the far south was used. But a camera crew could hardly be 
expected to scale, for instance, the Beardmore glacier which, 
from the ice-plateau round the Pole, feeds into the Great Ice 
Barrier. The glacier, then, which we see, is a Swiss glacier; and 
the plateau round the Pole is, in fact, a plateau in Norway. 
But the cumulative effect of the compositions of ice-cliffs and 
slopes of snow is to persuade us that we have indeed followed 
the doomed party from the moment when, leaving behind them 
the last sledge-party with the dogs, they set off for the unknown, 
to the last scene in the tent when, only eleven miles from food, 
fuel and safety, they know that they are imprisoned for ever by 
the blizzard: that this is the end. 

It is not customary to use colour for so reticent a story; and 
one might have feared that the lush tones of colour cinemato- 
graphy would intervene between the audience and the human 
and impersonal truth. All the more astonishing to find what 
visual beauty and terror the medium lends. There are occa- 
sional unnatural transitions in lighting; but these are rare 
enough to be of no consequence. The audience comes 
away with a lasüng impression of solitude and space: the 
sledge-parties making their tiny furrows in the flanks of the 
unforgiving hills, the five men chosen for the last lap plodding 
into the distance until their figures disappear over the horizon, 
the endless glittering darkness over which they struggle on the 
return. And, though physically the human figure is dwarfed 
in the Antarctic landscape, essentially it becomes gigantic in 
its endurance; the story as we see it on the screen is the final 
testimony to the grandeur of the human spirit. 


ENGLISH WATER-COLOURS 
By Puuie HEenpy 


P i THE primitive vehicle for dry pigment is water. So 


water-colour must be at least as old as any other kind 
of paint. As a type of painting, however, what we mean 
by a water-colour to-day—a piece of painted paper that you 
mount, for a frame or for an album—presupposes the existence 
of the “easel picture." This can be said to have developed only 
from the end of the fifteenth century. Dürer was one of the first 
to paint landscapes in water-colour which were complete in 
themselves. Though he used pen and ink as the backbone to 
these, he was the first perhaps to realize the potentialities of 
water-colour in rendering atmospheric effects. It was used by 
Dürer and—more elaborately—by Dutchmen in the seven- 
teenth century for painting flower pieces; but the full develop- 
ment of water-colour waited not only on the demand for port- 
able pictures but on the acceptance of landscape as a self-suffi- 
cient subject. This occurred in the seventeenth century. Even 
then, before water-colours came into wide demand, a social 
development was necessary: the refinement of life and manners 
in the eighteenth century. This was due, as much as anything, 
to the greatly increased importations from the Orient, to tea 
and Chinese porcelain. The Persians and the Indians had 
painted miniatures wonderfully in water-colour; and, above 
all, the Chinese had a tradition, centuries old, of painting large 
pictures in water-colour on silk. There is very little in common 
between Chinese painting through the ages and French or 
English painting in the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies; but perhaps drinking tea and painting in water-colour 
go together. Certainly they both imply a considerable degree 
of elegance and gentle living. Certainly the English are the 
most addicted of all European, nations to both these habits. 
The Winter Exhibition of the Royal Society of British Artists 
in London is largely composed of water-colours, and the work 
of the living artists has been supplemented by a well-chosen 
retrospective group of these, lent mostly by the Whitworth 
Art Gallery at Manchester. They begin with a View of Hampton 
Court Ferry by Sir James Thornhill (1675-1734), the father-in- 
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law of Hogarth. Though 'Thornhill was primarily a painter of 
Baroque decorations, this is a simple, squarely designed watery 
scene in monochrome, reminiscent of the Dutch landscapists of 
a generation or two before. It is a reminder of how the typical 
English water-colour of later days grew either out of the spare- 
time essays of bigger men who painted in oils or out of the 
monochrome topographical drawings of specialists like Francis 
Place (1647-1728). 

So Alexander Cozens (d. 1786) was able to make | posthu- 
mously to keep a foremost place among the English water- 
colourists (although probably the natural son of Peter the 
Great of Russia), without in fact making any use of colour. He 
lived for some time in Italy and, like Claude Lorrain before 
bim, painted ideal landscapes inspired by the country round 
Rome, and particularly by the coast. His sepia renderings of 
space and light must owe a great deal to Claude's; but his idea 
of landscape is vaguer and more abstract and, for quite different 
reasons, often much nearer to that of the Chinese. Compared 
with their work, his is coarse and heavy, but like them, and 
unlike Claude, he sometimes liked to render the vertical 
, movement of mountains, and ragged peaks standing, appa- 

rently, on mist. There are two typical examples of his work in 
~ the exhibition: simple and spacious, austere and luminous. 

Alexander's son, J. R. Cozens, who spent much of his short 
career in Italy, is represented by a view of Lake Nemi. The 
Alban hills were his favourite sketching-ground, and he became 
a litle Claude in water-colour, inheriting his love of the 
Roman hills and water, with the umbrella-pines and ilex-groves 
and olive-yards, as well as the blue-green-grey quasi-mono- 
chrome towards which Claude had tended in his latest oils. 

Before J. R. Cozens was dead, Turner began painting in 
water-colour under his influence, just as many of his oils, for a 
much longer period, were influenced by Claude. But to look 
from Cozens’ Lake Nemi to Turner’s Warwick Castleis like stepping 
from the semi-darkness before dawn directly into the full 
colour and detail of a midsummer noon. It is even more 
difficult to realize that Turner had become famous before the 
death of Rowlandson, who is represented by two excellent 
drawings. By the conventionality of his glances at landscape, 
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the superficiality of his rollicking commentary on humanity in 
the raw, the prettiness of the colour washes applied to his man- 
nered pen-and-ink drawing he still belongs to the eighteenth 
century. Turner’s Warwick Castle belongs to the “Impressionist” 
movement. It is essentially a study of the colour of light. 
But itis much more than that. It represents the highest achieve- 
ment in water-colour painting with its technical mastery in the 
reconciliation of solid form with infinite aerial space, of precise 
definition with suggestive magic. 

There have been greater painters in oil than Turner, though 
I doubt if he had his equal during his lifetime—it is fascinating 
that his great contemporary was Ingres; but I imagine that he 
is the undisputed master of water-colour painting. That he 
could achieve so much in water-colour was, no doubt, due to 
his prowess in oil. His practice on canvas must have allowed a 
development of his vision which would have been difficult or 
even impossible if he had always been confined to pieces of 
paper. He was almost uniquely ambidextrous, so that he used 
water-colour only when it was fitting to his theme, not because 
of any inborn limitation of vision or of scale. 

, It is a pity for the sake of comparison that among the living 
artists who provide most of this exhibition there are no drawings 
in full colour by Henry Moore, the one artist represented who 
is great in another medium, perhaps the only other British 
artist besides Turner who can ever have been the best in 
‘his medium that Europe possessed during his lifetime. Though 
Moore is essentially a sculptor, his drawings are not only an 
important part—as all sculptors’ drawings may well be—of his 
sculpture's evolution; they are complementary to it, and are 
often complete in themselves. Taken as a whole, they show a 
wide range of colour and the evolution of an original technique. 

When Turner and Moore were shown together in last year's 
Biennale at Venice as the two representatives of Britain, I 
expected to find nothing in common but their greatness. But 
they proved surprisingly alike in their sense of form. ‘The human 
figures in Turner's paintings, with their conventional generaliza- 
tions in the contemporary idiom, could hardly be further from 
those which Moore has carved. But the larger forms which 

Turner often carved out of nature, those great imagined cliffs 
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with holes to show the radiance beyond and those answering 


caves of moisture in the air are not at all unlike the excavations 


which Moore makes in concrete, wood or stone. They all exist 


- for the sake of the light, and all express the same romantic 


. grasp of nature's wild immensity. 


. Most of the water-colours at the Royal Society of British 
Artists were there, however, to show that water-colour can be 


‘a happy medium for those who are not great. There was 


^ 


pretentious and empty work by some of the old stagers, like 
Frank Brangwyn; theré was dull work without pretensions. 
But there was more variety of technique and ideas and effects 
than could be found in any comparable mixed show of oils. 
There was more technical competence, and taste, and more 
spontaneity: Whether water-colour is an easier medium than 
oil or not, it is certainly more suitable to the average 
British artist. 


John Piper 

The leading water-colourist of ifie day, John Piper, had an 
exhibition of oils and water-colours at the Leicester Galleries 
in December. Unlike Turner, Piper started not with the study 
of nature but with “abstract” designs. So, it is true, did Moore. 
But Moore's abstractions were always concerned with the. 


essential business of form. Piper s were not; but rather with . 


colours and textures. He has made himself an extraordinary 
master of technical effects; and his proficiency and practicality, 
the energetic, ease with which he paints while he is editing archi- 
tectural periodicals or guides, have led to successful commissions 
both for series of topographical water-colours and for décors to 
ballets and operas. His romanticism has therefore sometimes 
seemed too easily assumed. But this new series of landscapes, 
mostly of North Wales or of the Dorsetshire coast, is fresh and 


real. Piper is a scholarly painter, and the ghosts of the Cozens are 


there, in the technical effects; but there are other ghosts which 
are an authentic part of nature: the wild, sad spirits which often 
wrap those regions in their gloomy robes. Piper has treated them 
with the respect and understanding which are their due. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


PREDIGESTED PHILOSOPHY 
By C. M. WOODHOUSE 


HUMAN KNOWLEDGE: ITS 
SCOPE AND LIMITS. By Bertrand 
Russell. Allen G? Unwin. 185. 

No philosopher ever made himself a 

reputation for greatness by writing a history 

of philosophy or a compendium of other 

philosophers; nor did one ever make such a 

reputation purely by the beauty of his style, 

though some like Plato and Berkeley threw 
that in as an added attraction. As a conse- 
quence those who have-felt that they had 
an original contribution to make to philo- 
sophy'have tended to avoid these merely 
popular inducements, to leave the organiza- 
tion of historical material to the lesser 
practitioners, and to aim at a manner of 
writing apparently based on the literary 
austerity of a telephone directory. But 
Bertrand Russell’s reputation is already 
sufficiently established in fact and legend to 
justify him in departing from these rigid 
standards. His last two books have been 
respectively a history and a compendium of 
philosophy; and they have been written in 

a style which for force, wit and lucidity is 

reminiscent of Aristotle at his best—a best 

which, for philosophical purposes, is as good 

as can be. l 
Although any notice of a new book by 

Bertrand Russell must properly start with 

homage to one of the greatest and most 

original minds of our age, it must at once 
be added that in this book the professional 
student will find nothing new. Human 

Knowledge is a re-statement in a compact 

and popular form of arguments and con- 

~ clusions which have been thrashed out 
many times in the last generation; it adds 
nothing to them except a freshness of wit, a 
novelty of expression, and occasionally an 
illuminating simile, such as the analogy 
between the mechanism of the nerve fibres 
and a typewriter on p. 53. In fact, the 
merits of the book are entirely the merits of 
re-statement: considered maturity of thought 
presented in a predigested form. It is not a 
book for the professional philosopher at all 
—that is admitted on the first page. But it is 


^ 


an extraordinary piece of luck for the 
general reader that one of the greatest of 
modern philosophers in the western world 
should have lived long enough to afford the 
time to turn away from the contemplation 
of his own achievement, to leave the further 
advance of speculative thought to his own 
pupils (a class from which no contemporary 
philosopher would exclude himself), and to 
devote the undiminished keenness of his 
mind and pen to popular exposition. A less 
great master would never have attempted 
the task, for fear of the effect its achieve- 
ment would have had on the suspicious 
minds of his own companions in the ivory 
tower. | 

Since the general reader is the chosen 
audience for this book, it is justifiable to 
note one considerable omission. There is 
scarcely a word on either the development 
or the philosophical implications of atomic 
physics. It maybe that the academic 
philosopher finds the time not yet ripe to 
state any considered conclusions on this 
subject; and this is. the more probable 
when it is deduced from internal evidence 
that this book was begun at least very soon 
after the first use of the atomic bomb, 
perhaps even before it. But there is another 
possibility. The impact of the discovery of 
atomic power on current philosophy has so 
far been very largely an impulse in the 
direction of ethics rather than metaphysics; 
this is in marked contrast with the impact 
of the last great advance in physics made by 
Galileo and Newton three centuries ago, 
which gave academic philosophers a tre- 
mendous impulse in the direction of meta- 
physics without greatly stimulating ethical 
speculation. 

The fact that the most important dis- 
covery of physics in this century has had in 
the first instance a primarily ethical impact 
on speculative thought is probably distaste- 
ful on the whole to Bertrand Russell, who 
is one of the spiritual fathers of the school 
which holds all ethical judgments to be in 
the strict sense nonsensical. At any rate, 


42 
ethics receive only one mention in Human 
Knowledge, and that in a sub-section of a 
survey of induction called “Probability and 
Conduct.” This cursory dismissal of a 
subject which now occupies the ordinary 
man's mind more than ever before may 


THE PROBLEM OF 


By H. C. 


MILITARY AND POLITICAL 
CONSEQUENCES OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY. By P. M. S. Blackett. 
Turnstile Press. 125. 6d. 

Very rarely indeed have we the oppor- 

tunity of studying a book in which one who 

_has achieved real distinction in one sphere 
invades another that has no affinity with it. 

Professor Blackett has just been awarded 


the Nobel Prize for his work in physics, and . 


he was a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy set up by the 
Government. But most of his book deals 
with military theory, politics and economics, 
and there is only a slight seasoning of the 
subject with which he is best qualified to 
‘deal, His purpose is to show that the ten to 
one acceptance of the United Nations 
Atomic Committee’s Report on Atomic 
Energy was rightly opposed by Russia; and 
his method is to bring forward a mass of 
selected evidence with his own comments 
‘and conclusions. 

It is strange to find him discounting as 
“armchair strategists” those with whom he 
disagrees. Emotional and hysterical views 
‘condemn themselves; and of inconsistent 
and superficial views of military theory his 
book is far from innocent. He disarmingly 
remarks in his preface that, owing to the 
volume of literature he was compelled to 
read, there may be “discrepancies in 
emphasis between the different chapters”; 
but at times even consecutive pages seem 
not to be on speaking terms. 
^ He sets out to show the inefficiency of 
weapons of mass destruction in order to 
establish his main thesis that an attack by 
atomic bombs could not produce decisive 
results quickly but would merely lead to a 
long war. In the last war, he says, strategic 
bombing gave very little "direct" help but 
“appreciable indirect" help; and he quotes 
Air Marshal Harris on “the strategic 
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lead to an equally cursory dismissal of the 
book às out of date, in a sense quite different 
from that in which professional philosophers 
will find it out of date. And that would be a 
very great pity, because it is a work other- 
wise not unworthy of its author's great name. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
O’NEILL 

bombing of Germany. . . . At the end of 
1943, the German Army had tHe support 
(1.e., in Russia) of less than 20-per cent, of 
the whole German Air Force” whereas in 
1941 it had “well over 50 per cent." On 
the very next page Professor Blackett 
writes of the Russian *'combat and support" 
aircraft which played a vital role in all the 
major land battles, and which in the last 
two years of the war gave her air superiority- 
on the Eastern front." This is not the place 
to argue the question of strategic bombing; , 
but the logical implication that it gave 
Russia the air superiority which was vital 
to her land battles is a striking, if uncon- 
scious, tribute. And a great deal of his 
argument disappears with it. - 

Experimental atomic energy piles in the © 
U.S.A., he holds, may within a year or 
two be producing useful power, though it 
will be five to ten years before large-scale 
production will begin. It is here that he 
begins to- open his defence of Russia's 
objections to the suggestions for the control 
of atomic power. There is no guarantee, he 
suggests, that control would not hamper- 
Russia in the pursuit of methods to apply 
atomic energy to her industry; and this is 
more important to her than to the United 
States, whose per capita total energy consump- 
tion in 1935 was to ours and hers as 
100 : 73 : 18, and the standard of life bears 
a close relationship to it. But ,Professor 
Blackett weakens his own argument, again, 
by pointing out that Marshal Stalin, with 
unlimited power in his hands, is only now 
thinking of raising the tonnage of coal 
mined to something near our own rate of 
production. 

There remains the main question of 
whether and how far atomic energy can be 
controlled. Professor Blackett seems to take 
this very calmly. In five years at most, he 
thinks, we must reasonably expect Russia 


“ 
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to have at least some atomic bombs and 
then she will be able to bargain on a more 
equal footing. As he has convinced himself 
that the strategic use of atomic bombs 
could have no decisive effect there is here a 
. suspicion of contradiction, though he 
attempts to guard himself against the 
charge by emphasising the tactical effect of 
atomic bombs in conjunction with strong 
ground forces. 

It is impossible to follow all the twists and 
turns of this part of his argument, or even 
to admit that what he thinks an atomic 
energy attack might achieve might not be 
all that the majority of the nations in U.N.O. 
militarily require. But when he justifies 
Russia’s rejection of inspection before the 
destruction of the only known atomic 
bombs, it is pertinent to approach his 
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suggestions for a possible escape from the 
impasse rather critically. He suggests that if 
“conventional weapons and armed forces" 
as well as atomic bombs are taken into 
consideration, a general limitation of 
armaments might be achieved by equating 
so many bombs with so many divisions. 
But it baffles the imagination to conceive 
how this plan could avoid the difficulties in 
the scheme which has already been rejected. 
It would appear to add numerous more 
intractable difficulties. 

Indeed, in spite of much that is interesting 
in Professor Blackett’s discussion it leaves 
the problem more confused than ever; and 
perhaps’ his real, though undeclared, con- 
clusion is that in the present international 
atmosphere the problem admits of no 
solution. 


CECIL DAY LEWIS 


By KATHLEEN RAINE: 


POEMS, 
Lewis. 


1943-1947. By C. Day 


Cape. 6s. 

Resilience first, release perhaps, the lawn. 

Morning brought tears and daisies, afternoon 

wae arty. Athletic clergymen. 'Flannels— 
iform of a class, of a way of thinking 

o: p not thinking: as I looked for a lost ball 

In the laurels, they smirched with pit-grime. 

It was good— 
The sensual leap, the stinging drive and return 
Of the blood, conflict without relationship. 


Any candidate for the English Tripos, in 
two hundred years time, or less, who, 
confronted with this passage, identified the 
author as-Auden in his early period, would 
have to be awarded a good second class at 
least, and all but a few would, one might 
guess, fall easily into the trap. It is in the 
purest, style, one would think, of the poet 
whose name future generations are most 
likely to associate with our time. One or two 
at most might be clever and remember about 
Day Lewis, and that he was, in fact, one of 
the innovators of this idiom. But if Day 
Lewis was an innovator, it is Auden who 
has made this kind of social observation, 
together with the kind of society and 
humanity that it implies, his own; who has 
exploited its possibilities of wit and nostalgia, 
as a basis for moralizing, and as a new dress 
for poetic imagination. Day Lewis’s later 
poems have not, on the whole, pursued the 


possibilities that the four poets of the 
Oxford ’thirties discovered, with such 
excitement, in the modern world-landscape 
or the modern characters—airmen, refu- 
gees, neurotics and fanatics—typical of the 
new experiences that this century has 
inflicted upon humanity. 

In the present volume, indeed, Mr. Day 
Lewis has gone back (chronologically, that 
is) to another idiom. Who shall plough the 
Tripos-candidate of the future who ascribes 
these verses to Hardy? 

Did d when first you stepped. in the 


Stepped in the hall, 
A note of warmth like a weir’ s deep humming? 
A message marked “To await her coming" 
Written on hearth and wall? 


One had been there for better or worse, 

Qus pios, HB pal 

Your nb uh e loss ineffaceable; 

And still in the night he stirs. 

Fear him not. He is but a shade, 

A homely shade... 
and so on. 

Doubtless the reason for Mr. Day Lewis’s 
change of skin is that Hardy’s world, both 
its people and its landscape, is really more 
congenial to him than the tough metropolis 
and ruined countryside that Auden has, 
one might say heroically, taken it upon 
himself to master imaginatively. Not only 
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the metre but the mood, love's ghosts, the 
eloquence of houses and rooms that have a 
past to preserve, and that stand long 
enough to preserve it; even the queer twists 
of fate so characteristic of ed Mr. Day 
Lewis has taken over as unchanged as a 
whelk-shell when its tenant becomes a, 
hermit crab. The Unwanted, for eund. 
telis of the irony of fate by which a child 
of love, much desired, is born . 
. .. as frail a one, $ 
As ailing, freakish, pale a one 
As ever the wry planets knotted their beams 
to thwart; 
while the unwanted bastard, ''"Willy-nilly 
born it was, divinely formed and fair." Such 
verse comes dangerously near to parody. 

If Mr. Day Lewis is not a poet whose 
vision is strong enough to stamp his poems 
with a hall mark'of his own (unless, perhaps, 
in a pleasing quality of mood and temper), 
he is, nevertheless, sensitive. to the style 
of  others—and, indeed, more than 
their style, their whole imaginative 
world—in a distinguished way. The 
. reader cannot but feel that the author's 
love for his chosen master 1s unfeigned and 
deeply grounded. This capacity for sensitive 
’ assimilation to other. poets’ imaginations 
and styles makes Mr. Day Lewis an ideal 
translator, and his already widely known 
English version of Valérie's Cimetière Marin 
worthily concludes this volume. 


LORD LLOYD 


LIFE OF LORD LLOYD OF 
DOLOBRAN. 2» Colin Forbes 
Adam. Macmillan. 215. 

To try to assess Lord Lloyd's place in 

political history is an impossible task in a 

short review; and in any'case this book, 

with its frank and indeed disarming loyalty 
to a friend, hardly provides the necessary 
material for such assessment. The recurrent 
theme is that because Lloyd did a thing it 
was right. I think Lloyd himself would have 
preferred a little more critical appraisement. 

But as à picture of the man it will give 
much of interest and delight to his friends 
and some surprise to those who only knew 


the public figure and not the man. The ‘` 


Eton and Cambridge cox, the young Middle 
East traveller, the embryo politician, the 
intelligence officer of the first war, all 
emerge clearly in their stages in the training 


‘Sousa 
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of the proconsul. There follow the frustra- 
tion of the doleful 'thirties, the re-emergence 
as Chairman of the British Council and 
later as Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and the tragic and premature V at 
the age of sixty-one. 

As a proconsul,Lloyd has been ideis 
categorized as a reactionary. There were 
perhaps anachronistic elements in his 
make-up, and he might have felt more at 
home and risen to even greater heights in 
the Victorian era. But he was in full 
sympathy in principle with the aspirations 
of dependent peoples. His difficulty arose 
from an abhorrence -of the administrative 
deterioration inevitable in the process of 
transference of power; and he was a con- 
vinced believer in the creed that the first 
duty of a government, as long as it retains 
cven nominal responsibility, is to govern 
without fear or favour. 

It threatens to become a tradition that 
Lloyd was a lover of pomp and ceremony 
for their own sake. It may disappoint the 
smoke-room story teller to learn that ''the 
relief of escaping, when escape could be 
made, from all the pomp and panoply was 
always profoundly refreshing and eagerly 
anticipated”; but I can corroborate this 
from the experience of a tour in his company 
in & remote part of the Sudan, 

Every D.C. whose station he visited got a 
letter of thanks and encouragement written 
in his own hand. Without notice he laid the 
foundation “stone” of a small mud mission 
church and gave the little band of mis- 
sionaries a very touching and inspiring 
address. And he stood solemnly at the salute 
while a reservist band played. through a 
march instead of the National 
Anthem, only relapsing into joyful laughter 
as the car drove off the parade ground. 

Str ANGUS GILLAN 


ON EDINBURGH 


EDINBURGH, BySacheverell Sitwell 
and Francis Bamford. Lehmann. 125. 6d. 

THE SILENT TRAVELLER IN 
EDINBURGH. By Chiang Yee. 
Methuen. 215. 

Edinburgh’s new status as a Festival City 

makes the publication of these two books 

most apposite. For the authors too regard 

Edinburgh from the point of view of 
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visitors, and wil help others-to feel the 
citys peculiar attraction. Mr. Sitwell and 
Mr. Bamford came to it late in their 
explorations of European capitals, and were 
charmed by the romantic atmosphere of the 
Old Town, the classical grace of the New, 
the railway line under the Castle, the tartans 
and bearskins in the Military Museum. For 
the benefit of other visitors, they have 
collected the facts, the legends, the gossip, 
about Edinburgh's past, and illustrated 
them with aquatints and engravings, a 
Hollar plan, and pictures of Highland dress. 

Their story begins with Malcolm Can- 
more’s Queen and her chapel (“not bigger 
than an old-fashioned bathing-machine") 
on the summit of the Castle Rock. The 
earlier chapters are rather too much of a 
rushed history of Scotland, with emphasis 
on the events that happened in the capital. 
But when the authors reach the mid- 
eighteenth century they take a more 
individual line, and describe with sympathy, 
imagination, and a store of good quotations, 
the building of the New Town, the eccentric 
characters who lurked in the ‘Old, the 
romantic aura bestowed by Scott, the 
stirring and comic visit of George IV. There 
is an appreciation of Edinburgh’s planners 
and architects—James Craig, the Adam 
brothers, Playfair—and of her painters, 
Runciman, Brown, Raeburn; and a fasci- 
nating discussion of the influence of the idea 


of Scotland in nineteenth-century music and ' 


poetry, in Italian opera, in Romantic ballet. 
The whole is well spiced with a fine crop of 
oddities—the Polish dwarf, the Irish twin 
giants, the Sobieski brothers, Lunardi 
descending from his balloon—that are 
usually excluded from the more formal 
histories. 

Mr. Chiang Yee’s dedication marks a 
different approach: “To the Spirits of the 
Magnolia in the Royal Botanic Garden.” 
He is more interested in atmosphere and 
colour than in the forms of architecture; his 
cye is more for the ephemeral scene, the 
fleeting incident, than for the solid bones of 
the city. He wanders round with a truly 
innocent eye: Arthur’s Seat reminds him 
more of a tortoise, or an elephant, than of 
‘the conventional lion; two little stone 
carvings of animals at Holyrood, unnoticed 
by other visitors, touched him more deeply 


than grandiose monuments. He acquires - 
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Regw’s CLOSE 
From “ The Silent Traveller in Edinburgh” 


` 


snatches of history and folk-lore as he roams 
round the city, and is at every turn reminded 
of some apposite incident or anecdote from 
China. Poems and drawings help to make 
it a charming and unusual introduction to 
Edinburgh. 

JANET ADAM SMITH 


TWO NOVELISTS 


HENRY JAMES AND ROBERT 
‘LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited by 
Janet Adam Smith. Hart-Davis. 
125. 6d. 

Miss Adam Smith wrote eleven years ago 

the best of the numerous biographies of 

Stevenson. Now she has had the happy idea 

of bringing together all the documents in 

the case of his surprising friendship with 

Henry James, and the result is a very 

satisfying book, as well edited as it is well 

produced. 

The two novelists met early in 1885, when 
Stevenson was living and almost dying in , 
a Bournemouth villa, “like a weevil in a 
biscuit.” It was a case of friendship at first 
sight, the strong attraction of opposites. For 
both Stevenson and his wife “the Prince of 
men” became the most welcome of their 
numerous visitors, and though they left 
England two years later, the friendship was 
maintained by correspondence. James fol- 
lowed their travels in America and the 
Pacific “with an aching wing, an inadequate 
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geography and an ineradicable hope," 
always eager for another ''instalment of that 
romantic serial, The Mundane Situation of 
R. L. S." and struck to the heart by his 
friend's death in 1894: “He was in himself a 
‘whole province of one’s imagination,” 
Some forty of their letters are in this book 
(six not previously published), the two 
essays on the art of fiction which brought 
them together, James's two perspicacious 
studies of Stevenson's work, and Sargent's 
portraits of them both, with an admirable 
introduction. Superficially they could 
hardly have differed more, as men or as 
writers; they contrasted sharply in character 
and upbringing, appearance and manner, 
subject-matter and method. What they had 
in common, however, was fundamental. 
Like most English stylists they had studied 
in the same school, that of French literature. 
They shared a background of European 
culture. They were both painfully aware of 
the power of evil. Above all they were at 
one in their artistic integrity, their single- 
hearted devotion to the art of letters. 
Stevenson's enthusiasm for Roderick Hudson 
and The Tragic Muse was equalled by 
James's for The Master of Ballantrae and 
Catriona, but they were equally candid in 
disapproval. Each found in the other his 
only ideal critic, who might differ but would 
never fail to understand, and it is the 
workshop discussions between two master- 
craftsmen, even more than the vivid 
personal details, which give this book its 


fascination. JOHN HAMPDEN 


ELEGANT VERSE 


ON SEEMING TO PRESUME. By 
Lawrence Durrell. Faber. 8s. 6d. 
Many will remember Mr. Durrell as the 
author of Prospero's Cell, an engaging book 
about Corfu which was his actual home for 
some years, and is still his spiritual one. But 
in this third book of verse, if Mediterranean 
culture and the southern landscape colour, 
they do not necessarily dominate the poems. 
A scene, a character sketch of a local figure, 
an incident in Cairo or the Greck islands, 
these things are an oblique expression of a 
keen mind questing to present, if not perhaps 
a complete picture of the universe, at least 
some shrewd observations on the nature of 

existence. 
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Mr. Durrell is by no means a poet of the 
“traditional” school, yet he is a somewhat 
rare thing nowadays, a very elegant writer. 
He possesses a colourful yet clean style and 
a nice command of the curious, but exactly 
right phrase; there is plenty of vigour here, 
though his most telling effects are often 
obtained by a casual understatement or a 
alyly laconic play of wit, Mr. Durrell is 
an intellectual quite aware that the intellect 
will not provide the final answer; a skilled 
craftsman who knows that art is not quite 
enough; a mystic mangué, perhaps. Whilst 
deeply conscious of the loneliness of man 
he is yet one who has come to an intelligent 
compromise with life. His agreeable and 


civilized book should have a wide appeal. 


A. C. Bovp 


RICH AND STRANGE 


CONCLUDING. By Henry Green. 

Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Henry Green is our most curious and 
original novelist. To the series of books with 
monosyllabic titles—Blindness, Living, Caught, 
Loving, Back—in which he has pinioned for 
us a particular state of being, he has now 
added another qualitative abstraction, an 
impression of the state of being old. He has 
taken one day in the life of an aged and 
once-famous scientist, now an unwanted 
pensioner lodging in the grounds of a girls’ 
school. The time is fifty years hence and it 
is assumed that England has been trans- 
formed into a totalitarian state. The school 
is an institution for the training of state 
servants run by two formidable but ner- 
vously strained ladies who covet the 
scientist's cottage. 

Mr. Green’s satire on authoritarian 
education with its surprising products of 
individualism and decadence has a re- 
assuring charm. If only we could believe 
that an autocratic seminary would really 
produce such beguiling and  ninetyish 
young ladies! This Degas frieze of waltzing 
girls, however, is one of the now familiar 
poetic fancies with which Mr. Green adorns 
his tales. What he is really concerned with 
is the bewildered mind of the old scientist 
by whose defective vision the whole scene is 
mysteriously transformed, Deaf, infirm and 
lonely, Mr. Rock, half hearing and inter- 
preting for his own purposes the casual 
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phrases which are flung to him as bones to 
a dog, gropes his way through the three 
dramas which bewilder the day. It is the 
occasion of the annual dance at the 
seminary. T'wo of the girls are missing, one 
perhaps drowned in the lake. It is the day 
also when the fate of Mr. Rock's cottage 
may be decided. Finally it is the culminating 
moment of his crazy granddaughter's love 
affair with one of the instructors. There is 
an uneasy atmosphere of suspense which is 
to be left totally unresolved at the close of 
the book. 

` As always Mr. Green has given us 
' passages of extraordinary beauty and 
perception, The final vision of the old man 
wandering home to his cherished cottage 
searching for Ted his goose is one of them. 
But elsewhere he has succumbed to the 
fatal temptation of the poetic novelist, the 
purple passage. There are times when 
meaning or intended image totally elude 
_ the most patient reader. But though this 
tendency to the use of strained metaphor and 
irrelevant ornament seems to be growing 
dangerously on Mr. Green, he still retains 
that poetic apprehension of moral climate 
which makes him so remarkable a writer. - 


MaARIE FHlANNAH 


A FRIEND OF BYRON 


MY FRIEND H. (JOHN CAM 
HOBHOUSE). By Michael Joyce. 
Murray. 215. 


Hobhouse has always been known to us as 
the friend of Byron, and it is safe to prophesy 
that he always will be, although he outlived 
the poet by forty-five active years. So it is 
with Trelawny and Shelley, with Severn 
and Keats; one of the minor functions of a 
poet may be to lift certain characters out of 
the obscurity they would never have 
expected into a fame equally surprising, 
because based on what to them are the 
wrong reasons. To be niched as a subsidiary 
when one has talent as adventurer, artist or 
statesman is a disconcerting fate. It is the fate 
of Hobhouse. Even now, tracked throughout 
his life by Mr. Joyce with careful detail, he 
cannot hold the centre of his own biography. 

It was in their Cambridge days that he 
attracted Byron, because he was a baronet’s 
son, a radical and an available companion 
for travel in the East. Byron, whose loyalty 
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was at all times unpredictable, welcomed 
him, quarrelled with him, deplored his 
absence, resented his presence, and in fine 
pronounced him witty and entertaining and 
therefore a fair medicine for Byronic sulks. 
Hobhouse, as his executor, saw himself 
guarding the poet's reputation in agreeing 
that the Memoirs should be burnt. This is 
the man we know; but Hobhouse, also a 
literary figure, would have chosen to be 
recalled first as the ardent reformer who 
entered Parliament as a radical independent, 
fought for the people's liberty, supported the 
Reform Bil and went to prison, briefly, 
for his outspoken views. Yet at the far end 
of his life the “Hobby” of his and Byron’s 
romantic days had become the almost con- 
servative Wlug statesman, Lord Brougham, 
who mixed in a dignified manner in 


society and had long since hushed up a, 


little escapade of Lady Caroline Lamb's 
which Mr. Joyce has rescued for Byronians. 


SYLVA NORMAN 


THROUGH INDIAN EYES 


THE AMAZING ENGLISH. By 

Ranjee Shahani. Black. 8s. 6d. 
This very readable addition to the long line 
of books on the English has a special quality, 
for Dr. Shahani is partly an outsider and 
partly an insider. His background is Indian, 
his education in large measure English. 
When he came to England as an adult, he 
was already at home in the’ language and 
had formed from English literature a de- 
tailed picture of the country and its people. 
The shocks he sustained make entertaining 
reading. His remarks on English food, 
dress, housing, art and amusements are not 
unusual, but he adds a note of his own in 
the comparisons he draws between England 
(or more often Europe) and India. He stands 
up very pleasantly for his own country 
where he believes it to be superior. 

On the English language he has some 
interesting observations. Its loose structure 
and scanty formal grammar, he says, leave 
the speaker or writer to his own un- 
supported devices. He cannot make an 


_impressive showing by mere correctness, as 


a Frenchman can, and so his use of the 
language reveals him for what he is—dull, 
banal, subtle, imaginative or profound. 

Dr. Shahani finds the language poor in 


k 


e 


words to express "states of the soul," 
compared with Indian languages. This leads 
him on to a very interesting consideration 
of the defects of English, and other Euro- 
pean, thought. European philosophers, 


from the Greeks onwards, fail to "sound the 


depths of the human spirit." 


English domestic politics on the whole ' 


arouse his respect, with their distrust for 
logic and theories, their faith in experi- 
mental adjustment, and. their love of 


balance. He admires the national solidarity, 


toughness and -tenacity underlying them. 
English social life he finds somewhat: per- 
plexing. India and England are tbe only 
countries that still possess the caste system, 
he says, but in English society, with all its 
snobbery, there is mobility and a pervading 
fraternity unknown in India, and indivi- 


.duality can break through all the rules. 


Dr. Shahani is discursive rather than 
systematic, and his method is one of descrip- 
tion and comparison. He does little to trace 
causes for behaviour, beyond the customary 
references to gcography, and climate on 
which anti-materialists so oddly fall back. 
This seems a pity, because his own fami- 
larity with totally different social and 
cultural patterns might have suggested some 
illuminating explanations. 


Vivian OGILVIE 


~ 


A SECOND BOOK OF RUSSIAN 
VERSE, Translated into English by 
various hands and edited by C.-M. 
Bowra. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

Those who enjoyed A-Book of Russian Verse 

(published in 1943) will be glad to possess 

this companion volume, which fills in some 

gaps in Dr: Bowra’s earlier survey of the 
varied panorama of Russian poetry. The 
twentieth century is here brought more 
into focus. A welcome inclusion is Ths 
Twelve, that astounding, visionary poem of 


the Revolution. No latter-day writer seems to. 


have attained the stature of Alexander Blok, 
but one is glad to find Boris Pasternak well 
represented, as well as poets so different in 


-character as Gumilev, Akhmatova, Esenin 


and Bagritsky. Sir John Bowring, Oliver 
Elton, V. de S. Pinto are among the trans- 
lators, and if Dr. Bowra has been obliged to 
cover a good deal of the ground himself, no 


'ı one will complain about that. 
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A. PASSING WORLD. By Mrs. 
-Belloc Lowndes. Macmillan. 15s. 
The fourth volume of the personal reminis- 
cences of this versatile author, who died in 
1947, covers the years of the first World 
War. She lived in London, in frequent 
touch with eminent people, including. Mr. 
Asquith, Lord Haldane, her brother Hilaire 
Belloc, H. G. Wells and other political and 


.hterary leaders of opinion. The reminis- 


cences are widely varied in substance and 
purport, and lack any coherent purpose” 
other than purely individual recollection 
and impression: They contain little material 
of value for the historian: but they make 
excellent fireside reading. 


THE BRITISH POST OFFICE: A 


History. By Howard Robinson. 
Princeton University Press: London, 
^ Geoffrey Cumberlege. 425. 


This remarkably comprehensive history of 
the British postal service, from its Tudor 
origins to the present time, is a most welcome 
contribution to British social history. Not 
only does it describe the organizational 
development of the post and its conse- 
quences in cultural and commercial life, 
but it explores such by-ways as the Irish 
and. overseas mails, imitation by other 
countries, philatelic changes, and the 
evolution of postmarks. It is lavishly illus- 
trated, and every available. source of 
historical material appears to have been 
skilfully used to produce an authoritative 
history. 


NOT AS A REFUGE. By Alan 

Rook. Drummond. 55. 
A rambling essay which was written for a 
friend with whom the author wanted to 
keep in touch during a period of military 
service. Mr. Rook (himself a writer of verse) 
unfolds his ideas about the character of the 
creative artist, and the nature of his task, 
in a delicate reverie in poetic prose, which 
lapses sometimes into the more intimate 
tone of an intelligent conversation, The 
familiar romantic picture of the poet 
emerges—the lonely, suffering figure, dedi- 
cated to his art, and sustained by his vision 
of the unity of all things. If there is nothing 
startingly original here, it is all very 
prettily said. 





BRITAIN TO-DAY 


The autobiography of 
The Rt. Hon. 


VISCOUNT SWINTON 


P.C. G.B.E., C.H., M.C. 


I REMEMBER 


Sunday Times: “This. important political auto- 
biography adds considerably to our knówledge of 
the political issues of the war." 


With 30 illustrations | ` 25j- 


Y 


DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


The Official Biography 
by MALCOLM THOMSON 


with the collaboration of 


FRANCES, COUNTESS LLOYD-GEORGE OF DWYFOR, c.s.r. 


Harold Nicolson, Daily Telegraph: ''Mr. Thomson 
deserves high praise . . . it is a high achievement to 


weld this rapid succession of historic episodes in a 


story which is well proportioned and eee e 


this biography could scarcely be bettered . . . most 
commendable." T 
With 26 illustrations. — 25/- 


W. MACQUEEN-POPE 
) TWENTY SHILLINGS IN THE 


POUND 


This fascinating book is a history of the middle 
classes from 1890-1914. The author's description of the 
home and social life of this amazing period provides 
_an astonishing contrast with our own life to-day. 

With 42 illustrations : Alj- 


_ HUTCHINS ON 
~~. Largest of: Book Publishers 
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SOME TRUST IN CHARIOTS. By 
jack Jones. Hamilton. 125. 6d. 

In sober fact this is a family chronicle. It 
relates the rising fortunes of the Tewdwrs 
of Pontyglo, from village days in the 
'eighties to mining town prosperity in our 
own time. But with Jack Jones the story is 
but side-dish to an intoxicating feast. Here 
is all the diversity of Welsh character, from 
rake to revivalist, confidentially revealed. 
Here is the whole changing scene of Wales 
through the upheavals of sixty years, 
booms, slumps, strikes and wars, presented 
with inimitable gusto, humour and sym- 
pathy. The author's personality too emerges, 
as rich and racy as his book, never at loss 
for a telling phrase or incident. 


SHETLAND SANCTUARY. 
Richard Perry. Faber. 25s. 
In 1946 Mr. Perry went up to the Shetlands 
to study the gannetry on Noss—an island 
only inhabited for a few months each 
summer—and make secondary observations 
on other sea-birds. Soon he found himself 
launched on the almost superhuman task of 
recording the details of nesting of each of 
150 pairs of skuas, or bonxies. He devotes 
one section of his book to these birds, once 
near extinction; another to the piratical 
Arctic skua; and a third to the gannet. 
Maps showing the distribution of the birds 
on the island, and tables showing breeding 
statistics, add to the book’s value for the 
specialist; while the general reader, in- 
terested in birds and in life in remote places, 
will appreciate the sympathetically drawn 
background of life on the island of Bressay, 
the understanding sketches of Shetland 
characters, as well as the admirably vivid 
pages of observations and the superb 

photographs. 


By 


PARLIAMENT AND FOREIGN 
POLICY IN FRANCE. By John 
Eldred Howard. Cresset Press. 105. 6d. 

The degree to which conduct of foreign 

policy should be and must be left in the 

discretionary power of the executive autho- 
rity is an important matter in any parlia- 
mentary system, and a neglected aspect, of 
international relations. Mr. Howard studies 
the historical background to the problem in 
the Third French Republic and analyses 
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the methods and consequences of increased 
parliamentary and electoral control over 
foreign policy between the two wars. His 
book is technical and at times excessively 
legalistic, and when he widens his scope he 
adds little to understanding of the problem: 
but it offers a clear, factual statement of 
France’s constitutional experience. 


THE ROYAL HOUSE OF GREECE. 
By Air Vice-Marshal S. Gould Lee. 
Ward, Lock. 18s. 6d. à; 

The ordinary reader is obliged to treat 

every book on royalty with some suspicion, 

because he has no means of verifying the 
facts except from such books. Nevertheless, 
this book is in every respect except one so 
judicious and apparently fair that, apart 
from rather numerous errors of fact and 
spelling, we may almost accept it as a true 
picture. The exception concerns the political 
events of 1943-44 in Greece, which are 
treated at disproportionate length from one 
point of view only, with no indication that 
any other view could be held by anyone but 
villains or fools. Such narrowness of vision, 
which is no help to the charming, brave and 
imaginative couple who now occupy the 

throne, serves rather to invest with a 

melancholy irony the curious fact that in 

Greek the same verb is used to mean, of a 

king, “to reign" and, of the sun, “to set.” 


MIST ON THE WATERS. By F. L. 
Green. Joseph. gs. 6d. 

Mr. Green continues to write suspense 
stories which make good films. Here we 
are concerned with two half-hearted black- 
mailers in an Irish city whose victim has 
shot himself. We see them segregated from 
the world and bound to each other by their 
dread of the police and their own sense of 
guilt and waiting for the growing rumours 
to produce an arrest. One is devoured 
by conscience, the other by fear. Mr. 
Green suggests, but does not elucidate, a 
mystical relationship based upon something 
more than circumstance. Finally, the two 
accomplices are destroyed by the supposedly 
redeeming flames of an accidental ‘fire. 
Mr. Green creates this favourite atmosphere 
of tension very skilfully but this time the 
drama is weakened by repetitive and rather 
unconvincing monologue. 
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COMPLETE RECORDING BY 
THE BACH CHOIR and THE JACQUES ORCHESTRA 


(Dr THORNTON ERI HOUSE . Harpsichord, Dr. OSBORN PEASGOOD. 
Dr REGINALD JACQUES . . Conductor. 
With the following soloists. 


BLSIE SUDDABY .. KATHLEEN FERRIER . . Contralto 
ERIC GREENE .. Tenor BRUCE BOYCE .. .. .. Bass 
GORDON CLINTON .. Bass HENRY CUMMINGS .. Bass © WILLIAM PARSONS .. Bass 


This recording is complete on 21 twelve-inch records 
of seven records in Auto-Couphngs only. AK.2001/7 AK.2 
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Scottish Concise 
Arts French & English 
STANLEY CURSITER Dictionary 


This beautifully produced and 
illustrated companion-volume to 
Ian Fmlay’s Scottish Crafts 
(published last November) con- 


J. E. MANSION, M.A. 


This valuable work is based on 
the firm foundations of its famous 


stitutes a survey of Scottish art 
in its being and development, 
from its earliest beginnungs to 
the end of the last century. 
It shows what an impressive 
record of art and artists can be 
provided by Scotland. With 16 
plates in colour and 68 in mono- 
chrome. 17s. 6d. nei 


GEORGE G. HABRAP & CO. LTD 


predecessors, the Standard and 
Shorter French and English 
Dictionaries, compiled by the 
late J. E. Mansion and his asais- 
tants. Abridgment, by R. P. 
Jago, has here been made by the 
deletion of more abstruse head- 
words and by. reducing the 
number of illustrative examples. 
Clear guidance is given to the 
methods employed. 105. 6d. net 
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THE LADY WITH THE UNICORN. 
By Vernon Watkins. Faber. 8s. 6d. 
Those who have followed the emergence 
of the Welsh national movement in poetry 
will have noted Mr. Watkins as one of the 
outstanding contributors to the magazine 
Wales over a period of years. His tricks, of 
style, however, refléct a study of W. B. 
Yeats; his themes are chiefly religious, but 
his fancy plays around places and incidents 
in Wales, graveyards, butterflies, peacocks, 
as well as the famous tapestry, La Dame A 
la Licorne. With a considerable lyrical 
talent he transposes his experience of life 
into a finely spun, shimmering world of 
dream—iridescent, but all a little remote. 
One of the outstanding poems is perhaps 
the least typical—a miraculous description, 
Sardine-Hishers at Daybreak. 


COMING THIS WAY? The Politics 
of Plenty. By Derek Walker-Smith. 
Sampson Low, Marston. ‘7s. 6d. ’ 

A political tract by a Conservative Member 

of Parliament which expresses a charac- 

teristic, if partisan, British viewpoint. The 
author abhors Marxism and Bolshevism, 


‘which he is careful to distinguish, and 


contends that parliamentary Socialism will 
prove but a half-way house to Communism. 
He is greatly impressed by James Burnham's 
theory of the “managerial revolution." He 
sees the task of conservative democracy to 
be exorcism of the class war, both as a 
theory and an actuality, and wants indus- 
trial co-partnership and  profit-sharing. 
Though ful of hasty judgments, it is a 
challenging tract for the times, written with 
obvious sincerity. 

MEDIAVAL ENGLISH POTTERY. 

B» Bernard Rackham. Faber. 215. 


` This excellent book -focusses on a much 


neglected, but perhaps almost the most 


characteristically English period of our 


pottery. No one is more qualified to write 
on this subject than Mr. Rackham, and he 
gives us full measure of excellent photo- 
graphs as well as an excellent essay. Our 
pottery in medieval , times was made 
exclusively for the home market; for the 
ordinary folk for their ordinary uses, and so 
it inevitably reflects the characters and 
habits of these times. There is a Falstavian 
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joviality about many of these shapes, and a 
generous robustness typical of all that is 
best in England then and now. The shapes 
are primarily serviceable, but because they 
are so excellently serviceable they are works 
of art as well, and many of them are true 
sculpture. A worthy addition to an attrac- 
tive and scholarly series. 


HENRY VIII AND THE REFOR- 
MATION. By A. Maynard Smith, 
D.D. Macmillan. 305. 

In an earlier volume Dr. Maynard Smith 

discussed the tendencies that opened the 

way for the Reformation. In his new book 
he shows how haphazard was its progress, 

varying with the variations of Henry VIII's 


. foreign policy. His method is to study the 


persons involved from Henry himself, and 
Wolsey his partner in ambition, his victim in 
disaster, to Cranmer, Cromwell, More, 
Tyndale and others. This human docu- 
mentation, debatable as it is, is a rewarding 
study of the interaction between human 
nature and ideas. 


REFLECTIONS OF A JERSEY 
BREEDER. By B. H. G. Arkwright. 
Seeley, Service. as. 6d. 

After reading this book one reader at least 

found it difficult not to hurry out and buy 

a Jersey. Mr. Arkwright’s authority to 

write on this most lovable of cows is shown 

by his record as breeder, judge and ex; 

President of the English Jersey Cattle 

Society. But in spite of his weight of 

knowledge his book is light reading and can 

be understood and enjoyed by novices— 
who would have to look far for a better 


guide. - | 
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Not subsidised —Not nationalised stil] dependent on public SEPS 
These Homes care for 7,000 children MS i ^ mo AN : 
who are given every opportunity $ i HT 
to succeed In life. Happy family 
atmosphere, wise upbringing and 
Christian  tralning are Pou 
principles of the work which in 82 . 
years has rescued 137,500 children 
deprived of normal home life. 
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Further particulars on the work of 
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THE 


PRINCE CONSORT 


In writing thus biography, Mr. 
Fulford has had access to the 
Windsor Papers and much 
hitherto unpubiished material. 
Illustrated. 18s. net. 


€. M. Bowra 


THE CREATIVE 
EXPERIMENT 


A sequel to Prof. Bowra's The 
Heritage of Symbolism, dealing 
with the works of Cavafy, 
Apollinaire, Mayakovsky, 
Pasternak, T. S. Eliot, Lorca 
and Alberti. 15s. net. 


General 
Anders 


AN ARMY IN 
EXILE 


A work of great historical 
importance by the former com- 
mander of the II Polish Army 
Corps. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


R. Pearse 


THREE YEARS IN 
THE LEVANT 


A former member of the 
Intelligence Corps presents à 
vivid picture of life in the 
Levant, and discusses many 
aspects of Eastern politics, re- 
ligion and culture. 12s. 6d. net. 
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restive horse 


. that I couldn't take a hint.” 


bicycles, light-alloys or paint from 11. 
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the fable of the 


There was once a Horse who 
frisked and capered, side- 
stepped, frolicked or loitered as 
the fancy took him. “Why not?” 
quoth he, “‘so long as I’ve a 
bagful of oats and the sun shines 
down." Just then from a nearby wood 
came the howl of wolves. “Nay now,” 
cried the Horse, as he sprang 
forward, “it shall never be said 


Ás a nation slow starters, once the race is on we 
show both speed and endurance. TI have as much 
Saith in Britain's power to*outstrip economic calamity 
as they have in their own manufactures. The one 

is expressed in the other, for thousands of people 
abroad have reason to think of Britain in terms of 
steel tubes, electric cables and equipment, 
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INVISIBLE EXPORTS 


OME years ago a Royal Commission on British Museums, 
Se the sum-total of the treasures they contained, 

explained the difficulty of assessing their value in terms of 
cash. There was no doubt that it ran into many hundreds of 
millions of pounds, but how estimate in terms of cash things 
that are primarily of value for the spirit, or reckon dividends 
that can only be truly expréssed in terms of enjoyment? 

The same question arises when we attempt to estimate the 
value of many of the “invisible exports” of this or any other 
country. There are some kinds of invisible exports which the 
statistician can value with exactitude—we know that earnings 
on insurance, loans, shipping and other services may procure 
foreign currency, and may redress an otherwise adverse balance 
of trade. But there are many other services rendered to foreigners 
which have no place in Board of Trade figures. 

There are, we remember at once, the more obvious cultural 
exports. We have heard a good deal about these in recent times, 
and it is well that we should not forget them. We export, for 
instance, books, and ‘they are to be measured not only by the 
cash value of so many volumes, but by the worth (or otherwise) 
of the ideas which they disseminate—a less calculable, but more 
potent, value. If we send recorded music abroad it may earn 
for us not only foreign currency but also the esteem and sym- 
pathy of music-lovers, and if a travelling theatre or ballet 
company meets with appreciation in a foreign country, it leaves 
there something that emanated from its own. Every tourist from 
America visiting Europe exports something more than the 
dollars he spends, and takes back with him something more 
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than he bought. Every traveller in foreign countries is inevitably 
an importer and exporter of something invisible and immeasur- 
able which should be put on the credit or debit side in the 
account of international goodwill. 

—. The process of cultural exchange has been going on continu- 
ously between countries accessible to one another since civiliza- 

tion first began, and: it has made possible the great movements 
of thought and feeling which have in different ages swept over 
the world—movements sometimes harmonious, sometimes 
discordant, sometimes engendering peace, sometimes war. 
Christianity was in this way communicated in early times from 
person to person, group to group, nation tò nation, and in the 
Middle Ages was a stabilizing influence throughout Christen- 
dom; but later the rifts within it were the cause of wars. After 
the fury of the religious wars had died down in the seventeenth 
century the most conspicuous of the exportable ideas (though 
not necessarily the most potent) took a political turn. I say not 
necessarily the most potent, because there is always a not easily 
perceptible currency of habitual ideas which lead people in 
different countries to act, talk and behave in the same or 
similar ways in daily life, and this similar behaviour remains 
even when countries are at war with one another, and provides 
a basis on which peace may be restored. 

But the conspicuous exportable ideas are those’ with which 
historians have most concerned themselves. The philosophy of 
Locke was a British export which had profound influence in 
America and in France in the eighteenth century. Rousseau 
took much from Locke, and transformed it, and helped to 
create the atmosphere which culminated in the French Revolu- 
tion. Then France in her turn began to export her revolutionary 
concepts of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. Throughout the 
nineteenth century Britam exported to many countries the 
concept of Parliamentary democracy, and many constitutions— 
for example, that of Greece—were based on the British model, 
though when planted in different climates they sometimes 
produced different growths. The political constitutions of the 
Dominions derive from the British, and it seems likely that 
those of India and Pakistan will follow the same model. 

Meantime, in the modern world, other conspicuously export- 
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able ideas have been the cause of friction and even war. 
Fascism reared its head in Italy, Nazism in Germany with what 
results we know. To-day Russia is exporting Communism, and 
the democracies disseminate the conception of democracy; 
and within the democracies there are different brands, some 
putting the major emphasis on freedom, some on equality. 
Ideas are potent forces; released and disseminated, they may 
spread the light of a new humanism as in the period of the 
Renaissance, or they may fly abroad like the mischiefs of 
Pandora’s box, carrying plagues and distempers throughout 
the world. ‘The wars of religion appeared to be wars of ideas; 
and similarly in the war between democracy and Fascist or 
Communist absolutism. 

From which it might be concluded that ideas may be evil 
as well as good. But this is a confusion of thought, similar to 
that which arises when we blame science for the invention of 
atomic bombs, Ideas, like science, may be put to a wrong use, 
but they are not evil in themselves. The cure for misapplied 
ideas is not fewer but more ideas; the danger lies in their 
misapplication, and their use for propaganda instead of en- 
lightenment. An "ideology" tends to become pernicious when, 
in embracing certain ideas, it excludes others, and so distorts 
and falsifies. From an aggressively nationalist State ideas may 
be exported with a view to forcing them on foreigners to the 
exclusion of other ideas. This is propaganda. The best corrective 
is not J i but the disinterested dissemination 
of truth. 

As I have suggested, in the long run the most potent of the 
exportable ideas are not those which are most conspicuous, 
not those which are shouted at us loudly and aggressively. 
The multitude of small voices which communicate day by day 
the ideas of the modern world, passing on new inventions, new 
conclusions, fashions, ways of thinking, emotional responses to 
life, these collectively are infinitely powerful in moulding the 
shape and character of societies, and bringing different societies 
closer together. This is the kind of invisible two-way trade 
which, enriching both participants, is a corrective to the 
poison of propaganda. 

Tue EDITOR 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
By Sm RxomALD LEEPER, G.B.E., K.C.M.G. 


Sir Reginald has been in turn Assistant Under-Secretary at the 
Foreign Office, Ambassador at the Court of the King of the 
Hellenes, and Ambassador to the Argentine Republic. 


I) the last thirty years what is now known as the 


Foreign Service has beén transformed as much as any 

other aspect of our national life. The conditions in the 
world produced by the two most widespread wars known to 
human history are to-day utterly different from the more 
tranquil days that preceded August, 1914. Since 1914 there have 
been no tranquil days in the Foreign Office. 

Up to the first World War the Foreign Office and the 
Diplomatic Service were two separate services. The qualifica- 
tions required for each service were different. No member of 
the Foreign Office could be forced to serve abroad and it was 
only from time to time that exchanges were effected by mutual 
agreement. All this was changed as the result of a report made 
by a Royal Commission during the war of 1914—18. This 
report was accepted by the Government and put into force after 
1918. From 1919 onwards all new entrants became members 
of the combined Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service and 
were liable to serve at home and abroad as might be required 
of them by the Secretary of State. Nominally all pre-war 
members of the Foreign Office were also liable to be sent abroad 
and in most cases they were glad to go, but in practice it was 
understandable that those who had had their training in the 
machinery of Whitehall were largely retained at home. 

This reform was wholly to the good. It brought with it finan- 
cial improvements because in the old Diplomatic Service there 
was no such thing as a living wage and considerable private 
means were essential. Now that the services were combined the 
allowances were increased for those serving abroad, so as to 
make conditions equal for all. But above all the combination 
of the two services brought the Foreign Office into much closer 
understanding of problems and conditions of life in foreign 
countries. Nor were the members of the service the only ones 
who were sent.on their travels. The Foreign Secretary and other 
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ministers were frequently required abroad for the ever-growing 
number of international conferences and for the regular meetings 
of the League of Nations. 

After 1918 the main organization of the Foreign Office 
continued as before. Purely war-time departments disappeared, 
but the Foreign Office did succeed in salvaging from the 
rapidly dissolving Ministry of Information a small department 
for dealing with the Press which was called the News Depart- 
ment. For some years the Foreign Office was the only Govern- 
ment department adequately equipped for dealing with the 
Press, and by 1939 the News Department had acquired such 
prestige with the British and foreign Press for it to continue 
intact when again a Ministry of Information was set up. The 
News Department moved into the building of the Ministry of 
Information but never lost its individuality or its distinctly 
Foreign Office flavour. 

One important change took place after 1918. The Commer- 
cial Department of the Foreign Office disappeared and was 
replaced by the Department of Overseas Trade, which had two. 
departmental masters, the Foreign Office and the Board of 
Trade. It was staffed partly from the Consular Service and 
partly from men outside the Government service. In the same 
way staff was also found for the new Commercial Secretaries at 
Diplomatic Missions abroad. 

Before dealing with the reforms in the Foreign Service 
produced by the Second World War, I would like to refer to 
the more human side of the changes in the Service. Diplomacy 
after 1918 had ceased to be the happy hunting ground of the 
aristocrat or the socially ambitious. The crumbling of the 
German, Austrian and Russian Empires and the formation of 
new States had introduced new and less aristocratic blood into 
diplomacy. I remember when my daughter first joined the 
A.T.S. in 1940 she found herself stationed with a number of 
raw Welsh recruits who had never heard of the Foreign Office. 
When they asked her what her father did they greeted her reply 
that he worked in the Foreign Office with the comment “You 
do meet all sorts, don't you.” Well, that is exactly what members 
of the Foreign Service experience. They do meet all sorts from 
China to Peru. 


IO D THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Second World War, like its predecessor, brought with it 
many sweeping changes both in the organization of the new 
Foreign Service, the system of recruiting and the conditions of 
employment in the Service. Some of these changes were intro- 
duced during the war under the Coalition Government when 
Mr. Eden was Foreign Secretary, others were effected by Mr. 
Bevin in the post-war Labour Government. It would be beyond 
the compass of this article to give a detailed list of these reforms. 
I shall therefore only refer to those changes which chiefly 
affected the work of the Foreign Service and the conditions of 
employment of its members. 

The main purposes of Mr. Eden's reforms were to follow up 
the amalgamation of the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service 
by including in the new combined service the Consular and the 
Diplomatic Services. Post-war recruits are now liable to serve 
in any branch of the Foreign Service as and when required by 
the Secretary of State. The same regulation applies to the 
existing pre-war staff. Consuls have been freely transferred to 
the diplomatic side of Embassies abroad and to the Foreign 
Office at home, and in some cases diplomats have been appoin- 
ted to Consulates. Even before the war it was the regular prac- 
tice to appoint a few successful Consuls as Ministers or 
Ambassadors, especially in Latin-American countries, Since 
the war not only are former Consuls serving as Ambassadors 
in Europe, but have also risen to the rank of Assistant Under- 
Secretary in the Foreign Office. Those who entered the service | 
originally as Commercial Secretaries may also rise to the 
highest posts. 

' The amalgamation of the different branches of the Foreign 
Service was hastened perhaps by the war, but was inevitable. 
It had already taken place in many other countries which 
showed no signs of regretting the change. It had the advantage . 
of removing from the Consular and other non-diplomatic 
services the feeling that they were regarded as having an 
inferior status. The highest places in the Service were now open 
to all. A further advantage was that it made the Service larger. 
lhis would mean keener competition for the highest posts and 
greater flexibility in the making of appointments. Moreover, in 
a larger Service it would be easier to retire on pension before 
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the age of sixty those who were unlikely to secure further 
promotion. Hitherto it had been very difficult for the Secretary 
of State to retire anybody before the age of sixty, because under 
that magical age there was no provision for paying a pension. 
Under the new reforms pensions could be made payable much 
earlier. i 

The larger Service removes one feature from diplomatic life 
which was very agreeable. In the smaller Service there was a 
greater intimacy; everybody knew everybody else or very nearly 
everybody else. I can remember a few years before the war of 
1939 being asked by a senior member of the Foreign Office to 
invent some excuse for sending a junior member of my depart- 
ment to see him, as he had not yet made his acquaintance and 
it seemed to him unsuitable that he should not know everybody. 
To-day the Foreign Office is too large and too scattered for the 
same standards to be maintained easily, although praiseworthy 
and welcome efforts are made by the Administration to keep 
everybody informed both at home and abroad of any transfers, 
retirements, promotions or even presence at home on leave of 
every member of the Service. 

One further reform should here be mentioned even if for the 
present it has not revolutionized the Foreign Service. Women 
had for some years past gained entry into branches of the Home 
Civil Service, but the citadel of the Foreign Office had not yet 
been successfully stormed. After the last war the Foreign Office 
lowered its defences and women were accepted on certain 
conditions. There are now women serving at home and abroad 
with the full rank of diplomatic secretary. Like so many other 
changes, when once they are made, this change is accepted 
to-day as if there had never been any resistance to it. 

Before concluding this brief survey a word must be said about 
the way the Foreign Office has reorganized itself on the 
economic side to deal with the utterly different world which 
the last war has produced. The economic departments of the 
Foreign Office are now given the importance they deserve and 
there is a Deputy Under-Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. In consequence the Foreign Office is much better 
equipped for dealing with post-war problems which are so 
largely of an economic character, and by being better equipped 
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themselves, their relations with other Government departments 
which handle financial and economic questions in foreign 
countries are greatly improved and strengthened. Those who 
serve abroad are conscious that to-day Whitehall works more 
smoothly and quickly than previously was the case. There 1s in 
consequence less tendency for those abroad to criticize Whitehall 
or for the latter to try to lay down in detail the tactics as well 
as the policy to be pursued in negotiations conducted abroad 
with foreign Governments. 

The reforms in the Service as a whole have been far reaching 
and have been put through with the minimum of friction and 
disturbance. Conditions of service have also been greatly 
improved so that the career is now open to all, even to those 
with no private means. Since the war there has been keen 
competition to enter the Service and the standard of the new 
entrants has been high. Mr. Bevin can certainly be congratu- 
lated on the interest he has shown in questions of administration 
and in seeing that those who give their whole time to the public 
service are relieved of those financial anxieties which previously 
were in many, cases very real. 
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GREEK AND BRITON 
By C. M. WoonpnHousE 


qo special affinity between England and Greece is a 
commonplace of any occasion, involving not less than 
one Englishman and one Greek, at which the name of 
Byron can conveniently be introduced. That is to say, every 
such occasion; and that is enough for cynics to dismiss the 
sentiment as bogus. Yet many thousands of ordinary English- 
men during the second world war lived to learn that it is not 
bogus. The affinity and the sentiment are real, and they are a 
sufficiently extraordinary thing in international affairs to 
demand explanation. 

Obviously only a small part of the relationship can be 
attributed to the classical basis of English culture. Not all 
Englishmen in Greece are dons; and although some of the 
most successful have been, so have some of the most unsuccessful. 
For many reasons it is absurd to suggest that Englishmen like 
Greeks and Greeks like Englishmen because Englishmen were 
taught at school the rudiments of the Greek language and the 
importance of Greek art and philosophy. For one thing, that 
would be more likely to have just the opposite effect. For 
another, few Greeks to-day know anything about the language, 
art or philosophy of their past, which Englishmen are taught as 
Greek. For another, probably not one Englishman in ten of 
those who visited Greece in the war ever absorbed any classical 
culture at school, even if they were given a chance to do so. 

In any case, this account would not explain the singularity of 
the Anglo-Greek sentiment, for many other countries share the 
classical culture without sharing the special intimacy. Germany, 
for instance, has long been even more classically conscious than 
- England, and Russia shares the Orthodox religion, but neither 
country has ever meant anything like the same to the ordinary 
Greek as England does to-day. A similar range of arguments 
could be used to dispose of what may be called the “Byronic 
fallacy," that we owe this phenomenon to the part which Eng- 
Jand played in the Greek War of Independence a hundred and 
twenty years ago. No serious student of history could give this 
idea much thought; and the ordinary reader need only refer 
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to the King's Speech in opening Parliament immediately after 
the battle of Navarino in 1827, in which the British victory; 
which accidentally secured the liberation of Greece, was 
described as “an untoward event." 

It is noticeable, as a matter of fact, that it is not so much 
the classically educated or historically conscious Englishmen 
who get on best with the Greeks. Speaking as one myself, I 
found that a knowledge of the ancient culture and language of 
Greece provided a very small advantage in the early stages of 
my acquaintance with modern Greece, and thereafter became 
a painful incubus to be laboriously shaken off before any real 
progress towards intimacy was possible. The ordinary British 
soldier in war-time had neither the advantage nor the incubus, 
and got on unselfconsciously all the faster for that. The search 
- for an explanation should start along quite a different line. 

Taking in conjunction the two relevant facts, that England 
is steeped in a classical culture of Greek origin and that there 
is a peculiarly close sympathy between Greeks and Englishmen, 
we are not logically obliged to suppose that the latter is the 
consequence of the former. On the contrary, it may be that the 
former is a consequence of the latter, or even that both are 
parallel effects of a common cause. This, then, is the suggestion 
which I propose to examine: that it is a natural bond of sym- 
pathy between Greek and English temperament which has 
caused England to persist in steeping itself in classical culture, 
rather than vice versa; and that it is equally to this fact of nature, 
rather than to the adventitious bond of culture, that the singu- 
larity of the Anglo-Greek sentiment is due. 

This is no more than an experimental hypothesis; but it 
entails two important and interesting consequences. One is 
that the English genius would be running counter to its own 
nature if it abandoned the teaching of the Greek language, 
history, philosophy and arts in English schools, as there is now 
some danger of it doing in response to the utilitarian impulses 
of the twentieth century. The other is that between ancient 
Greece and modern Greece, at least in those aspects of them both 
which have affected the Anglo-Greek relationship, there has 
been through at least twenty-five centuries a continuity amount- 
ing to spiritual identity. The first of these two inferences is a 
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matter of opinion which, however interesting in itself, does not 
directly affect the argument, but inevitably follows once the 
argument is established. ‘The second, however, is crucial; and 
if the twin facts of its validity and its special relevance to the 
English can be shown, then there is justification for accepting 
the hypothesis as a whole. I wish to concentrate attention on 
this continuity as seen from an English point of view. 

It is something that cannot be proved, but only experienced 
and illustrated from experience. No range of illustrations 
could ever be complete, and mine are no better than anyone 
else’s. But the existence of the continuity could certainly never 
be doubted by anyone who had heard, as I have heard, a 
village butcher relating as his own an anecdote first recorded 
by Herodotus—the story of the treasury of King Rhampsinitus 
of Egypt (Book II, 121), topically translated into the Tsar of 
Russia; or watched what is in effect nothing but the Panathenaic 
procession meandering through the streets of Athens and up 
Mount Lykabettos on Good Friday; or heard a mountain 
brigand, semi-reformed into'a patriotic guerilla, dismiss an 
aeroplane-load of supplies as “giftless gifts," in the very words 
of Sophocles (Ajax, l. 665), because they included no “con- 
serves’; or had dealings with that very donkey “about whose 
back many a stick had been broken," whose stubbornness gave 
the young men in Homer’s day so much trouble (Miad XI, 1. 
558)—an animal which is perhaps the most unmistakably 
continuous of all the symbols of Greece. Experiences like these 
. could be multiplied endlessly, and everyone's series would be 
differently made up. But a hundred of them tell us no more 
than one; they are only pointers to something more fundamental 
behind them. 

To find this something, the search needs to be carried out in 
more abstract and general terms. The most comprehensive 
terms to describe a country and its people may be defined as 
conditions and character; and it is in terms of these two that 
the continuity under examination can best be isolated. But, in 
the fewest possible words, the outstandingly permanent © 
condition of life in Greece is its poverty; and the outstandingly 
permanent quality of the Greek character is that which is best 
able to cope with this condition of life—a combination of cunning 
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and buffoonery which is identical from Autolycus and Herakles 
in ancient comedy to Nasr Eddin Hodja and Karagiozis to-day. 
The slogan of the Greek caught out, if he ever is caught out, has 
always been in effect: “ You can't blame a chap for trying"— 
" and that is exactly why the ordinary soldier of the British Army 
took to him so warmly. 

But it would be unfair to suggest that this is the only significant 
quality bred into the Greek character by centuries of poverty 
and suffering. No Greek is ashamed of this koutoponeria, otherwise 
there would have been no motive for the Greeks to “have a 
word for it," as we say in our jealous way. But there is another 
quality just as important to this study of continuity in Greek 
life, and just as much derived from the same physical conditions. 
This can be seen in a striking illustration of the whole hypo- 
thesis, taken rather surprisingly from the New Testament. 
St. Luke, himself a Greek, gives in one of Christ’s parables 
(Ch. XI, v. 5) a description of the background of peasant life 
in first-century Palestine, which not only must have been fairly 
similar to life in any Eastern Mediterranean village at that 
time, but also is almost indistinguishable from life in the Greek 
provinces to-day. The physical picture could be supplemented 
from almost any other part of the Gospels, but the crucial 
point of this passage is more particular. It reads: 

Which of you shall have a friend, and shall go unto him at 
midnight, and say unto him, Friend, lend me three loaves; for a 
friend of mine in his journey is come to me, and I have nothing 
to set before him? And he from within shall answer and say, 
Trouble me not: the door is now shut, and my children are with 
me in bed; I cannot rise and give thee. I say unto you, Though 
he will not rise and give him, because he is his friend, yet because 
of his importunity he will rise and give him as many as he needeth. 

Every detail in the story is true to life in Greece to-day: the 
darkened house where the’ family has retired for the night to 
save the expense of oil in the lamps; the single mattress spread 
on the floor by the fireplace to accommodate the whole family; 
the unexpected traveller breaking his journey at night; the 
shortage of food, above all of the essential bread, in the larder 
calculated on such a narrow margin to last till the next harvest; 
the disgruntled argument back and forth about what to do: 
all these can be imagined and are immediately significant. 





(Above) Greek girls wearing national costume in their village square; (below) 
at the anniversary of the 1821 revolution, the old generation passing to the new 
the tradition of the fight for a better future 
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But the psychological crux of the story is the inevitable capitu la- 
tion to the duties of hospitality; for the Greek word for 
hospitality means “love of strangers"; and the Greeks have not, 
and never have had from the time of Homer, any word i in their 
language to distinguish a guest from a stranger: "xénos" stands 
for both. This is the second and vital consequence of living in a 
untry so rocky that it is reputed to have been thrown together 
from the stones left over when God had sifted the soil for the 

















change in its standard of living for two thousand years; so 
destitute of communications that strangers are few and far 
between, and first-hand news of the outside world is the most 
important of pleasures, and gossip the only pastime acce ssible 
to poor and very poor alike. We canı ot help remembering th 
pride of “Odysseus of many derives,” himself the most | G eek 
of Greeks, in his rough and rugged and far-off island of Ithaka. 

Pride, generosity, cunning, curiosity and humour are the 
constant qualities induced in the Greek character by the 
constant conditions of Greek life. The illustration of ther a could 
go on ad nauseam, but the relevant point is their app eal for the 
Paghi; That appeal) is — te sympathy of what i is (oA cim oR n 

























piece of Mk that the dide amalgam of an is hia iT 
right to produce spontaneously the Anglo-Greek sen! 
under examination. This attunement is perhaps in th 
analysis one of those ultimate facts of history about whi - 
more can be said. One last (albeit inverted) illustration of the 
sentiment will help to show to what a. degree it is unique. | 
The criticism which I anticipate is that in drawing the past 
and present picture of Greece I have ignored the overwhelmin 
exception of Athens. This criticism, which is apt to be made by 
those to whom Athens is Greece, has some truth but little | 
relevance. For the Athens which constitutes an exception to 
the picture is a very small, cosmopolitan, Europeanized area 
which might just as well be a slice of Paris for all the bearing 
it has on the matter; and the back streets of Athens, which are 
curiously disregarded by such critics though they compose by 
far the largest proportion of the capital, fit just as well into 
the picture that has been drawn as any provincial village. But 
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in any case my last example does come from Athens itself. 

A short time ago an Ambassador in Athens publicly 
declared that, given certain conditions, Athens might well 
become one of the most important cities of the Mediterranean. 
No doubt that Ambassador meant well. But he seems not to 
have realized that to become one of the most important cities 
in the Mediterranean would be a step down for Athens. The 
point is this: no English philhellene could ever have committed 


that fearful solecism. 


VAGRANCY IN LONDON 
By A. J. Forrest 


INCE Elizabethan times the civic authorities of London 
b have been charged by law to care for the destitute in 
AZ their midst or, as those in need of food and shelter are now 
termed under the National Assistance Act of 1948, “persons 
without a settled Way of living. i 

The expressions “vagrant,” “tramp,” “casual,” “down-and- 
out” and “outcast,” though still retaining a popular interest, 
are passing out of the social worker’s vocabulary. 

In the past, responsibility for London’s homeless was often 
lightly regarded. The bullying, arrogant workhouse master, 
of whose kind Dickens presented us with an ineffaceable 
portrait in Mr. Bumble, exercised such an iron sway that 
humanity, or respect for the individualism of his inmates, 
scarcely ever troubled his considerations. And for long a sort 
of literary whimsicality, closely related to a specious romanti- 
cism, attached to the status of “tramp.” Charles Lamb, in that 
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famous essay of his deploring the Decay of Beggars in the | E 


Metropolis cannot be acquitted of a sentimental indulgence 
which, if seriously observed, could only supplement beggary 
and its attendant miseries. 

In a letter to The Times on May 24th, 1938, Commissioner 


"o David C. Lamb of the Salvation Army described conditions 


in the London streets as he had first encountered them half a 
century earlier: 


I can never forget the sights I saw. Hundreds of men and some 
scores of women homeless, hungry, dirty and despairingly huddled 
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on the steps of buildings, beneath arches, in stables, in vans and 
even in dustbins. Wherever there was the slightest shelter from 
wind, rain and sleet, they eagerly sought it. Others apparently 
beyond caring for body or soul sprawled in a sullen stupor on 
the seats of the Embankment. | 
What became notorious as the “Embankment Scandal" 
persisted until late Edwardian times. 
One day in February each year the London (oatty Council's 





.. Social welfare authorities institute a count or snap- census of. E 





London's homeless. This is done by a walking survey a ter da 
of all the likely sleeping haunts inside a square formed 





by 
Paddington Station, the Bank, London Bridge Station and the 
Albert Embankment, embracing such choice resorts of the 
destitute as Trafalgar Square, Leicester Square, the Arches in 
Craven Street, the Embankment, the railings outside the 
kitchen boilers of well-known catering houses and the main 
line termini. 

When this count was taken on the night of February 20th- 
21st, 1948, with a heavy snowstorm in full swell and the tempera- 
ture standing at about 22^ F.—it was one of the worst nights of 
the year—sixteen men and three women were found apparently 
homeless. Beds for all, had they but realized it, were available 
that very night; beds kept at immediate readiness by statutory 
and voluntary authorities for emergency use. 

In 1907 the comparative figure of sleepers-out was 2,404. 
mcicam was there a night between 905 and raro when fewer | 





With its In Darkest fuibud and the Way Out” c campaign 
the Salvation Army helped materially to alleviate this distress 
and, at one period, provided six thousand beds for relief work. 
The Church Army and the Morning Post Embankment Home, 
to name but two other voluntary bodies, met the same problem 
with laudable skill and energy. There was, however, a great 
diversity of charitable aid, some of it, alas, more maudlin than 
useful, especially in the provision of certain types of “sit up" 
shelters, in which the homeless person found refuge in a chair 
or upon a bench. Beyond the meanest of physical comforts 
amid drab, often distressingly unhygienic, surroundings, little 
suggestive of the therapeutic forces of orderliness and cleanliness 
was evident for his well-being. | 
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Local Government Board. And, as a first step in what may be 
surveyed to-day as a far-reaching ladder of social achievement, 
a Report Centre, then called the “Homeless Poor Night Office,” 
was established beneath Charing Cross Bridge at the foot of 
Northumberland Avenue. Here the police sent and escorted 
the destitute, and the destitute reported of their own accord, 
whereupon each man or woman was interviewed by an 
experienced officer and, if their relief lay outside the scope of the 
Board's own assistance services, recommendations were given 
them to voluntary societies fitted to meet their special needs. 
Unknown to many Londoners, this service still continues 





urgency for it. Scrutiny of the National Register of Casuals for 
England and Wales, which it is the duty of the L.C.C. to 
maintain, shows that London is at present dealing with approxi- 
mately one-third of the total admissions to casual reception 
centres in the two countries. In 1938, the L.C.C. handled no 
more than 4 per cent. of this population. 

It is not, I must add, people of British nationality alone who 
are put back on their feet by the Welfare Office at Charing Cross. 
Among recent applicants for aid was a twenty-four-year-old 
woman, a French Syrian by birth, who, after an unhappy 
marriage to a sergeant in the R.A.F., arrived in this country 
. with her two-and-a-half-year-old child, friendless and well-nigh 
resourceless. This, briefly, is how the machinery of social aid 
was rallied on her, behalf. Her child was placed'in a nursery by 
the Family Welfare Association, the Anglo-Egyptian Aid 
Society gave her financial assistance, and since she had at one 
time served with the A.T.S. in Egypt, the British Legion and 
the A. T.S. employment sections co-operated to find her work. 
Finally, the Council admitted her to one of its new residental 
hostels for women, and to-day her independence is assured 
while she supports herself and her child. 

. From Paris came, in another instance, a party of male and 
. female students—La Faluche Choir—with two priests as their 
. escorts. They planned a cultural tour of Britain, intending to 
sing for their keep and expenses as they travelled. Having no 
money they applied for help, and by arrangement with the 





‘The primary responsibility rested in those days with the ` 
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War Department the Council's officers found them accommoda- . 
tion at the Clapham Deep Shelter, the French Red Cross 
agreeing to defray the small costs involved. 

This Report Centre, dealing now with close on eight thousand 
applicants a year, meets each case individually, unprejudiced by 
i nationality or creed. Primarily, the form of assistance provided 
. is accommodation, but the services offered seldom stop di lere. 
_ Every week cases are referred for specialized help to | bodies E 
such as the British Red Cross Emergency Help Fund, the R.A.F. 
Benevolent Fund, London District Army Welfare, the Sold INE 
Sailors’ and Airmen s Families Association, Toc H, the B ish 
Legion, the Embankment F ellowship Centre, the Church Army 
and the Salvation Army. Here, in fact, is London’s mi najor | 
clearing house for distress. | 
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Yet to get to the real core of vagrancy treatment in L ondon E 


to-day it is necessary to visit the Council's male reception centre 
at Camberwell, in South London. This displaces the nine 
casual wards maintained by the Council before the 1939 war 
and is interesting as the only one of its kind in London. 

Hither dawdle a motley of unhappy beings. Not everyone, of 
course, is miserable. Admissions range from four hundred to six 
hundred a day, and a balance can be struck between incipient 
and habitual vagrants or “helpables” and *recalcitrants." = 





The Centre is run by a master named Sticklan, a short- - NR 
statured man with the heart of a lion and of a cheerfulness and 





integrity which are bywords in London's social welfare circles. 
As I have observed him, not on a single visit only, he is gifted 
with a shrewd Cockney-quick insight into each casual's character 
and is able, because of the warmth of his own humanity and 
understanding, to temper authority with tolerance and discre- 
tion with astonishing staccato-like effect and efficiency. 

Anyone under twenty-two who reports here is sent at once to 
the Council’s special hostel for youth at Norwood. 

Great care is taken wherever practicable to separate the 
incipient casual from the old hand. There is a special dormitory 
set aside for newcomers to which, first refreshed by a hot bath 
or hot shower, followed by a substantial meal, they take their 
blankets and “biscuits” and can enjoy a good bed. Then, the 
morning after their admission, they are interviewed singly by- 
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~ the master. If he does not recommend them to a Public Assist- — 


ance Officer where they can get a subsistence allowance, then 
upstairs is a Ministry of Labour official empowered to find 
them employment on the spot and a Welfare Officer to unravel 
any personal problems. 

For those in the sad category of “habituals,” the incorrigibly 
Shifty or spiv-minded and unemployable, the L.C.C. opened 
recently a smaller centre at Southwark, to which the master 
at Camberwell transfers his seemingly hopeless cases, about 
three hundred in six months. At Southwark, casuals must stay 
in until noon, doing light domestic work to further the Centre’s 
maintenance. This small restriction on their liberties serves, it 
has been found, as a temporary check to their mischiefs; it 
prevents them from pursuing in full comfort whatever bits of 
shady business may be theirs. 

Within the Camberwell Centre is a hostel where the “home- 
less in work" live on “the gate," as the phrase is. They pay 
twenty-one shillings a week out of their wages for board and 
accommodation, receive beds with sheets on them, have a 
pleasant recreation room and a billiards' room, and get a good 
solid breakfast and evening meal. Their laundering is made 
easy and mending facilities are provided too. Thus a destitute 
man restarting employment can have behind him at the outset 
a firm background of domestic comfort and help. 

If evidence of the success of modern reclamation methods is 
wanted, it lies here. Besides encouraging a Savings Group 
among hostel members, the master has even inaugurated a 
modest welfare fund, all contributions to it coming from former 
casuals in appreciation of what has been done for them. With 
this money he is able to assist others in cases where official aid 
might be tardy, knowing well that a few shillings opportunely 
given can restore another drifting person to decency. | 

Homelessness, as various cases illustrate, can spring from 
tragic and unwarrantable causes. What happily cannot be 
reconciled in London to-day is any feeling a human | being may 
, hold of being permanently estranged. If a man turns vagrant, 

and stays a vagrant, then not hard circumstance but his own 

hard: wilfulness is at fault. The help is there, help for every ‘kind 
and condition of distress, if only he will avail himself of it. 
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The Camberwell Institution, the main vagrancy centre of the London County 
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CULTURE 
ACCORDING TO T. S. ELIOT 
By Seán O'FAoLÁIN 

ARELY have I read a more interesting, stimulating 
Rs confusing (and sometimes confused) book than this 
effort by Mr. T. S. Eliot to define Culture.* In the end 
my feeling was that one might as well attempt to define Power. 
lhere are too many possible meanings radiating out from the 
centre. Too many problems are involved in culture, such as 
the place of the individual in society, the extent of authority, 
the balance between tradition and revolt, the function of 
religion, or the aims of education. Consider this one sentence 
alone: “It is only by unremitting effort that we can persist in | 
being individuals in a society rather than members of a disci- 

plined crowd." The implications are bewildering. 

How, for instance, can anybody who finds himself in a 
"crowd," whatever that is, make of it a “society,” whatever 
that is, to be an individual in? Is Mr. Eliot, in that sentence, 
pleading for Authority and Revolt within it, or Evasion of it? 
I could understand him fully if he is, for this 1s the intelligent 
Irishman’s unfailing technique. But in Culture where is the 
Authority to come from? Surely in modern culture the whole 
trouble is excessive individualism on the one hand; and, on 
the other, as Mr. Eliot’s own early work shows, modern letters 
have waxed on individualistic revolt? But this, as we know, 
has been the seat of constant controversy. Is he pleading for 
Tension? What is wrong with being an '"individual" in “a 
disciplined crowd"? Or is this impossible? What ts an individual 
anyway? We go around in circles. 

I think of Garrigou-Lagrange, and of Maritain in his foot- 
steps, who hold that an individual is merely one mathematical 
unit like any other, and that what matters is personality, which is 
unique; and I think of Sir Thomas More, obedient to the last 
limit, willing to obey 1f only he could preserve his secret per- 
sonality intact. And, frankly, I just do not in the end believe 
that Mr. Eliot has thought very profoundly in that sentence. 

Mr. Eliot's approach to culture seems to be, basically, that 

* Notes Towards the Definition of Culture. By T. S. Eliot. Faber. ros. 6d. 
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of a religious man. To him it is not any one element, such as 
a knowledge of literature, or science, or music or the like—mere 
disconnected elements of the whole—nor is it even the sum of 
all those things. Culture is, as he says, “a way of life"; it is 
"what makes life worth living." He suggests to this reader that 
he feels it as a kind of national quidditas. He shies off the other, 
more popular meaning, that it is education or the result of it, 
and disagrees with Dr. Karl Mannheim's idea that it is some- 
thing created by élites. Rather, it produces the élite. It grows, 
and if it dies must grow again, out of the soil, and we are all, 
rich or poor, worker or drone, nourished by it in varying 
degrees, all indebted to each other, and to the seven genera- 
tions (or to the seven hundred) before us. It implies Authority 
as for the present, and, as for the future, some form of Apostolic 
Succession. The class and the family are its container and canal. 
So far, good. Religion then comes in, as it must in this view of 
culture as *a way of life," and at once a certain confusion 
inevitably begins. For the fact is that to say that culture.is “‘a 
way of Life" is to say that religion zs culture, and vice versa, and 
this Mr. Eliot will neither wholly have nor wholly deny. He 
does say we must not “identify” the two things. He insists that 
we must “relate” them. But, surely, if he has defined culture as 
one thing it cannot now become two things? What has happened 
is that he has shifted the meaning. He has remembered that 
religious men have clashed bitterly with secular men of refine- 
ment, taste and knowledge, who were not profoundly religious, 
and he cannot deny that these men were “cultured.” In other 
words, he is in the throes of an ancient controversy to which 
there is no end. For to discuss culture in terms of religion is 
like discussing poetry in terms of nationalism. It is a merry-go- 
round, The old scholastics evaded it by their famous per accidens 
formula: saying that certain things pertain to Faith only fer 
accidens, and finally deciding that as for art and morality ars 
ero non pertinet ad scientiam. moralem. Men like Eric Gill (and 
Mr. Eliot) dislike this because it sets artists, and culture, into a 
sort of private compound, cutting them off from society, or 
preserving them for occasional show, like bears in a zoo or 
chrysanthemums in a glasshouse. 'Gill went Communist. Mr. 
"Eliot (Anglican, Monarchist, Classicist) proclaims the via 
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media theory ob a "relationship" between religion and culture 
which he is, confessedly, unable to define. Who will blame him 
for that? He wants, like all of us, to have the best of both 
worlds, an inspired or lofty-minded culture and a humanized 
church. He wants both Thomas More and Thomas Hardy. 
Well, we all manage it somehow but nobody can say just how 
we manage it—except by countless mental reservations. 

Nobody will blame him; but, granted his own position, he is 
selling the pass. For over two hundred years the churches have 
been appeasing secular culture in precisely this way. And the 
result is that secular culture has become the only culture. 
Ruskin said that the process began one day in the year 1508! 
"In Rafael’s twenty-fifth year he was sent to decorate the 
Vatican for Julius II. In the first chamber he placed a picture 
of the World or Kingdom of theology, presided over by Christ. 
On the side wall of the same chamber he placed a picture of 
the World or Kingdom of Poetry presided over by Apollo. 
From that spot and that hour the doom of the arts in Europe 
went forth.” If Mr. Eliot is banking on a revivified Christianity 
to save Europe he must, apparently, go well behind Ruskin, 
Keble, Newman, Pusey, Sidney Smith or Laurence Sterne: 
apparently even behind 1508! 

The upshot of it is that, as we read on, we tacitly abandon 
the writer’s chosen position as hopeless, while gratefully apply- 
ing all the wise and pungent things he has to say to that very 
secular culture he abhors; aware on page after page of the 
Anglican tradition at its best, on education, politics, the sects, 
the regional arts. It is not his fault if that best 1s not also as 
strong as the enemy at the door. 

To sum up: one puts down this stimulating book with the 
feeling that culture is manifold and not to be confined within 
a term: that if religion is not culture, then culture is not to be 
confused with “a culture," it is not “a way of life”; that it is 
something added on to religion to make it human, indeed to 
make it tolerable; and that a great part of it is simply the 
expression of human delight in being alive. After all, chess, for 
example, has nothing to say to the next world, but it is great 
fun in this, like Derby Day, ITMA, Bach and stimulating 
intellectual discussions like the present book. 


OUR YOUNG POLONIANS 


By Ivor BROWN 


- JCYWOLONIUS, the chattering Chamberlain in Hamlet, 
poss that he was "accounted a good actor" in his 
^ youth. He had played the part of Cesar; Hamlet makes a 
rather feeble joke about the brute part of Brutus in killing him. 
Polonius relates that he acted while at the University; in old 
age he still considers himself a judge of stage affairs and of poetic 
diction. Hamlet dismisses him, as youth often does dismiss the 
elder critic, as what we should term a foolish old low-brow. 
"He's for a tale of bawdry or he sleeps.” 

That Polonius should have acted while at College was 
typical of his time. The nascent English drama owed a great 
deal to the Universities where old and new plays were being 
performed by the students before the professional theatres in 
. London were well established. Later the theatres of the capital 
drew largely on the brains of the University wits thus schooled 
in theatricals. We might have had Marlowe without Cambridge: 
but it would not have been the same Marlowe. 

Puritanism separated art from education and it is almost 
incredible now, when every university in Britain and almost 
every college in every university has its dramatic society, that 
so much fuss should have been made in the 1880's when the 
Oxford University Dramatic Society was founded. Then the 
performance of Shakespearean or Greek tragedy was discussed 
on high as though it were some most audacious undertaking, 
almost an outbreak of licentiousness. 'The stage of the day was 
considered by the reverend seniors who directed the affairs of 
. universities to be a dangerous edifice, as it were the gate-house 
of perdition, the home and workshop of the “harlotry players.” 

However, the universities successfully reasserted their right 
to act plays as well as to study them. Now the delight of students 
in their grease paint has led almost to excess of stage perform- 
ance. But, if much time is spent on memorizing parts and 
rehearsing productions, there is the fairly common excuse that 
the theatre is being fostered by experiment and that the plays 
chosen are rareties in need of rediscovery. Furthermore, there 
is the general, and to my mind cogent, plea that it is absurd to 
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study drama simply as a sub-section of English (or any other) 
literature. Plays do not properly exist until they are performed. 
Voice and movement are the life of them. Therefore, if students 
are to make drama one of their subjects, they must directly 
see the pattern and feel the impact of theatrical art instead of 
relying on texts and commentaries alone. 

As to the freshening of the British theatre by student revivals, 
the facts certainly show that plays scarcely ever acted in the 
ordinary way of theatrical business are given an airing. Just 
before the end of 1948 Leeds University, under stimulus of a 
distinguished critic, Wilson Knight, produced Timon of Athens, 
one of Shakespeare’s plays least commonly seen. Also at Leeds, 
early in 1949, there was a festival of University Dramatic 
Societies, as well as of Musical Societies. The pieces chosen for | 
performance by the various teams were as follows: 

The Beaux Stratagem, by Farquhar. Manchester University. 

Happy as Larry, by Donagh MacDonagh. Durham University. 

Egmont, by Goethe. King's College, Newcastle. 

Arms and the Man, by G. Bernard Shaw. Exeter University 

College. 

The Infernal Machine, by Jean Cocteau. Sheffield University. 
The Leeds University production of Timon of Athens, with 
Wilson Knight appearing in the title role, was also included. 
Except for Arms and the Man there is no popular favourite in this 
list, which includes rare Shakespeare, Restoration comedy of 
intrigue, modern Irish rhymed comedy, Han classic, and 
French modernism. 

At the same time a group of players from Oxford University 
brought to London their production of the First Quarto of 
Hamlet. This is a short, rough, presumably stolen version of 
Shakespeare’s great tragedy made in 1603. The poet’s own text 
was printed fully and correctly in the Second Quarto a year 
after and again, twenty years later and with a few cuts, in the 
First Folio. The First Quarto is, naturally, not often acted, 
being such a skimpy and inaccurate product of rough-and-ready 
shorthand reporting or perhaps an exploitation of some players’ 
muddled memories of the script. But, since nothing even 
remotely connected with Shakespeare is nowadays left un- 
studied, it is well that we should see this version of his master- 
piece outside the library and the study. 
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For some réason Oxford had picked on eighteenth-century 
clothes. As Stratford-upon-Avon had recently seen Hamlet 
presented in Victorian attire, there seems to be now no period 
left into which the wayward fancy of producers has not pitch- 
forked the Prince. As the First Quarto is essentially a rough text 
vamped up by actors in the Tudor play-house, one would think 
that Tudor costumes would suit it best. It is really no excuse that 
Garrick played Shakespeare in the silks and wigs of the eigh- 
teenth century. He was, by so doing, playing Shakespeare in his 
modern and contemporary dress, as we ourselves quite fre- 
quently do. He was not deliberately picking out some irrelevant 
period in order to “have fun" with it. 

The Oxford experiment, though liable to a charge of affecta- 
tion, was well received on the whole, more for the spirit in which 
it was intended than for the technical achievement in its 
performance. Ken Tynan, the producer, is obviously one of 
whom the theatre will see and hear more. As I write, the 
Oxford University Dramatic Society is rehearsing Richard I, 
the Cambridge Marlowe Society is preparing Henry VIII, and 
the Cambridge Greek Play Committee is working on J. T. 
Sheppard's translation of Sophocles’ Gidipus Tyrannus. These are 
the more conventional choices of the older, more responsible 
societies. But the less official groups in all the Universities are 
constantly taking a chance with the rarely revived classics. 
Not long ago, for example, I saw the medical students of St. 
Mary's Hospital in The Revenger’s Tragedy, by Cyril Tourneur, 
no masterpiece certainly, but richly illustrative of the work of 
Shakespeare’s inferior rivals, men who added to bloody’ melo- 
drama an occasional flash of incisive comedy or poetic genius. 

Only one English University, that of Bristol, has a Depart- 
ment of Drama. This does not make the theatre and its arts a 
special degree-subject at Bristol, as it does in some American 
Universities. Here is a statement from an article in Theatre 
. To-day by Mr. Thomas Taig, Director of the Department, 
explaining how it 1s working:— 

The department of drama,in the University of Bristol has 
completed one year of formal study, and a small group of students, 


having taken the first part of the examination, now enter on a 
further period of two years before finishing the General Degree in 
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1950. "General" in this connection means that candidates will be 

examined in three subjects at the final stage: in practice most 

students of the new department will combine the study of drama 

with that of philosophy and Latin (or Greek). Honours classifica- 

tion will depend equally on their performance in all three subjects. 
Certainly the young Polonians at Bristol cannot be accused of 
undue specialization. Drama gets “four or five hours per week 
about twenty-five weeks of the year, excluding vacation work, 
private study and practice." There is plenty of time for general 
widening of the mind. 

.The Oxford University Drama. Commission decided that if 
the theatre and its various arts and crafts were as seriously and 
intensively studied as in some American Universities there 
would be danger to intellectual discipline. Oxford is, no doubt, 
justly afraid of a Drama Department attracting long-haired 
and oddly costumed play-boys and exhibitionists. Such types 
will in some small number, always turn up at Oxford and 
perhaps af all universities and may act as a useful leaven among 
the stodgier undergraduates. But.too much recognition is bad 
for them and if they had a Drama School and degree of their 
own and need study nothing else, the result might be to give 
status to something rather flashy, flimsy and affected. At least 
that 1s the official outlook. 

I myself would oppose whole-time devotion to the theatre by 
University students. If they are later going on the stage as a 
profession, they can learn the technicalities there; the business 
of a university is to give them a background of knowledge 
about the arts and the achievements of mankind in general. 
If there is to be a special Drama Department, let it be limited 
in its command of students’ time'and energy as at Bristol. Like 
Polonius, the undergraduates of to-day may well be accounted 
good actors because of their spare-time performances at college 
or on vacation. They are more likely to be accounted good 
citizens also if, in addition to facing an audience, they square 
up to the general reading and study that make a full and culti- 
vated man. | 


. CHANTREY BEQUEST PICTURES 


AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


By Paure HeNDY 
| HIS year's Winter Exhibition at the Royal Academy in 
| London is of the Chantrey Collection: all the pictures 
and sculpture bought under the terms of the Chantrey 
Bequest and normally housed—though few are exhibited—in 
the Tate Gallery. . 
Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. (1781-1841), made a fortune as 
a sculptor, largely from portrait busts of famous men of his 
day, and bequeathed it for the purchase of “works of Fine Art | 
of the highest merit in painting and sculpture that can be 
obtained either already executed or which may hereafter be 
executed by Artists of any Nation Provided such Artists shall 
have actually resided in Great Britain during the executing 
and completing of such works." Lady Chantrey, who retained 
the life interest, lived until 1875; and the buying did not begin 
until 1877. Since then more than £145,000 has been spent. 
The spending has always been done by the President and 
Council of the Royal Academy; but since 1922 the recommenda- 
tions have been made by joint committees formed of three 
Academicians and two representatives of the Tate Gallery, 
which ever since its foundation in 1897 has been the not usually 
willing recipient. The new organization made a good start, 
with the little Self-Portrait in oil by the Punch draughtsman 
‘Charles Keene (1823-91), which seems, among the rest, vividly 
real and direct, clean in colour and rich in light, and the large - 
Hammersmith Bridge on Boat-Race Day by Walter Greaves (1846— 
1991), which is real life again, seen with a naiveté both genuine 
and adventurous. But since then not much has filtered through 
by the artists who have given England what place she has in | 
the world tradition since the Chantrey money began to flow. 
lhere are two bronzes by Epstein and three pictures—two of 
them very indifferent—by John. There are pictures, bought 
after the artist's death, by Bevan, Gilman, Gertler. But there is 
nothing here by Whistler, Sickert, Gore, Matthew Smith, 
Gaudier-Brzeska, Paul Nash, Henry Moore, Graham Suther- 
land, not to mention any of the distinguished Frenchmen who 
have worked in England: Dalou, Daubigny, Monet, Pissarro, 





PoRTRAIT OF THE ARTIST by CHARLES KEEN! 


From the Chantrey Collection at the Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
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Sisley or Derain. This is therefore largely a retrospective 
exhibition of the Royal Academy since 1877, and it is almost 
exclusively an exhibition of Royal Academy taste. 

In most exhibitions the critic looks instinctively for what he 
thinks is good; and, when he comes to write, attempts to 
persuade others to share in his enjoyment. In this exhibition 
the search is so nearly without fruit that it would be misleading 
to do more than mention in passing what there is of good. 
The majority of the exhibits are bad; and the largest and the 
most pretentious are the worst. 








The printed form which has to be returned with each picture E 


submitted for the Royal Academy Summer Exhibition states - X 
that any quotations from poetry which are to accompany the 
picture’s title in the catalogue must not be excessive in length. 
One may enhance the value of a picture by quoting poetry. 
When there were no exhibitions and no catalogues, Giovanni 
Bellini inscribed a Latin couplet on his Pietà of the Brera, and 
Botticelli decorated his Nativity in the National Gallery with 
Greek inscriptions. Most of the world's great pictures have told 
a story; and it was not always a well-known one. Mantegna's 
Allegories in the Louvre, for instance, or Titian’s Bacchanals in - 
the Prado and the National Gallery tell elaborate stories; and 
these, if we know them, add to our enjoyment of the pictures. i 
We can all the better appreciate how the literary poetry of the 
subject is transcribed into visual poetry, into another language, 
the language of painting. Form, light, colour, the very texture. 
of the paint are instinct with life, and the new grammar 1as a 
beauty of its own which transcends the original story. This may 

















be involved, and even told with rhetoric, but the very excite- a 


ment by which the painter communicates his capacity for 
sensuous feelir ing ensures the absence of false sentiment. So, even 
if their story is unknown, these pictures of Mantegna. and 
Titian stand of themselves as works of art because of the 
intensity of the life which they contain and the clean coherence 
of their visual theme. er 3 
That the English are a literary people is no excuse r^ 
incoherent English painting. The critics who have thus apolo- 
gized for the ‘‘anecdotage” of the Royal Academy seem to have 














confused the words literary and literal. English writers have | 
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d -won the world's esteem not for their anecdotes but for. their 
poetry. Hogarth, the inventor of the English story-telling 
.picture, was not an anecdotal painter, but a social satirist. 
He is a great English painter because he tells a good straight 
story with the frankness of the eighteenth century, and because 
the visual world that he creates has something of the light and 
colour of real life. If he is not ope of the great painters of the 
world, this is because it is hard to raise social satire to the level 
of poetry. It can be done even in paint, as Peter Breughel 
showed. He is a greater painter than Hogarth because his satire 
goes deeper and has a meaning more universal. To express it 
. he had to create a wider and more real visual world with 
-. solider and more varied forms and subtler light and colour. 
With Breughel it is hard to tell satire from poetry. 

The Two Crowns by Sir Frank Dicksee, President of the Royal 
Academy 1924-28, is a poor picture because it is an over- 
pretentious story ludicrously told. A galaxy of lovely young 
ladies in costly robes is showering roses before the white charger 
of one of the kings, gorgeously caparisoned and nodding white 
ostrich plumes. The king, erect in glittering armour surrounded 
by pikes and banners, rides by the crucifix, in crown of gold. 
The King of Men, drooping from his cross, is carved in wood 
and shown in decent—if inexplicable—shadow; but golden light 
flashes from His crown of thorns. What do we see in the face of 

m the living king, which is the climax of the composition? Revela- 
+ tion? Sudden humility? Little but the banal “‘eyes-left” of the 

| march past in the limelight of the Albert Hall, This is a dom 
tableau for a pageant, and no more. 

There are other pictures in which religion appears in more 
ambiguous guise. Such is Renunciation by Philip Hermogenes 
Calderon, Keeper of the Royal Academy from 1887 till. 1898. 
Here the girl novice, who has a very pretty figure, kneels at 
the altar naked before a circle of approving monks. The event 
seems an unlikely one; indeed the original title, which involved 
. St. Elizabeth of Hungary, had to be changed as the result of 
. correspondence in The Times. In his search through the history 
. books. for a salacious subject the artist had apparently gone 

 astray. 
That researches of im kind have sometimes gone to consider- 








anecdote. Under the ultramarine and gold vaulting: of 
Borgia. Apartments in the Vatican, surrounded by all 
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. able lengths i is shown by Lucretia Borgia reigns at the Vatican i in the E 

Absence of Pope Alexander VI, the work of Frank Cadogan Cowper, . 
who was elected R.A. in 1994. This requires an extract from — 
the diary of the then Papal Master of Ceremonies to be inscribed = 
not only i in the catalogue but on the gold label to the frame; - 
though the extract in itself does not appear to justify 


oe Cardinals in cardinal red, the golden-haired Renaissa 
princess extends her pretty foot from under her crimson 5 
gown, to be kissed by a kneeling Franciscan. This is a 
skilfully painted picture, though the colour and texture ai 
uniformly hot and rich, in keeping with the overcro 
composition and with the turgid, at ary superabundai to 
sentiment. a 
There are many skilfully painted pictures. One marvels at 
ty displayed. But one has to marvel equally the 
industry was accompanied by so little thought and fee 
When the apologists for these pictures, admitting tha! 
appeal is sadly out of date, claim that they are at least “be 
full" painted, one wonders what they mean. Painting 
means to an end, and the execution is always one wi h 
expression achieved. It is only when the end is a fine on 
the painting can become expressive in itself, beautiful me 
intensity : and its fitness. When the world that the artist cre | 
is empty or trivial, when the sentiment for which it is creat 
muddled or false, the means of expression can have no value 


themselves. Industry thus wasted may well have kept many 








artist happily employed. But for the rest of us it is only waste eof of 
time. 

















 MUSIC-NEW BALLETS AT COVENT 
GARDEN 


WU By DyneLtey Hussey 
© FTq^HE Sadler’s Wells Ballet returned to Covent Garden 
di | _ Theatre with two additions to their repertory. Both new 
ballets have choreography by Frederick Ashton, who 
once more displays the range and versatility of his invention, 
_ if not altogether with his usual success. In Don Juan, indeed, 
there is a fundamental divergence between the style of the 
music and that of the choreography; no skill in the arrangement 
of the dance patterns can bridge the gap. Strauss's tone-poem, 
upon which the ballet is based, has as its programme a poem by 
Lenau portraying Don Juan in search of an ideal woman, but 
always disillusioned by each new adventure. | 
Ashton has substituted for this an idea from Théophile 
Gautier embodied in the line: “The love that caught strange 
light from Death's own eyes." Having gone to a French poet, 
Ashton has fitted to the music choreography in the contemporary 
French “classical” style with hard, precise lines. He has, in fact, 
applied the style, which admirably fitted the thin, sharp music 
of Stravinsky's Scénes de Ballet, to Strauss's rich and passionate 
lyricism. Edward Burra's surrealist setting and the exiguous 
tutus of the women underline the misfit. But one cannot help 
feeling that the attempt to convert Don Juan into a ballet, even 
on the more dramatic lines of Helpmann's treatment of 
Ischaikovsky's Hamlet, was in any case doomed to failure. 
Strauss's music is so compact in form, despite its wealth of 
incident, that it affords no opportunity for expansion into 
dancing. 
The second novelty was the exact converse of Don Fuan—a 
three-act ballet in the Romantic manner occupying the whole 


..- -evening's programme. Prokofiev's Cinderella, composed some 





three or four years ago, is the first new ballet on this grand 
scale to be produced in Western Europe. If the music, some- 
.. times closely modelled upon Tschaikovsky, generally sounds 
. rather insipid in comparison with the warmth and passion of 
The Swan Lake or The Sleeping Beauty, it affords the choreographer 
every opportunity for the full deployment of the dancers’ skill. 
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At two points in the story Prokofiev shows that he can 
create a powerful dramatic effect by means of his music. 
The entry of the Good Fairy, disguised as an old beggar, is 
accompanied by music that really suggests a strange and 
magic. personality, and the striking of the clock at midnight is 
made the occasion for an almost terrifying scene of nightmare 
frustration as Cinderella attempts to escape from the ball- 
room through the throng of guests. : 

For the rest, there are charming waltzes—charming, that i is, 
if you listen with only one ear—for the corps de ballet: there i isa ? 
beautiful divertissement of the Four Seasons to end Act I an d 
provide for Cinderella's transformation; and there is a cla: ssical - 
Adagio for Cinderella and a pas de deux with her Prince. All these 
dances are, in a sense, derived from Petipa, but the choreograp phy: o 
is by no means merely imitative. The old forms have been 
re-created in a contemporary manner, and the synthesis is 
something newer and more original than most of Prokofievs — . 
music, which really is derivative for all his wilful, modernist —— 
somersaults into wrong keys. E 

The part of Cinderella has been danced alternately by Miss — 
Moira Shearer with Mr. Michael Somes as her partner and : 
Miss Violetta Elvin with Mr. John Hart. Miss Fonteyn, who = = 
was to have appeared in the part, unhappily had an accident ^ 
during the first performance of Don Juan, which has prevented — — 
her dancing. Miss Elvin, whom I saw, danced with the 
brilliant style of the true ballerina, and, if she did not move 
one deeply with the pathos of Cinderella, that may well have 
been the fault of the music which gave little help in that 
direction.. u 

But the ballet was, in fact, largely “stolen” by the two Ugly. 
Sisters, played by Mr. Robert Helpmann and Mr. Frederick E 
Ashton. Their grotesque spinsters were raised above thelevelof . 
mere caricature by the accuracy of observation with which — 
they had been built up into two individual characters—Mr. 
Helpmann, the domineering, Mr. Ashton, the yielding and 
down-trodden female. By the end one came to be almost sorry 
for them in their discomfiture! That some of their scenes, 
especially i in the first act, are too long is not the choreographer’ 8 
fault, since he had to abide by his scenario and score; the 
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dames. Cinderella was appropriately put on during the Christmas 
holiday and was so successful that all the other ballets in the 
repertory have been dropped for the time being. Asa spectacle 
the ballet is delightful, though something more might have 
been done to make the final *apotheosis" into the scenic climax 
of the entertainment. 


Two New Choral Works 
Thomas Wood's Chanticleer, of which the score has been 
published by Messrs. Stainer and Bell, marks the return to 
active musical life of a composer of unusual talent and indivi- 
- duality. Dr. Wood, who is the son of a Master Mariner, has - 
. always displayed a robust taste for adventure, especially at sea. 
Some of his adventures may be read in his Australian book, 
Cobbers, and his autobiography, True Thomas. 'The most exciting 
is still untold, for, despite defective eyesight which makes it 
astonishing that he can contrive to compose music at all, he 
managed to get into the wildest part of the recent war in the 
jungles of New Guinea and Burma. 

Chanticleer is, therefore, a welcome symbol of renewed 
activity, apart from its extraordinary merits. It is a setting for 
unaccompanied chorus, usually in four parts, with solo voices, 

. of a modernized version by Neville Coghill of the Nun's Priest 
Tale from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. The music is frankly 
tuneful, humorous and full of witty musical jests, which last do 
not greatly matter if you do not see their point. These qualities 
commend the work at once to the hearer. But beyond them are 
more important qualities which mark an advance on anything 
the composer has yet produced—the astonishing virtuosity of 
his choral technique, which yet never transgresses the limits of 
the practical, and the complete artistic success of the narrative 
style. This is a tale told in music and it is as exciting and as 
amusing to the modern hearer as it must have been to the 
. company on the Pilgrim's Way five centuries ago. | 
co There is nothing particularly medieval or archaic in Wood's 
~ robust and vivid music, which manages to say something fresh 
and original in a simple diatonic idiom. Benjamin Britten's 


x ades is that he has managed to fill in these scenes with: comic | : E 
inventions that never descend to the slap-stick of pantomime - 
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The ballet CINDERELLA: (top) ROBERT HELPMANN and FREDERICK A 


SHTON 
as the Ugly Sisters; (below) MOIRA SHEARER d: Cinderella, MICHAEL 
SoMES as Prince Gharming 











Ropert HELPMANN in (he ballet Do JUAN: (above) with MARGOT 
FoNTEYN; (below) surrounded by carnival dancers 
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new cantata, St. Nicolas, composed last year for the centenary 
celebrations of Lancing College, in Sussex, and just published 
by Messrs. Boosey and Hawkes, approaches the legends con- 
nected with the Saint in a spirit of simple, childlike faith 

which might be called neo-medizval. To do this successfully 
and without creating an impression of self-consciousness is 
something of a feat. But Britten had already shown that he has 
the imagination to see things through the innocent eyes of 
childhood in the Ceremony of Carols, an enchanting work of which 
a recording was made by the Decca Company. 


New Recordings 


The Gramophone Company (H.M.V.) have added further 
excerpts from the Sadler’s Wells performance of Verdi's Simone 
Boccanegra to the tenor air issued a few months back. The new 
records include the, famous bass air from the Prologue, Il 
lacerato spirito, finely sung by Mr. Howell Glynne, a true basso 
cantante; the trio from Act IT; and the great finale in the 
Council Chamber from Act I. This latter scene, the finest in 
the opera, is dominated by Mr. Arnold Matter’s impressive 
Doge. After being neglected for about eighty years, the opera 
has won a resounding success at Sadler's Wells Theatre and has 
been given a special broadcast performance in the B.B.C.’s 
Third Programme. 

There have been several recordings of Bach's Chaconne for 
solo violin, but I do not think the whole ofthe Partita in D minor 
.has been recorded before. The Decca Company have issued a 
set made by Mr. Alfredo Campoli, which is a remarkable 
feat of sustained virtuosity and good musicianship. Mr. Campoli 
has not, indeed, gone back to the Ur-text of the Chaconne, but 
he plays his chosen edition with a fine sense of style. It is a pity 
that the records are wrongly labelled '"Sonata"—a fact which 
is mentioned for the benefit of anyone wishing to buy them. 
The Boyd Neel Orchestra has now completed its set of Bach's 
Brandenburg Concertos for the same company with an excellent. 
performance of No. 6 in B flat, the one scored for string orchestra 
without violins. The grave texture of the music comes out well 
in the recording. 


THE FILM SOCIETIES 
By Duys PowELL 


N Britain the relations between critic and public are occa- 
] seat disturbed by divergences between the opportunities 

of a metropolitan audience and the deprivations of many 
provincial audiences. The system of commercial distribution of 
films means that, outside London, comparatively few cities and 
towns are able to enjoy the Continental cinema. Many towns 
are served only by the circuits, chains of cinemas controlled by 
a central organization and showing only the films distributed 
by the organization. Thus the writer in London, if he has, as 
. most of us have, an admiration for the Continental cinema, may 
again and again devote the greater part of his space to a 
discussion of films which thousands of his readers have no 
chance of seeing. Any serious critic’s files contain letters from 
readers complaining of this very situation. The critic sympa- 
thizes, certainly, with the complainers. But if one of the film 
critic's functions is to point to what is best in the cinema, there 
is no remedy: in a week offering Paisa one does not spend one's 
space on some third-rate farce. 

Or is there perhaps a remedy after all? “Can you tell me,” 
one of my own correspondents writes, "whether the films you 
weekly canonize can be secured for showing by film clubs? 
There is no film club here so I should appreciate your guidance 
as to where one directs enquiries in order to glean the necessary 
advice for forming a film club." And there indeed is the answer 
to the discrepancy between the opportunities of the capital and 
the opportunities of the provinces: the film society movement. 

During the war the movement necessarily slackened its 
pace: accommodation was difficult, audiences were scattered, 
the younger generation who form the majority of the film club 
audience were in the armed forces; above all the films were not 
available. But since the war, and in particular in the last year or 
so, there has been an extraordinary revival in the activities of 
the film clubs. As a matter of fact there has been a renaissance 
of local artistic activities of all kinds; and with it a great readi- 
ness to learn: a desire to be put in contact. The specialist in any 
of the arts is overwhelmed with requests from all over the coun- 
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try to lecture, to take part in debates and brains trusts. Thi: 
requests come from groups of all kinds. But it is only to be 
expected that by far the most numerous of the requests for. 
lectures which the film critic receives come from the film 
societies and clubs. 

lo-day there is a Federation of Film Societies which 
has the backing and the financial support of the British Film 
Institute. There is, perhaps, no acknowledged leader among 
the various societies, though envious glances are cast from 
the provinces at the programmes of the New London Film 
Society. Yet all of us in Britain except the very young look 
back to a time when there was one organization of which 
everybody spoke with respect: the original Film Society. 
Founded “in order that work of interest in the study of cinemato- 
graphy, and yet not easily accessible, might be made available 
to its members," this was the body which brought the great 
Russian silent films before British audiences: which introduced 
to us the French avant-garde; which brought to the screen the 
early works of the British documentary school. 

When it was obliged to suspend its work in 1939 members 
felt that nothing could fill the gap. But in the last three years a 
number of associations have sprung up: the New London Film 
Society prominent among them. Among the members of the 
Council of the original Film Society was Iris Barry: a distin- 
guished name to everybody in America and Europe who is 
interested in the cinema. Miss Barry, an Englishwoman by 
birth who is now Curator of the Film Library of the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, has a knowledge and an authority 
unexcelled among the film experts; since the war, as a repre- 
sentative at European Film Congresses or a member of the 
jury at International Film Festivals, she has enhanced an 
already powerful reputation. And as Vice-President of the 
New London, Film Society she has helped this post-war associa- 
tion to fulfil one of the functions of a film society: to be inter- 
national. | 

We have, all of us, admired the films of France, Sweden, 
Russia, Germany; to-day, since the appearance of the work of 
Rossellini and a handful of his compatriots, we add the name 
of Italy. But in Britain there has often been the danger that, in 
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recognizing the qualities of the Continental cinema, we should 
forget the superlative contributions of America. A few years 
of banal Hollywood films, and the snobs in the audience are 
already dismissing the American cinema as vulgar or negli- 
gible: already they are forgetting Griffith, Chaplin, Ingrani, 
Cruse, Harold Lloyd, Buster Keaton, von Stroheim, Milestone, 
Ford, Wyler, Flaherty. But two years before the death of 
Griffith reminded us all of our debt to a great master, the New 
London Film Society, with Iris Barry’s help, was organizing 
Griffith programmes; in 1946-47 it was organizing an all- 
American season. . 

It cannot be denied, however, that the difficulty of obtaining 
copies of the American classics, combined with the current 
taste for the Continental screen, has meant that film societies 
in Britain have relied for the bulk of their programmes on the 
European cinema. Taking a few examples at random, one 
finds, for example, that in the programmes arranged this last 
winter for the Edinburgh Film Guild (whose success may be 
gauged by the fact that membership has been limited to 2,500), 
the films booked include four French pieces, Farrebique among 
them; and two Italian films, of which Vivere in Pace is one. The 
Glasgow Film Society, which was founded in 1929 and is to-day 
the oldest society in operation, offers two French pieces and 
three German: Baron Münchausen, the perennial Caligari, and 
the Riefenstahl 1936 Olympic Games film (a current favourite 
with many clubs). Or, if we look at another of the societies 
which has been organized in the English capital, the London 
Film Club, we find that the season includes only two American 
works, Griffith's Abraham Lincoln and a Disney cartoon; all the 
other fifteen films are European: French, Russian, German, 
Swedish, Italian, Hungarian. It is interesting to note the 
recurrence of certain titles. The French Les Enfants du Paradis 
is popular, and so is the Danish Day of Wrath: admiration for 
Raimu is reflected in the frequent choice of a film, itself 
mediocre, in which he gave a superb performance, La Fille du 
Puisatier: and certain old favourites turn up again and again: 
Feyder’s La Kermesse Héroique, Carné’s Quai des Brumes, René 
Clair's The Italian Straw Hat. 

Yet it would not be accurate to present a picture of a move- 
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ment which made no attempt to choose outside the accepted 
Continental successes. The Marx Brothers, for instance, are 
favourites, and A Night at the Opera appears in a good many 
programmes; Milestone's Of Mice and Men (which has received 
surprisingly little attention on the Continent) 1s admired by 
British film society audiences; so is another American tragedy, 
William A. Wellman's story of a lynching, Strange Incident: 
while the best of the British documentaries, both old and new, 
are repeatedly shown, among them Basil Wright's lyrical Song 
of Ceylon and Paul Rotha's exposition of the facts of inter- 
national food distribution, World of Plenty. 

An interest in the international range of the cinema, a desire 
to hear and express opinions, a desire to experiment in a medium 
which is, perhaps, from a technical point of view the most 
complex of all the arts—all this is important in the social 
history of the cinema. Especially remarkable is the extent 
of the film society movement: the variety of places in which 
it has made itself felt. One might indeed expect a Scientific 
Film Society in London, and film societies in. London and 
Edinburgh, Birmingham and Liverpool, Cardiff and Man- 
chester. One would expect a lively interest in the cinema in 
the University cities and in the great public schools. But what 
encourages the enthusiast for the cinema is to find a parallel 
enthusiasm, not only in the major cities, but im a hundred 
smaller places: to find holiday towns such as Blackpool com- 
peting with industrial centres such as Wolverhampton; to 
find a North Staffordshire society and a South Devon society, 
a club for the people of St. Albans, a club for the employees of 
Bournville, a film society for Birmingham's Grammar Schools; 
to find the co-operative movement in Britain arranging its own 
cinema summer schools and a single small branch of the 
movement producing its own film newsletter. Best of all is the 
knowledge that the film society movement is both international 
in mood and constructive in aim. When the great Eisenstein 
died, memorial programmes were organized by film clubs 
both in London and outside. And the relationship of the cinema 
to the other arts was admirably stressed recently by a programme 
at London's Cinema Club, which made an excursion, oid the 
screen, into the spheres of painting, sculpture and the theatre. 
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AFRICA AND THE AFRICANS 
By MARGERY PERHAM 


THE SORCERER’S APPRENTICE: 
A Journey Through East Africa. By 
Elspeth Huxley. Chatto. 18s. 

Africa is news to-day. Even if this is due 

mainly to the rather unromantic relation- 

ship of the continent with our margarine 
ration the British public may be led on to 
realize that there are other points of 
interest about Africa. Such attraction this 
book, in which the ground-nuts play their 
part, is well designed to give. It is news: it 
is, indeed, first-class reporting, but, more 
than this, itis vigorous brushwork describing 
the African scene with forthright, almost 
startling presentations of African problems. 

The writer can call Kenya her home and 

loves it as such, yet she comes to it from 

England and sees it with fresh eyes: more- 

over, by tracing a wide circle from Kenya 

through Zanzibar, Tanganyika and Uganda 
and home again, she remarks the contrasts 
and comparisons between the territories. 

Mrs. Huxley shows unusual restraint in 
not continually asking her readers to picture 
her on the road or to sympathize with her 
every time her car sticks in the mud or a 
snake shares her guest-house. But by this 
modesty she renounces the realism which 
can be the charm of the travel journal: as 
she makes her great strides from one place 
and problem to another, it must often be 
difficult for those who do not know the 
country to picture her progress and to 
understand the geographical meaning of 
some of her settings. But we must accept her 
work for what it is—a brilliant picture book 
— pictures, stereoscopically vital, of lands, 
and of people and of the problems the two 
create by their interaction. 

Some of these pictures remain printed on 
the mind. There is the “dazzling view of 
pink flamingoes in their millions standing 
knee-deep in shallow glassy waters, their 
beaks half submerged, filtering ‘out their 
algal food with a soft muttering sound that 
fills the air like the whispering of a thousand 
tittle-tattlers.” At Kilindini are: “the docks 
at night when the tall cranes, swinging like 
slow prehistoric armoured beasts searching 


for food, were dropping net-loads of sacks 
into the floodlit hold of a vessel bound for 
Ceylon.” The picture is always followed by 


"the quick interpretation: “Here one can 


prod with one's toe the foundation of two 
countries’ aspirations. The newest school, 
the latest welfare committee, are but puffs of 
air unless these crates substantiate them. ...” 

The pictures with their annotations might 
be no more than a jumble of vivid impres- 
sions if they were not held in place by the 
master-theme of the writer’s'mind. Mrs, 
Huxley is a scientist before she is a reporter: 
where most of us see men and animals as 
objects complete in themselves, she sees 
them always in relation to each other, to 
the vegetation, natural and cultivated, 
against which they stand, and the earth 
beneath their feet which is carrying them 
all. Government, race relations, nationa- 
lism—all these are to her superficial 
matters above the basic question as to how 
the races in Africa are to co-operate in the 
business of feeding themselves and others 
from the soil of East Africa. If this book is 
pictorial, the illustrations are divided into 
two sets. “Look here, upon this picture, 
and on this——!”’ In one set of pictures we 
are shown the Africans, blind and improvi- 
dent, raping their mother earth and 
blundering on into disaster and starvation. 
In the other, we see Europeans farming the 
difficult land with science and loving care, 
raising pedigree stock and rich crops, or 
spending themselves in research, in teaching, 
in arduous experiment, often at the expense 
of the hard-worked British taxpayer, in 
order to save the African from his own 
ignorance and lethargy. 

The whole book, indeed, represents a 
question, and one which is put to every 
British citizen and not only to the African 
expert. “Is our policy in Africa sound? Are 
we justified in preaching self-government to 
the East African, rousing his nationalist 
ambitions in a pHase of his economic 
development when his hope of decent 
survival depends upon the help, scientific 
and financial, and.the political discipline 
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that we alone can supply?" It is a fair 
question, though it could be put in some- 
what different terms, and it will have to be 
answered in the next ten or fifteen years. 
It is no answer, but it is a fair comment, 
that before a task which cannot even be 
attempted except with faith, Mrs. Huxley's 
mind is shaped to collect all that is grave 
and menacing. As far as the African is 
concerned, though it is clear she often tries 
to be fair and even generous, the cumulative 
impression given by her is that of a prose- 
cutor, not of a judge. 

This is a statement, not necessarily a criti- 
cism. But though in her many descriptions of 
British officials, who are the heroes of her 
story, she often quotes theirdark forebodings, 
she shows that not all of them are working 
under a cloud of pessimism but with the faith 
that alone can make a partial success of the 
almost impossible task she describes. Per- 
haps the most hopeful answer given ‘to 
her stark question, since it is one that 
can be answered only in acts and not in 
words, is the remark she herself quotes of 
the officer who was struggling with the most 
difficult district in Kenya. “If we don’t 
make too many mistakes and manage to 
keep a jump or two ahead, we shall slowly 
get on top in the end.” She ends her book 
on a fainter note of optimism than this as, 
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Title-page decoration to “The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice" 
looking down from her plane on to the 
island where the 30-million-year-old skull 
of “ Proconsul ” was lately found, she thinks 
that no doubt he had his problems but 
“he evidently overcame them in the end.” 
Finally, the reader will be grateful for 
thirty-two splendid illustrations and a map, 
and justifiably resentful at being denied the 
index which in a book of this kind is a 
necessity. 


DAVID. LLOYD GEORGE 
By R. A. Scorr-JAMEs 


DAVID LLOYD GEORGE: The 
Official Biography. By Malcolm 
Thomson, with the collaboration of 
Frances, Countess Lloyd-George of 
Dwyfor. Hutchinson. 255. 

At the present time it would be no easy 

matter for any biographer to write a 

perfectly objective and unprejudiced life of 

David Lloyd George. It is doubtful if there 

has been any great figure in British public 

life who has had so many enthusiastic 
admirers and so many implacable enemies; 
and the bitterest of the enemies were those 
who in his earlier years were on his side. 

It is no just ground of complaint against Mr. 

Thomson that he is wholly an admirer, and 

it would be too much to expect of him that 

he should give a definitive, fully balanced 
judgment of Lloyd George as man and as 


statesman. But being the “official bio- 
grapher," with full access to all the papers 
in Lady Lloyd-George's possession, we do 
expect that he should produce an abun- 
dantly documented work which would 
provide us with material for judgment. 

It is just here that this book is deficient. 
In particular we should expect a very full 
and substantiated account of events at 
certain critical moments—for example, 
when Britain’s participation in war was in 
the balance in August 1914; when Asquith 
resigned in 1916 and Lloyd George became 
Premier; and we should expect a fuller 
explanation of the bitterness aroused by the 
Coupon Election of 1918 and the decisive 
split between the two wings of the Liberal 
Party. But in fact the narrative is hurried 
at these points and the version given is 
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arbitrary and insufficient just where a 
convincing statement was most essential. 
Again, in the apparent desire to give 
Lloyd George the largest credit for his 
achievements the author does something 
less than justice to his colleagues. He does 
not even mention the splendid service 
rendered to him by Charles Masterman in 
carrying through his famous Insurance Bill, 
though it was Masterman, and not Lloyd 
George, who had to pay the penalty for the 
odium incurred through the misrepresenta- 
tions of that measure, Equally strange is the 
omission even to mention the name of Mr. 
Sylvester, who as private secretary played 
sO intimate a part in L.G.’s life for more 
than twenty years. The fact that Mr. 
Sylvester wrote a rather unfortunate book 
about Lloyd George is obviously no reason 
why the subordinate but indispensable part 
he played should be ignored. Lloyd George 
on every page is superabundantly praised or 
excused. More finesse is required to give 
the measure of his faults and virtues, to 
present a living picture of his personality 
and reveal his greatness. 

But though as an official biography this 
book is disappointing, it will be useful as a 
consecutive account of the main events in 
Lloyd George’s long and productive life. 
There is a passage which hits the mark 
very truly, and is worth remembering in 
studying the chances and changes in his 
career: 


He held fast by his ends—the practical 
objectives for which he was working. He was 
never tied to means. If one line of approach 
failed, he could drop it and take another. 
People of shorter vision or stiffer mental 
joints were sometimes disconcerted by this 
flexibility, and cried out on his lack of 
punc pie They failed to see how steadfastly 

e was pursuing his ultimate purpose, what- 
ever method he might try or discard on the 
way to it. 


That is perfectly true. There were certain 
modes of thought and feeling which for 
Lloyd George were fundamental and 
instinctive, and to these he was incapable 
of being false. His genuine sympathy for 
and understanding of the common man lay 
at the root of his democracy, and gave him 
the power to appeal convincingly to the 
masses, This sympathy of his, backed by his 
demonic energy, guided him as a pioneer 
in the fruitful years when the foundation of 
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the social services were laid. The idea of 
"freedom" was for him no academic 
abstraction. In 1921 he was appalled to 
realize how ruthlessly his own administra- 
tion had been suppressing the Irish rebels, 
and took his political life in his hands by 
granting virtual independence to the 
Southern Irish. His zeal for land reform 
was a passion which moved him alike in his 
youth and his old age. At all times he 
distrusted those who thought and acted to 
a set pattern—the purely academic person, 
the mere bureaucrat, the unimaginative pro- 
fessional soldier. 

The man of imagination and the man of 
action were combined in Lloyd George. 
He was infinitely versatile—his versatility 
sometimes had dangers. Believing implicitly 
in himself and the nghtness of his cause, 
he was not ashamed of intrigues to outwit 
his opponents. He was a spell-binder on the 
platform, a reasoning debater in Parliament, 
a persuasive man of the world in committee, 
an irresistibly charming companion among 
his friends, in action a continuous torrent 
of energy. A leader of militant Liberalism 
in his youth, he was a resourceful planner of 
war in middle age, and in his later years, 
in opposition, he was still in the van in 
advocating constructive social policies Some 
of which are maturing to-day. A creative 
force, vital and abundant, a lovable and 
hatable man, he presents the ideal subject 
for a great biography—which still remains 
to be written. 


THE UNKNOWN MOUNTAIN. By 
Don Munday. Hodder. 21s. 
In the coastal range of British Columbia 
there are unclimbed peaks of 10,000 feet 
and over, untrodden glaciers, uncrossed 
passes. But many fewer than in 1925, when 
Don Munday and his wife set off on their 
first trip to this largely uncharted region - 
north of Vancouver. For many seasons their 
efforts were centred on the highest peak of 
all, the 13,000-feet Mount Waddington. In 
their explorations they climbed many other 
mountains; this tale of thetr adventures, 
though rather clumsily told, does convey 
the charms and hazards of mountain 
exploration when 60-lb. packs have to be 
carried through untracked forest, torrents 
crossed with the help of quarter-inch wire, 
and bellicose grizzlies subdued with a look. 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER’S ACCOUNT 


OF THE WAR 

By H. C. O'Nzur 
CRUSADE IN EUROPE. By personal asset a commander can possess"— 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. Heinemann. and his tactical ability in the prepared 
255 battle. Patton he rightly regarded as a 


General Eisenhower's account of his asso- 
ciation with the war in Europe had a 
comparatively long run in the United States 
before it appeared here and a little resentful 
British criticism thus secured undue pub- 
licity. That this flurry should have arisen 
is a convincing tribute to the general’s 
achievement; for it reflected the astonish- 
ment that the man who created, and main- 
tained for two and a half years, an un- 
precedented unity among men of different 
races, should retain his own national 
outlook. But this is an .unreasonable 
attitude. General Eisenhower, more than 
three years ago, wrote his military Report of 
the Supreme Commander to the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff which covers the events from the 
preparation for the invasion of Normandy 
to the surrender, His present book begins 
farther back, at his first days in Washington, 
and includes much detail that could not 
have been included in the Report. It is, in 
fact, his story of the impact the war made 
upon him—the problems and the oppor- 
tunities it presented—for the general body 
of his countrymen. Ín accent and emphasis, 
therefore, it is American; and to that 
extent it differs from the dispassionate and 
detached Report. 

The space given to the Giraud and Darlan 
episodes also reflects the nature of the public 
to whom it is mainly addressed. There are 
here, too, personalities that could only 
appear in such a book. Mr. Churchill 
moves across its pages, a strong, attractive 
figure, with policies and plans of which he 
urged the adoption but which, finally 
rejected, he abandoned to throw all his 
enthusiastic support into the successful 
rival. There is Alexander, whom he ranked 
higher than Montgomery and whom he 
would have preferred as commander for the 
invasion of Normandy. Of Montgomery he 
says, Like Patton he conformed to no type." 
But he states that Montgomery had “no 
superior" in two things, his ability to attach 
devotion and admiration—‘‘the greatest 


brilliant battle commander; and he clearly 
has the highest regard for Bradley. 

A considered judgment will find little to 
cavil at here; and the clean lines of his story 
of the operations are unusual only in the 
vividness of the picture they call up. It is 
in the major conduct of the campaign from 
the Normandy beaches onward that General 
Eisenhower will find criticism; but the 
issues are already well worn. The single 
thrust to the north, to which he objected, 
was not a “pencil-like thrust”; and the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff doubted his 
ability, even later on, to maintain more 
than one thrust. In this, and in almost 
every other standpoint he adopted, he 
seems to have been assured of General 
Marshall’s complete support; and this is 
important because it suggests that when he 
says “military plans should be devised 
with the single aim of speeding victory” he 
is expressing the general attitude of the 
American Staff. But this, applied to the 
question of moving against Berlin or the 
Balkans, every one can now see to have 
been a very limited view. It is, indeed, 
impossible to exorcise politics from military 
plans without the risk of capturing the 
shadow instead, of the substance of victory. 

General Eisenhower shoulders the respon- 
sibility for the risk in the dispositions that 
led to Rundstedt’s counter-offensive. But, as . 
far as one can gather, Montgomery received 
no warning that he might find himself under 
the same threat as Gort. It is reassuring to 
find that, though Eisenhower makes some 
strong criticism of Montgomery’s Press 
conference, he acquits the British Comman- 
der of suggesting that he was called in to 
rescue the Americans. Indeed, the American 
soldiers saved the day; and this book is 
incidentally a monument to the American 
soldier for an achievement in the war that 
is without parallel in his history. 

As a sort of appendix there is a chapter 
on Russia which Eisenhower visited as an 
honoured guest. His sketch of Zhukov is 
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particularly important, although it scarcely 
justifies his suggestion that a bridge might 
be found between America and Russia; for 
Zhukov simply fades out of the picture and 
no further news could be obtained of him. 
Eisenhower merely sets down the record; 
and it rings oddly coming after the astound- 
ing statement: “Both (i.¢., Russia and the 
United States) were free from the stigma of 
colonial empire-building by force.” 

There are indeed a number of challenging 
statements in the book, and it is important 
that we should understand the attitude they 
suggest, more particularly as this is the 
work of a friend who stands now as he did 
in the war for the united front. He succeeded 
in a task of almost incredible difficulty and 
in this book he has created a not unworthy 
monument to that achievement. 


BOOK-COLLECTING 


TASTE AND TECHNIQUE IN 
BOOK-COLLECTING. By John 
Carter. Cambridge University Press. 155. 

In the long history of book-collecting, the 

nineteenth and present centuries, to which 

Mr. Carter confines himself in this book, 

hold a special place. The period is marked 

-by a wide extension of the bibliophile's 

range, by much bibliographical research, 

and by the assertion of new and more 
fastidious standards in assessing the worth of 
individual copies. 'The interest of the older 
collectors was concentrated in the main on 
early printing and on masterpieces of 
typography and binding, and it was not 

till about the middle of last century that a 

new school emerged in Huth and others 

which combined with these tastes an inten- 
sive search for first and early editions of 

English literature. 

The innovation was momentous and 
fruitful. Huth’s interests ranged from 
Chaucer to Shelley, those of Frederick 
Locker from Chaucer to Swinburne. In fact, 
the hunt was on, and collectors, now 
frankly omnivorous, invaded all fields of 
imaginative writing, not calling a halt 
until, in the nineteen twenties, they are 
found backing their fancies among con- 
temporary authors. Meantime, outside the 
beaten track, all sorts of byways are happily 
explored, including, for example, yellow- 
back novels and even penny dreadfuls. 
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A curious feature is the delayed appfecia- 
tion of the eighteenth century. Mr. Carter 
explains it as the legacy of Victorian 
distaste for the Augustans, and, whatever 
the reason, the writers of that period, with 
some exceptions, failed to find their legiti- 
mate place in the affections of collectors till 
the later twenties, a date also distinguished 
by the inclusion for the first time among 
desiderata of works of thought, the classics of 
philosophy, economics and science. 

On the influences which have affected 
the trend, enlarged the scope, and pre- 
scribed the rules of collecting activity, and 
on the interactions in this field of auctioneer 
and bookseller, of the bibliographer, and 
of the initiative of the great collectors them- 
selves Mr. Carter discourses with intimate 
understanding, His book is written with 
distinction and charm as well as with 
authority and it is packed (but not choked) 
with information. In the slightly mad 
world of bibliophily, Mr. Carter, an expert 
and incredibly knowledgeable, remains, in 
spite of all temptations, imperturbably 
reasonable, and his judgment in matters of 
current controversy, and the advice he 
offers, commend themselves always, at least 
to one reader, as sane and right. 


F. A. BARRETT 


IN PRAISE OF KEATS 


JOHN KEATS: THE PRINCIPLE 
OF BEAUTY. By Lord Gorell. 
Sylvan Press. 75s. 6d. 

Some recent interpretations of Keats have 

tended towards over-elaboration, loading 

the poet's text with more philosophical, 
sociological and xsthetic meanings than it 
can reasonably be believed to carry. Lord 

Gorell, whose brief study of the poetry 

contains just enough biography to provide 

a time-scheme, chooses the simplest and 

most direct approach. Briefly, he looks at 

the poems—and loves them. He quotes some 
of the magical passages so that readers who 
are less familiar may learn to love them too 
and to follow his indications of a develop- 
ment that was only short of astounding 
because, as the author maintains, ' the 

Keatsian quality was present at the outset, 

however much the merit might vary. The 

merit, in fact, as those reviewers who 
attacked him saw clearly enough, was faint 
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in much of the early work, and appears 
fainter in an age that repudiates moonlight 
and mythology as the motive-force for 
poems. Considering the evident degree of 
Lord Gorell's admiration, it is remarkable 
how far he feels constrained, in honesty, to 
strip Keats of immaturities and weaknesses 
in the search for perfection. Endymion he 
knows lives only in selected passages, and 
many of the earlier charms are well de- 
scribed as belonging to “a Keats in bud 
rather than in blossom"—-a Keats, one 
might say, entangled in prettiness on his 
way to beauty. 

Yet Lord Gorell in the end accepts, more 
easily than his own book justifies, Matthew 
Arnold's esctatic assertion “‘He is with 
Shakespeare”; arguing that he “climbed in 
spirit and in thought towards drama." So 
did many climb; to be with Shakespeare a 
poet needs Shakespeare's compass besides 
Keats's pure perfection. Lord Gorell quotes 
Emerson’s doubtful dictum, “To be great is 
to be misunderstood." Among the misunder- 
standings Lord Gorell sets out to remedy is 
the view that in Fanny Brawne Keats loved 
an unworthy object. Simple though this 
study is on the critical side, it reveals for 
the most part a tempered judgment that 
can at least do Keats no harm, and may 
lead many to that direct examination of 
the text which he advises as the best basis 


for enjoyment. Seek NS 


THE NUN’S TALE 


THE CORNER THAT HELD 
THEM. By Sylvia Townsend 
Warner. Chatto. 10s. 6d. 

Life in England six hundred years ago pre- 

sents a remote and difficult theme for the 

novelist. Except for nodding acquaintance 
with Chaucer and Langland, vague fami- 
liarity, perhaps, with the Peasants’ Revolt 
and the Black Death, little common ground 
is to be relied upon among the public. How 
then to recreate this age, to convey the pulse 
and passion of the time when the nine-and- 
twenty pilgrims rode in fellowship towards 

Canterbury? 

As if taking cue from Chaucer’s com- 
pany, Miss Townsend Warner has chosen a 
prioress .to interpret her medieval world, 
not one prioress, however, but the succes- 
sion of those ruling the Benedictine convent 
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of Oby between 1349 and 1382. The choice 
is a happy one. For what was more repre- 
sentative of the period, what in contact with 
more various elements of the community, 
what was a closer sifter of gossip or a likelier 
secretor of scandal than a convent? Here too 
is a microcosm in which the reader can soon 
feel at home. 

From her nodal point among the fenland 
manors, linked only by Hog Trail to the 
town of Waxelby, each prioress surveys the 
problems of life outside conventual disci- 
pline even as she wrestles with those 
threatening the peace within. There are 
dramatic interruptions to the everyday 
ambitions, jealousies and boredoms, while 
a Dame Alice makes marzipan, Dame 
Cecily illuminates and Dame Lilias listens 
to her voices, First the fall of the convent 
spire, then the Bishop's visitation, the 
strange death of Magdalen Figg, a village 
woman whom the nuns’ priest had seduced, 
and lastly a nun running away to France. 
All are woven into a rich, satisfying fabric 
of fourteenth-century life by the author's 
masterly, yet unobtrusive historical imagina- 


tion. ALAN WALBANK 


AMERICAN THEMES 


MR. PRESIDENT. By 
Ashley. Cape. ats. 
AMERICAN THEMES. By D. W. 
Brogan. Hamilton. 12s. 6d, 
While in America Mr. Ashley’s interest was 
aroused by that extraordinary institution, 
the U.S. Presidency. He has here recorded 
a part of his research into it by summarizing 
the lives of six American Presidents— 
Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Wilson. He has 
chosen his subjects well; they cover the 
more important phases of the development 
of the American nation—Washington, the 
victorious leader of the Revolution against 
England and first President of the Republic; 
Jefferson, writer of the Declaration of 
Independence and the President who 
doubled the size of the Union by his bold 
purchase of the Louisiana Territories from 
Napoleon; Jackson, who by his defiance of 
Senate laid down the principle that the 
President is peculiarly the representative of 
the whole American people and not merely 
the figurehead leader of a party; Lincoln 


Maurice 
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because of his work for the emancipation of 
the negro slaves and his extension of the 
powers of the Presidency to Commander-in- 
Chief of the armed forces of the United 
States; Theodore Roosevelt who increased 
the legislative powers of the Presidency and 
for his broadening of the basis of American 
foreign policy; Wilson in whom we see the 
culmination of the power and authority 
developed by his strong predecessors. 

Mr. Ashley’s studies are done with care 
and thoroughness, and although it was 
presumably not his purpose to say anything 
new about his individual subjects; he 
succeeds admirably in clarifying the office 
of President, the growth and consolidation 
of its authority. 

Professor Brogan’s American Themes is a 
selection of his periodical writing done 
over the last seventeen years. They cover 
a wide and arbitrary range of subjects, 
including Hollywood, Calvin Coolidge and 
gangsters, great institutions such as Boston, 
the Constitution and Respect for the Dollar; 
great men like Jefferson, Lincoln and F.D.R. 

Professor Brogan ranks among the top 
authorities on either side of the Atlantic on 
American history, politics and life. His 
writing is full of freshness and vigour. 

THOMAS FAIRLEY 


REX WHISTLER. By Laurence 
Whistler. Art G? Technics. | 125. 6d. 
Born seven years after the death of Beard- 
sley, Rex Whistler came nearer than any 
other Englishman of the last half-century 
to rivalling the fame of that Victorian illus- 
trator. Both men drew their inspiration from 
the Georgian era, but here their resemblance 
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ended and their difference began—the 
emphasis in Beardsley’s drawings being on 
the figure, in Whistlers on the setting. 
Appearing almost simultaneously with Mr. 
Walker’s book on Beardsley, the volume 
under notice is the work of the younger 
artis's brother, and consists of a bio- 
graphical note of forty pages supported by 
numerous reproductions. The examples 
suggest that Whistler's true genius lay in 
design rather than illustration, in decora- 
tion rather than comment. A modest, un- 
affected, lovable man, he was killed in action 
in Normandy, at the age of thirty-nine. 


MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT 
IN LONDON. By Sacheverell 
Sitwell. Macmillan. 125. 6d. 


This fantasia on London life in the eighteen 
sixties is based on some of the coloured 
song-covers of the period which had their 
own masters and have now become the 
pride of collectors, The figures in crinolines 
“who cannot be ladies or they would not 
be walking down Bond Street at this hour 
of the afternoon,” the beaux and mashers, 
the hansom cabs, are effective spurs to Mr. 
Sacheverell Sitwell’s delightful and almost 
unique art; but this visionary London, 
perhaps because we are too familiar with 
the reality behind it, has not the stage- 
fairyland charm of the Paris of his La Vie 
Parisienne or of the St. Petersburg of his 
Valse des Fleurs with which this new volume 
forms a triptych. 


PERSEUS IN THE WIND. By Freya 
Stark. Murray. 125. 6d. 
Like the string of beads, transparent and 
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Library 


Some Recent Volumes 


THE AMBASSADORS 
HENRY JAMES 
No. 987. The most important novel 
of James’s ‘third penod? Intro- 
duction by FRANK SWINNERTON. 


BYRON'S POEMS 
Nos. 486-8. New edition, reset, 
edited by Guy POCOCK. 3 volumes. 


A PASSAGE TO INDIA 
B. M. FORSTER 
. No. 972. One of the few modern novels 
"for which a lasting place in English 
literature may be predicted. Intro- 
duction by PETER BURRA and gome notes 
by the Author. 


POEMS OF OUR TIME 


1900—42 
No. 981. Edited by Jupe CHURCH 
nur QUE qu S 
ting wor pocts 
from the famous to the unknown. 


SILVER POETS OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
No. 985. The works of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, the Earl of Surrey, Sir Philip 
Sidn Sir Walter , and Sir 
ohn Davies, edited with Introduction 

GERALD BULLETT. 


CAMBRIDGE LECTURES 
Sir A. QUILLER-COUCH 
No. 974. Selections by ‘Q’ himself 
from his books The rt Reading, 
The EA Writing, Studies in Literature, 
and S e's: Workmanship. 


EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M. 
B. Œ. SOMERVILLE and 
MARTIN ROSS 
No. 978. This volume contains both 
af an Irish R.M. and 
periences af an Irish R.M. 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT 
ALLINGTON 
ANTHONY TROLLOPH 
No. 361. The fifth of the ‘Chronicles 

of Barset,’ complete in 580 pages. 


44. Gd. ne? per vol. 


List of over 500 volumes available 

free on request from the Publishers 

] M. DENT & SONS LTD. 
Letchworth, Herts 
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The Arts in England 
_ IFOR EVANS and MARY GLASGOW 


A comprehensive study of the whole field of 
arts In England, and tn particular an enquiry 
into. the practica! problems of organisation 
within the arts themselves 


Demy 8vo Illus 10s, 6d net 


The Four Georges 

W. M. THACKERAY 
Introduction by James Agate 
" — . fo subject ever presented a better 
opportunity for the display of Thackeray's 
critical faculties . . à new and handsome 
edition, finely printed and well bound.” — 
Sphere. 


Demy Svo Qa. 6d net 


Early Stages 
JOHN GIELGUD. 
A new, revised edition of Mr. Gielgud's 


autobiography, wich many new stills and a 
list of recent productions and appearances. 


Demy 8vo 256 pages 12s. 6d. net 


The Film 
ITS ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND 
ARTISTIC PROBLEMS 


An original study of the film, prepared by 
experts and illustrated with stills, diagrams 
and charts 


81 x ilf ins 25s. nec 


The Epic of Captain 
Scott 


MARTIN LINDSAY 


The history of one of the greatest epics in 
the history of British exploration 


Cr 8vo Hius. 5s net 
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undulating as water, which she once bought 
in Hamadan and which turned out to be 
emeralds, Freya Stark's occasional essays 
prove on closer view to be veritable jewels 
of reflection. Instead of a green silk cord 
choice quotations from philosophers and 
poets lnk her lmpid wisdom on such 
themes as happiness, style, travel, educa- 
death, mutability. Long 
intimacy with the ancient ways of the East 
has deepened and enriched her clear, un- 
impassioned consciousness of the problems 


. of Western life and thought. Each essay lies 


in a setting of travel scene as apt and precise 
as the wood engravings that embellish it. 


THE NETWORK By Evan John. 
Heinemann. ‘7s, 6d. 

This exciting, disturbing story of the 
activities of a foreign power in the centre 
of British government is only one part 
fiction to nine parts of proven fact. To 
awaken the unsuspicious average reader to 
dangers still present Mr. John has recon- 
structed the findings of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the atomic energy leakage in Canada. 
Apart from setting his scene in London he 
has kept every step in the plot, every 
incident and almost every word spoken 
faithful to the original evidence. By lending 
the persons involved à more familiar guise 
the author brings home how easily, and un- 
scrupulously, the man in the street may be 
uséd for disclosure of official secrets. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BRITISH 
MARINE PAINTING. By Oliver 
. Warner. Batsford. 215. 
The design of a picture being made of 
related areas and contrasted tensions, what 
better subject for a painter than a ship at 
sea? Water and sky divide the canvas 
horizontally, and the ship sails vertically to 
them, pulled by the wind and retarded by 
the waves. This may explain the attraction 
of marine painting in formal terms and 
since the great sca artists were of maritime 
peoples, a sympathetic interest could also be 
counted on among their patrons. Mr. Warner 
describes the great variety of English sea- 
scapes: topographical views, scenes of naval 
battles, romantic interpretations like those 
of Turner, and poetical visions of the sea 
painted by artists with a sense of com- 
munion with the elements of air and water. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN TRAGEDY. B; 
H. B. Charlton. Cambridge Uniersit) 
Press. 125. 6d. 

Professor Charlton, who has here reprinted 

his Clark Lectures for 1946-47, begins by 

considering recent trends in Shakespeare 
criticism, the “‘tragic idea," and some of the 
earlier plays— Titus Andronicus, Richard IN 
and Richard I], Romeo and Juliet, Ring John 
and Julus Cesar, and he then goes on to 
study in detail the four major tragedies 
Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, King Lear. He 
declares himself “a devout Bradleyite," and 
while fully aware of twentieth-century 
advances in Shakespearian scholarship he 
follows A. C. Bradley in discussing the plays 
mainly in terms of characterization and 
problems of conduct, seeing the men and 
women who move through them as real 
human beings struggling through a world 
1n moral substance very much like our own. 


LABOUR'S BIG THREE. By J. T. 
Murphy. The Bodley Head. 155. 

A tripartite biography of C. R. Attlee, 
Herbert Morrison and Ernest Bevin which, 
by the interweaving of their lives and 
achievemenis, becomes virtually the story 
of the British Labour movement's rise to 
power during the last sixty years. Mr. 
Murphy writes from the point of view of a 
semi-disillusioned Communist, and although 
his criticism of Labour's policy in the 1930’s 
rests on Marxist analysis, he is throughout 
fair, and even generous, towards the three 
Labour leaders. The book is ably written 
and attractively illustrated, and conveys a 
vivid, impressive picture of the different 
strands of British social life which have 
merged into the Labour movement. 


KINGDOM OF ADVENTURE: 
EVEREST. Edited by James Ramsey 
Ullman. Collins. 215. 

Seven times between 1921 and 1938 have 

British climbers set out for Everest. The 

tremendous story of all the attempts has 

now been assembled in one volume, 
mainly compiled from the climbers’ own 
writings, with connecting links supplied by 

Mr. Ullman, and a splendid selection of 

photographs. Text and pictures take us on 

the windswept route into Tibet, up the long 
glacier to the avalanche-swept slopes of the 
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one should ever, in that field of music in 
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type as anyone “typical” can ever be, 
and as original as the most exacting 
foreign taste could demand of the '*mad 
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THREE NEW CASSELL NOVELS 
R. C. HUTCHINSON 


Elephant and Castle 


A new peak ın his career following Testament, Shining Scabbard, The Answering 
Glory. " R. C. Hutchinson is the best male novelist his generation has produced 
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Harp of a Thousand Strings 


‘Davis 18 a wonderful man. His mastery of style just leaves me gasping 


The atmosphere is just magic. He really is a master."— C. S. Forester. 
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North Col, across the slabs to the rocks 
below the final pyramid, where the highest 
climbers have turned back. By skilful 
selection Mr. Ullman has avoided repetition 


and monotony, given each expedition its. 


own character and flavour, and allowed us 
an insight into the climbers’ plans and 
tactics, hopes and moods. 


` HISTORY IN THE MAKING. 
Edited by Dona Torr. Lawrence and 
Wishart. 9 volumes. 55. each. 
The first three volumes, covering the nine- 
teenth century, of a series designed “‘to 
illustrate from contemporary sources the 
thought and activities of working people 
engaged in historic movements for social and 
political freedom.” The editor of each (Max 
Morris, James B. Jefferys and Eric J. 
. Hobsbawm) provides an introduction to his 
anthology, couched in more-or-less Marxist 
terms. Selection has been competently done, 
although excerpts are at times excessively 
- fragmentary. The series provides a much- 
needed source-book of an important aspect 
of British social history. 


THE JACARANDA TREE. By 

H. E. Bates. Michael Foseph. gs. 6d. 
This- second fruit of Mr. Bates’ visit to the 
Far East has the same amazing colour, 
perception, intensity and completely living 
quality as had The Purple Plam. Set in 
Burma at the time of the Japanese invasion, 
his story concerns the diverse reactions of a 
small group of-whites and natives on their 
hazardous journey out. Heat, danger, 
rumour, disease strip the superficial pre- 
tences and restraints from each character. 
The working out of their individual fates 
is envisaged according to their real per- 
sonalities, with an atmosphere and train of 
events that keep attention taut throughout. 


WEDGWOOD WARE. 
-Honey. Faber, ats. 
This new volume of Faber Monographs on 
Pottery and Porcelain contains an excellent 
short study of the works of the firm of 
Wedgwood and an abundance of photo- 
graphs. The latter are rather disappointing 
as there appears to be a preponderance of 
the less attractive products of that factory. 
The nineteenth century produced many 
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ceramic horrors, but in fairness to the 
Wedgwoods it surely can be said that their 
firm produced proportionately fewer than , 
any other. It is a pity that no examples are 
shown of their dairy ware and cruets, and 
other such everyday pieces which they 
designed so exquisitely. T'he pompous (and 
often hideous) decorative urns and vases 
were an inevitable product of the nineteenth 
century, but it is the ordinary everyday 
utensils, so perfect 1n shape and craftsman- 
ship, that we should prefer to think of in 
connection with this firm. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S YEAR. By 

H. J. Massingham. Collins. ` 125. 6d. 
Beginning in the cruel winter of 1946-47, 
Mr. Massingham records a countryman's 
preoccupations month by month. He 
writes of places and of men, of crops and 
crafts, of agriculture’s age-long tradition 
and its modern and, as he holds, misjudging 
devotion to the machine and its laboratory 
wisdom. He knows the Engl sh land and 
feels the English love of it with a passion 
that combines regard for its right usage 
with a sense of its effect on English character 
and history. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
PLAYERS. Written and illustrated by 
G. Walter Hodges. Foreword by 

` Professor Allardyce Nicoll. Benn. 6s. 

Mr. Hodges describes, clearly and simply, 

Shakespeare’s career as actor and drama- 

tist, with many details of theatre life and 

methods and an account of a rehearsal and 
performance of Kyd's Spanish. Tragedy. The 
drawings include admirable reconstructions 
of Elizabethan theatre buildings. This 


" unusual book should appeal to any boy or 


girl who is interested in Shakespeare. 
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An intimate history by Rosert E. SHERWOOD 


The second and concluding volume 


January, 1942— July, 1945 
480 pp. 16 pp. of plates 25/- net 


* A FEW OF THE OUTSTANDING REVIEWS OF THE FIRST VOLUME * 


* 4 book which ranks in historical importance with Mr. Churchill’s war 
memoirs . . . a unique private collection of documents." 
Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart (S. Times) 


* Astonishingly honest and revealing . . . rich in incident, drama and suspense 


. . . they are as unique as they are indispensable." 
The Economist 


“ No one but Robert Sherwood could have painted this picture . . . enthralling . . . 
throws new light on many dark places . . . unquestionably the most important 
American contribution yet made to thé history of the war." 

Harold Butler (Spectator) 


* The most brilliant picture yet painted of life in the White House, seen through 
the eyes of the man who stood closest to Roosevelt . . . fascinating . . . beautifully 


done." ! 
R. H. S. Crossman (New Statesman) 


* Exceptional dramatic skill...an important source for American and world 


| history . . . most excellent.” 
D. W. Brogan (Observer) 
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The fable of the 
fish and the facts 


There was once a Fish so huge and old and cunning that 
no-one said him nay, and so wonderfully ugly that his 
friends avoided the subject. “Great king!” cried a school 
of small whales, saluting as they passed. **T'ide-breather!" 
* Stream-snorter |". * Storm-swallower!” The Fish 
grinned terribly. “Poetry,” said he, ‘Poetry... Now, 
in plain human prose, what am I but so many tons of 
cooking fats...” 
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There's a time for rhetorte and a time for simple statement. T1, f they 
liked, might describe their mamfold production processes in terms to make 
a pageant seem prosaic. They would rather tell pou that thei 
direct exports for 1947-8 amounted to over 10,000,000, 
that, yf indirect exports are included, they made {Lr out of every 
£100 won by the whols country in overseas markets. 
Every £1 earned that way is worth 

a cwt. of orchestral accompantment. 
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THE HEART OF LONDON 


HEN Mr. Herbert Morrison, Lord President of the 
V V Council, recently pushed a button which started a 
big pneumatic hammer, he was engaged in a ceremony 
which inaugurated a new era in London hfe. The hammer 
drove in the first sheet-steel pile for the new wall which will 
run along the south bank of the Thames from the County Hall 
to Waterloo Bridge. It was the beginning of one of the most 
ambitious town-planning operations ever undertaken in this 
country. The reclamation and redevelopment of the triangle 
of land south of this wall will have far-reaching consequences 
for the whole metropolis. It will be the most spectacular and 
important of the many improvements projected under the 
County of London plan. d 
It is not too much to say that without the changes now 
planned, London, considered as an arrangement of buildings, 
streets and spaces sited on the banks of a noble river, could 
never have realized its most splendid possibilities. When the 
work is completed it will once again become, in the full sense, 
London-on-Thames. It was the Thames which in the early 
history of this country made London a great port and a great 
town. For a thousand years of its existence it flourished as a 
city for whose inhabitants, settled on both banks, the river was 
a thoroughfare and, an outlet to the sea. But during the last 
two centuries the south bank has withered. The north side 
indeed has a noble embankment, with the main life of the City 
and West End concentrated behind it, but the south has 
become a wilderness of warehouses and dingy dwellings. 
London, neglecting its unique riverine possibilities, making 
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little use of the transport facilities which once were exploited 
to the full, had become lop-sided. Its development on the one 
side, its lack of development on the other, made it face the 
wrong way, turning its back on its greatest natural glory. 

It was an amazing mistake in town-development, an object- 
lesson of what can happen through lack of planning. But at 
last the balance is to be redressed. To match the broad embank- 
ment, with its gardens and lines of trees on the river's north 
bank, now forming the southern edge of Centra]: London, is to 
‘rise another embankment with trees and gardens. backed by a 
new concert hall, a National Theatre and other cultural 
buildings, with the County Hall close at hand. This reclamation 
. of wilderness, a jungle of decaying buildings, will have ‘the 
effect of extending Central London to the south side, regrouping 
the major buildings of the capital around its natural centre, 
and restoring the river itself to its ancient dignity and use- 
fulness. The Thames will become again, as once it was, the 
main artery of the capital, a means of transportation east and 
west, carrying on its ample surface water-buses and swift water- 
cabs, successors of the barges, ferry-boats and dinghies used in 
Elizabethan and Jacobean times. 

It must be understood that the County of London plan, 
providing for the reconstruction of bomb-destroyed or decaying 
areas, the improvement of traffic facilities, and the orderly 
direction of normal development, deals with the whole region 
administered by the County Council, and cannot be carried . 
out in full in less than twenty or thirty years. But this handling 
of a central area between Westminster and Waterloo Bridges 
could not have been long postponed without great loss to the 
capital; and the clearance of the derelict region south of the 
new embankment has high priority. It is to begin at once; and 
there is urgency in‘ that this space has been wisely chosen as 
the site of the Festival of Britain to be held in 1951-—the anni- 
versary of the Great Exhibition of 1851. What could be more 
suitable than that the development scheme which is to open 
up the river, provide a much-needed “cultural centre," and 
add to the dignity and amenities of London should be linked up 
with the Festival? Visited by our own citizens and scores of 
thousands of tourists from abroad, the Festival will, it is hoped, 
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be symbolic of this country’s recovery from war and the 
hardships of post-war peace. 

In a recent speech in Parliament Mr. Herbert Morrison did 
not overlook the possible objection that this is no time to devote 
national resources to amenities even on a comparatively modest 
scale; but he did not hesitate to say that “the Government would 
be proud if the Festival uplifted the spirit and stimulated the 
imagination of the British people after such a long spell of 
danger and austerity.” The Opposition did not disagree with 
him. A former Conservative Minister, Mr. W. S. Morrison, 
pointed out that the project, if successful, would result in a 
net gain to the country's economy—a stimulus to trade and a 
welcome accretion of foreign currency. ‘Much of the work 
would be of permanent value. 

How happy an inspiration it was to locate the Festival on 
this cleared area becomes obvious when we reflect (1) that it 
provides a beautiful river-side space for the Festival itself, 
(2) that it serves to hasten the essential improvement I have 
indicated, and (3) that it will at once accustom Londoners to © 
the new reality, that the river-side region is the proper centre 
of the city. The importance of this comparatively simple 
development has not been sufficiently realized even in this 
country. The outward character of the greatest city in the 
world will be fundamentally altered, vastly for the better. The 
space which lies at the true centre will now once again be fully 
used; transport problems will become simpler; and the magic 
splendour which Wordsworth saw a century and a half ago 
from Westminster Bridge will be discernible, undiminished, in 
the more modern but not less inspiring setting. The citizen of 
to-day is becoming alive to the values of dignity and beauty in 
cities. The physical and spiritual health of the community 
depend on the maintenance and enhancement of these beauties 
and the utilities which they functionally express. 

THe EDITOR 
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BRITAIN AND AMERICA 
TRENDS IN LITERARY LIFE. I 
By STEPHEN SPENDER 
The English poet, Stephen Spender, having spent more than 
a year in the United States, has now returned to Great 
Britain. In this, and in a second article appearing next 
month, he compares and contrasts literary tendencies which he 
has observed in the two countries. 
JUN Britain, since 1945, there appear to have been few new 
J pee in literature. During the war there were 
signs of a revival in poetry. Several good poems were written 
out of the pressure of circumstances, but a few good poems did 
not add up to outstanding poets. The two most promising poets 
of the war, Sidney Keyes and Keith Douglas, were killed. 
Some remarkable books of reportage, which are contributions 
to the history of the war, appeared; one story writer, William 
Sansom, had a creative energy capable of extending beyond 
the stimulus of violent material, and one significant novelist, 
P. H. Newby, emerged. 

One can scarcely be surprised if there has been no great 
resurgence of talent since the war. It is even possible that 
there are remarkable talents of whom we know little or nothing. 
For on account of shortage of paper and difficulties in book 
production, it is probable that a remarkable book by a young 
writer will now take two years to appear. Moreover, the shortage 
of newsprint means that in our diminished newspapers far less 
attention is paid to new literature than previously. The amount 
of notice given to new books means that new reputations are 


themselves cut down to a minimum. 


After spending over a year in America, I am greatly struck, 
on returning to England, by the shrinking of the English 
literary life, which is confined more and more to a compara- 
tively small circle of writers and readers who know all about 
each other. The time when best-sellers used to shoot across the 
advertising pages of the Sunday newspapers is gone. Many 
young writers are quite unable to support themselves from the 
restricted sales of their books, and eke out their living from 
writing with other occupations, or thanks to those literary 
awards which have, very fortunately, become available. The 
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large number of Atlantic Awards given by the Rockefeller 
Foundation (thirty-four young English writers received Awards 
last year) shows that we have a lot to be grateful to America for 
even within these limits of our literary life. 

There are advantages as well as disadvantages in the present 
situation. An advantage is that the best young writers are 
workmanlike and honest. There is a tendency to approximate. 
to the level of intelligent cultivated interest encouraged by the 
Third Programme, Horizon, the New Statesman and Nation, and 
the Arts Council. This tendency is to some extent reflected in all 
the arts. It is a New Respectability, Austerity, a mild officialism, 
conducted with a good deal of imagination and generosity and 
drawing into its discreetly academic folds even such a hectic 
talent as Dylan Thomas, such a fundamentally satiric one as 
John Betjeman. 

In England there is a lack of adventurousness and glamour, 
but at the same time there is a certain faith and rightness. 
The advantages of lack of glamour are a clearer purpose, 
increased honesty. The disadvantages are the lack of aura, 
that kind of mystery which surrounds a sense of dedication in 
art, that sacred egotism which Keats called in Wordsworth 
the “egotistical sublime.” 

At one time there was considerable talk of the New Romantics. 
But actually this movement towards romanticism turned out 
to be a very tame affair, led by writers of whom the most 
talented were perhaps Vernon Watkins and John Heath Stubbs, 
a turning back towards the Georgians from the intellectual 
virtuosity of W. H. Auden, the apocalyptic fervour of Dylan 
Thomas. 

If one compares the situation in England to-day with that 
. after the first great war, one finds it, at a first glance, rather dis- 
couraging. Poems, by T. S. Eliot, was published in 1920, The / 
Waste Land in 1922. The 1920's were to see the appearance of / 
Aldous Huxley, Evelyn Waugh. Edgell Rickword, and some 
of the most astonishing talents of this century. Yet, at a second 
glance, perhaps this is not so discouraging. The post-war 
exhaustion lasted for two or three years, and when one conside 
the special difficulties of this post-war era, one ought perhz 
to double the period of time in which one expects any / 
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movement after 1945. Undertones of War, by Edmund Blunden, 
Goodbye to All That, by Robert Graves, and the other reminis- 
cences and novels of the first world war, did not appear until 
at least nine years after the peace was signed. It will be surpris- 
ing, indeed, if the middle 1950's do not see a flood of books 
about the second world war. 

So I would say that the English writers are adjusting them- 
selves to a situation of material difficulty, and probably also of 
personal exhaustion, in most cases. They retain organs of 
publication such as Mr. John Lehmann's New Writing and Mr. 
Cyril Connolly's Horizon, which reach an intelligent, and not 
too restricted, public. Mr. Lehmann very wisely uses New Writing 
as a means of opening contemporary English writing to Euro- 
pean influences. He has done remarkably well in making this 
periodical one which retains its English character and which 
yet is international. Horizon, besides having been always under 
French influence, now 'publishes an increasing number of 
American writers. All this is very healthy and promising 
because it creates the conditions in which English writers surely 
ought to-day to develop. The British Council does far more 
thàn advertise British culture. It makes interchange between 
English and foreign writers possible. The B.B.C. uses English 
writers, particularly poets, in a highly intelligent. way. There 
is danger, of course, of writers having to assimilate too strong 
a dose of social responsibility and cultural self-consciousness, 
but it is more likely that after a period of adjustment their 
individuality will assert itself. T'he influence of one or two older 
writers, particularly of T. S. Eliot, remains one of the greatest 
assets of the young writers. 

The American literary scene is very different from that in 
England. Like everything else in America it presents a picture 
of super-abundance. Newspapers are up to a hundred pages in 
length, there is no shortage of paper, books are produced in 
^ very large quantities through Book Clubs and other means of 
distribution. Each Sunday the New York Times lists in its Book 
Review Section about twenty books which are best-sellers, 
analysing their sales in different parts of the country. 

Nevertheless, for the American writer this picture is over 
optimistic, unless he happens to be a best-seller. Costs of 
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production are extremely high for publishers, and it is this 
which explains the inflation of best-sellers. For books now 
scarcely repay the cost of production unless they become best- 
sellers. For the same reason publishers are extremely chary 
about encouraging new young writers, and the pressure on 
the writer to write for a best-seller or Hollywood market is 
increased. 

"The American literary scene would seem more vital and 
promising if there were fewer reputations shouted at the reader 
from the advertising columns of the Press, and if these were 
more confidently mentioned in discriminating circles. After all, 
the minor renaissance which took place in American letters 
after 1918 was not a best-selling affair. It was a matter of a few 
American writers living in Paris and becoming known to a few 
admirers in Europe and America. Ernest Hemingway, Edmund 
Wilson, Archibald MacLeish, went through a very thin time 
before .their names were world-famous. William Faulkner 
when he published Soldiers Pay was little known, and I remember 
the excitement I felt when I read a review of him by Robert 
Graves. 

To-day three young American writers have best-selling 
reputations, Norman Mailer, with his The Naked and the Dead, 
Truman Capote with Other Voices Other Rooms, Gore Vidal with 
The City and the Pillar. Of these, Mailer has that voluminous 
vitality which is certainly very American and very impressive. 
His massive novel, which seems to include every obscenity said 
by G.I.’s on the Pacific Islands, does achieve the effect of war 
experience, and is impressively sincere. Mailer, whom I have 
met, has a very modest view of his achievement, and seems at 
present to be more interested in radical politics than in his own 
literary success. When I met him he was in Hollywood, not 
selling his movie rights, but campaigning for Henry Wallace. 
Truman Capote’s is a lush, fantastic; rather over-ripe Southern 
talent. He has a very real gift, but his success has been so 
thoroughly exploited by his publishers, that one wonders 
whether -such an intricate and whimsical adolescence as his 
can survive such a flood of limelight. Gore Vidal is the self- 
confessional writer preaching sexual tolerance in his novel. He 
has energy and industry. : 
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. The post-war literary achievement is scarcely more striking 
in America than in England, except perhaps in the quantity of 
what is produced. And, indeed, where there is not the quality 
of genius, quantity certainly does count. One outstanding 
genius makes a summer, but if there is no one outstanding, it 
is better to have a hundred promising talents than twenty. 
In addition to a few interesting novelists, there are excellent 
critics writing, and the war and post-war years have seen the 
emergence of two very good poets: Robert Lowell and Randall 
Jarrell. I think, too, that (as may also be the case in England) 
there is more talent in America than is published, because the 
publishing situation is extremely unfavourable to young writers 
there, as here. 


. THE UNIVERSITIES 
A PERIOD OF TRANSITION 
By Davi THOMSON 


NIVERSITIES in Great Britain, as in most other 
countries, have admitted many more students each year 
since the war than they were admitting before the war. 
This year the student population of Britain is 83,000 as com- 
pared with 50,000 in 1939: and this two-thirds increase has all 
happened during the last three years. Some universities, especi- 
ally Oxford and Cambridge, regarded this expansion as a 
temporary necessity to meet the aftermath of war. But many 
factors have combined to make present expansion not only 
permanent, but a stepping-stone towards still further expansion’ 
of higher education. Already certain University Colleges, such 
as Hull and Leicester, are well on the way to becoming separate 
universities: a new University College is being planned at 
Stoke-on-Trent; and all existing universities have extensive 
plans for the permanent expansion of both their buildings and 
their staffs. How has this momentous change come about? 
The students who have been over-pressing the present 
facilities of the universities these past three years were mainly 
the accumulation of young men and women who, but for the 
war, would have completed their courses between 1940 and 
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1945. Some 30,000 of them received grants under the Further 
Education and Training Scheme for helping ex-Service men 
and women. In short, the universities have so far been merely 
catching up on the ground that was lost during the war years. 
Having to do this with depleted staffs, working in inadequate 
and often war-damaged laboratories, libraries and lecture- 
rooms, they have suffered considerable strain. But the experience 
they have gained from teaching more mature students, and the 
potential university teachers whom they have meanwhile been 
able to train, will be valuable assets in tackling the new tasks 
confronting them. 

Every committee which has investigated the future needs 
of Britain has tended to emphasize the urgent need for more 
university-trained specialists. The Barlow Committee proposed 
doubling the output of scientific graduates within ten years. 
lhe Clapham' Committee urged the need for more social 
scientists. The new National Health Service needs more doctors 
and dentists. The Education Act of 1944, combined with the 
post-war shortage of school teachers, has created a vast demand 
for qualified teachers in all subjects. It has become a national 
duty for the universities to do everything possible to meet 
these demands and needs. And the working of the Further 
Education and Training Scheme showed tbat, so far as the 
young men and women were concerned, the desire for a 
university education is tremendous. The first problem was how 
so many students should be financed while at the university, 
once the Further Education and Training Grants came to an 
end in 1948. The Minister of Education appointed a "working 
party" to explore existing arrangements for university awards 
. and make recommendations for their improvement. Its Report 
appeared last December. 

This Report proposed sweeping increases in all categories of 
university awards. It recommended increasing the number of 
scholarships and exhibitions given by universities and colleges 
from 1,200 to 2,000; the number of State scholarships given by 
the Ministry of Education from 800 to 2,000; and the number 
of awards given by local government authorities from 4,000 to 
7,000. Assuming that some 18,000 students would continue to 
enter English and Welsh universities each year, this would mean 
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that 11,000 of them could be financed from public funds. 
Scotland, it should be noted, is treated separately, for the 
financial aid offered to students at Scottish universities is 
already on a different and more generous scale than in England 
and Wales. 
lhese proposals, not yet adopted in full by the Ministry of 
Education, have been widely criticized as involving expenditure 
of public funds on students whose quality might well be lower 
"than has hitherto been appropriate for attracting receipt of 
public money. On the other hand, the principle is canvassed 
that university education should now be made free for all who 
attain the standards required for entrance to the universities, 
just as lower grades of education have been made free for all. 
Sections of the Labour Party favour this aim, and the University 
Grants Committee, the influential Treasury Committee which 
administers Government grants to the universities, thought it 
worthy of a cautious reference in their recent report on Univer- 
sity Development from 1935 to 1947. They remark: 
clearly not all students who may in future be subsidized can be 
expected to get First or Second Classes. Further, when the great 
' majority of students are subsidized will it be possible to stop short, 
subject to a means test, of subsidizing all? Whether such action is 


desirable or not, it will materially alter the universities and their 
relation to their students. 


It is generally accepted that the universities should frame 
their own minimum qualifications for entrance, and even that 
all awards, other than State scholarships, should depend on 
individual recommendation by the universities. So the univer- 
sities will remain free to control both the numbers and the 
academic standard of students. But this freedom is likely to 
become increasingly subject to a series of persistent demands, 
and these demands must ultimately, as the University Grants 
Committee recognize, transform the character of the univer- 
sities themselves. It is not merely that national demands for more | 
trained specialists impose a heavier burden of numbers. It is 
also that impending changes in the character of the school- 
leaving examinations have raised, at the same time, the question 

. of the universitie minimum requirements for matriculation 
and their methods of making awards and of selecting entrants. 
It is, even further, that the vast extension of direct State aid to 
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' the universities has raised: the whole matter of the future 


relations between them and the State. Each of these further 
problems is at present exercising all who are concerned with 
schools and universities: and these three major developments, 
in interaction, are likely to effect what is almost a social revolu- 
tion in British universities. 

Hitherto most students intending to enter universities have 
taken the School Certificate at about fifteen and the Higher 
Certificate at about seventeen or eighteen. Those competing 
for university "open scholarships" have normally spent one 
year in the Sixth Form after taking Higher Certificate and have 
then sat for competitive scholarships in examinations run by 
the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge or a few of the other 
universities. State scholarships and local authority grants have 
normally, howevér, been awarded on the results of Higher 
Certificate. 

Last April the Ministry of Education issued a circular 
(No. 168) outlining a complete overhaul of the school-leaving 


examinations. School and Higher Certificate examinations 


will come to an end in 1951, and will be replaced by a new 
optional examination for the “General Certificate of Education.” 
In this, papers will be set 1n all suitable subjects at three different 
levels: ordinary, advanced and scholarship. No subjects are 
compulsory. It is intended that eventually the standard of an 
"ordinary pass" should correspond to that of "credit" in the 
present School Certificate examination, and that the standard 
of an “advanced pass” should correspond to that of “pass”? in 
a principal subject in the present Higher Certificate examina- 
tion. No candidate, however, may sit for any subject at any 
level in the new examination who is under the age of sixteen on 
September 1st of that year. State scholarships will be awarded 
on papers at "scholarship level" in this new examination. 

lhe aim of these arrangements is to prevent too early 
specialization of study in the schools but otherwise to free 
schools from the rigidities of the present examination system 
and. to allow for the varying rates of progress of their pupils. 
It clearly depends, however, on appropriate adjustment of the 
matriculation requirements of the universities and the qualifica- 
tions required by professional bodies. ‘The immediate problem, 
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now confronting the universities, is how far and by what means 
they are to ensure what School Certificate, with its wide 
spread of “grouped” subjects, has hitherto ensured for them— 
a certain breadth of general education in their entrants. Tf they 
were to maintain their old requirements, schools would' have 
to reorganize their Sixth Forms so as to teach more subjects 
than before beyond the age of sixteen. If they abandon their 
old requirements, they would have to rely more on school 
reports and school records, which few of them feel happy about 
doing. Having to admit more students, they are naturally 


'anxious that standards should be scrupulously maintained. 


At present, the whole matter is still in the melting-pot. 

As regards relations between universities and the State, and 
preservation of the universities from any suggestion of political 
control or interference, the problems are less immediate but 
ultimately, no less vital. ‘The intermediary between them 
is the Grants Committee. Before the war it was contributing 
about one-third of the income of all British universities: now 
it contributes about two-thirds. There is no longer any possi- 
bility of even relative financial independence; and Oxford and 
Cambridge, which formerly received only a quarter of their 
income from the State because their larger corporate endow- 
ments supplied the rest, now receive 40 per cent. of their 
income from the Grants Committee. These rapid changes 
reflect not only the new attitude of the State towards the calls 
of higher education, but also the development of scientific 
studies at the universities. Modern laboratories, with their large 
staffs and expensive equipment, could never be maintained from 
academic endowments alone. And students of the pure and 
applied sciences (including medicine, engineering and agri- 
culture) now QUEUNT students of the humanities by about 
five to four. 

The Grants Committee, in countless ways, has always shown 
scrupulous regard for the academic freedom of the universities. 


. There can be no complaint, so far, of attempted political dicta- - 


tion, and indeed this danger is much more remote than the 
pressure exerted on some of the civic universities by local 
industrial interests. The present relationship with the State 
has been well described as “a working partnership," resting on 
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mutual recognition that whilst universities need State help to 
perform their functions in the modern world, so too the com- 
munity needs vigorous and free universities. The dangers 
inherent in these changes are rather those of increasing concen- 
tration on technological education to the exclusion or damage 
of humanistic education and scholarly values; an unbalance 
between men and women learning technical skills which will 
earn them more money and those devoted to learning for its 
own sake, without whom universities would degenerate into 
technical institutes. Were financial pressure ever used to force 
- universities, against their better judgment, to concentrate on 
the output of those graduates for which the State happened to 
have an immediate demand, the whole growth and shape of 
the universities would be distorted. 

There are, fortunately, several factors which militate against 
such distortions. One is the liberal approach of the Grants 
Committee, already mentioned. Another is the persistent 
clamour, even of the State, for more trained teachers in all 
subjects. Another is the variety of different types of university 
in Great Britain. Oxford and Cambridge are partly restrained 
from over-exuberant expansion by being residential universities. 
The civic universities of the north, such as Birmingham, Shef- 
field, Manchester, Leeds, are both capable and desirous of 
much greater expansion, especially in scientific studies. Varying 
needs can, to some extent, be met by different universities. 

In several ways, the future of the British universities is now 
mapped out. They will be increasingly democratic as their 
doors are opened more and more to worthy students regardless 
of their means. They can rely on both State aid and national 
encouragement in their efforts to absorb greater numbers 
‘without diluting standards. They are being driven into closer 
collaboration than ever before with the schools, and such 
co-operation can result only in mutual benefit and in greater 
regard for the welfare of their students. But vast tasks and many 
pitfalls lie ahead. The next five years will be a critical period 
in their development. 


BRITISH BIRDS 
By Tue Rev. C. E. Raven, D.D. 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University, Master of Christs College. 


T is one of the all too few symptoms of our return to normal 
[is that there has lately appeared a really sumptuous 

volume, Birds of the British Isles, written and illustrated 
with woodcuts, some of them hand-coloured, by Eric Fitch 
Daglish and published in a limited edition and at five guineas 
by Dent. We have not seen so well-bound, well-printed, well- 
produced a book since Collins gave us R. B. Talbot-Kelly's 
The Way of Birds in 1937. Mr. Kelly's sequel was ready for 
printing in 1939: it has not yet appeared. Mr. Daglish’s book 
was also then complete: after ten years’ delay we can now 
possess it. 

For those who, like myself, were born bird-mad, for the 
hundreds of Englishmen who love birds and can never have 
too many pictures of them, this event is enormously welcome. 
We have been for ten years starved of our luxuries: if there 
have been bird-books they have been economy productions or 
albums of photographs, produced by the one or two profes- 
sionals who have managed to get films and petrol and permits. 
We others, deprived of these things, have waited for better 
times. Mr. Daglish’s book is a promise of their coming. 

The book itself is not solely a collection of woodcuts. It 
consists of seven chapters dealing with anatomy and structure, 
behaviour and_habits, environment and human interference, 
and an appendix giving the name of each British species and a 
brief note as to its status. There is nothing very original or new 
but the material has been gathered widely and in the main 
judiciously, is well arranged and set out, and provides an 
excellent introduction to the study of avian physiology and 
psychology. The chapter on “Birds in a man-made world,” 
though written twelve years ago and therefore no longer always 
accurate, gives an interesting survey of the effects of urban 
development, intensive cultivation, persecution and protection 
upon our bird population. The final chapter describes, perhaps 
in unnecessary detail, the various measures passed and the 
various policies pursued by bird protectors. The contents are 
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in fact admirably planned for those who have no profound 
knowledge of birds but are interested in their way of life and 
glad to do all in their power to encourage their increase—for 
those in fact who will get the book primarily for its pictures. 

Mr. Daglish’s wood engravings of birds have been well- 
known for the past quarter of a century. The forty-eight now 
presented to us include some of the finest that he has done. 
The twenty-five of them that are coloured are in the main 
admirably decorative. The pastor, the woodchat, the yellow- 
hammers and the oriole are perhaps the most satisfying: but 
many of the other passerines are very attractive. 

It is notable that the sea-birds are much less successful. 
The ringed plovers and oyster catchers are stiff and uncon- 
vincing; but the herring gull and the puffins look as if they 
had been drawn from badly stuffed specimens, and the avocets 
are a grotesque caricature. Even in these cases the designs are 
pleasing and often beautiful: but for the bird-lover this does not 
excuse failure to render form and proportions accurately or to 
give an impression of vitality and movement. When half a 
century of photography has made us all aware of the true 
shapes of our birds we cannot be expected to go back to the 
dummies and distortions of an earlier day. Mr. Daglish’s birds 
are too often ornamental objects in a pattern: they do not 
express or interpret the species whose name they bear. In this 
respect the contrast between his work and that of Mr. Talbot 
Kelly could hardly be sharper. 

As we have suggested, the book has a significance quite 
apart from its special merits and shortcomings. It is proof not 
only that we are recovering from the long privations of war- 
time, but that our zest for nature and in particular our delight 
in birds have not been blitzed out of existence. It has always 
been something of a surprise to our neighbours in France or 
Italy that The Times opens its sacred centre page to the news 
that an early swallow has been seen in Hyde Park or that a 
long-tailed duck has visited the Serpentine. Even in war the 
removal of the black redstarts from the Colleges of Cambridge 
to the Inns of Court was treated as a matter of national import- 
ance; more recently, the breeding of avocets in East Anglia 
was only not recorded because we still have egg thieves. How- 
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ever great the paper shortage, room is still found for reports of 
unusual migrants and anecdotes often obviously apocryphal of 
manners at the bird-table. 

This is all, highly symptomatic of something which is very 
deep seated in the national character, a love of nature which 
urbanization has made poignant and suburbia has not yet 
distorted. Botany, especially perhaps among the ladies, and 
moth-collecting, particularly among working men, bave an 
astonishing number of devotees: but ever since Ray's time birds 
, have steadily advanced into the position of prime favourites; 
and in the past century their pre-eminence has been increased 
as photography has taken the place of shooting and egg 
collecting. | 

Is there any parallel anywhere to the spate of books— 

“pictures and patter” is their proper title—in which British 
-and Dutch birds at their nests and with an almost monotonous 
repetition were presented to the public during the dozen years 
preceding 1938? When once the ring of professional photo- 
‘ graphers was broken and the well-guarded mystery of their 
craft disclosed, an army of enthusiasts with camera and hide 
and friend and notebook was let loose upon our sanctuaries. 
' The great skua, which H. W. Richmond had first photographed 
at the opening of the century, became a veritable film star: I 
once had three complete sets of portraits of her in three different 
volumes waiting to be reviewed at the same time. The harriers 
of the Broads, the terns of the beaches, the gannets of Grass- 
holm and the Bass, every schoolboy could get pictures and 
every publisher was ready to reproduce them. There was a 
boom in bird books; and curiously enough the birds throve on it. 

With the coming of the Leica and its telephoto lens, the 
speed film and the possibility of almost unlimited enlargement, 
the game became too easy. By 1939 the fashion showed signs 
of abating, or at least of changing its ground. Now ten years 
abstinence may perhaps have made it ready for revival, especi- 
ally if Mr. Eric Hosking's technique for lightning-swift pictures 
of small birds-in flight becomes familiar. In any case, its thrill 
and the opportunities that it gives for observation as well as for 
trophy-hunting will prevent it from dropping into disuse. 

Indeed, àt'thé moment it seems as if at last the mere desire 
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to see and depict a new species was giving place to a concern 
for the mind behind the bird, the behaviour patterns of its life, 
and the exact study of its activities. If so, a new chapter in 
ornithology will have been opened, and the work of Selous and 
Lloyd Morgan and Eliot Howard will have yielded its harvest. 
lhose of us who realize the place which the study of bird 
behaviour might take in the development of comparative 
psychology and who are convinced that human psychology 
will never be adequately interpreted until its evolution is fully 
appreciated, must feel that the present tendency as shown by 
the sort of work that Dr. Lack and his colleagues are under- 
taking is full of hope. It would mean that the Englishman’s 
favourite hobby had at last begun to contribute not only to 
human happiness but to human Wellare, not only to knowledge 
but to wisdom. 

But no account of British ornithology can close on a note of 
self-congratulation. Our love of birds has been continually 
marred by a sinister and sadistic passion for their destruction. 
If our friends abroad wonder at our interest in bird news they 
are not ignorant of our predatory habits. I can never forget 
that when first visiting Holland I approached Meister van 
Tienhoven for permission to explore the Waal en Burg on 
Texel, he, said to me: 

“A few weeks ago I had a similar request from an English- 
man, a great ornithologist, very well recommended. He 
assured me that he would not take eggs or interfere with the 
birds—gave me his word to observe our conditions. We let 
him go. Boot showed him everything—avocets, godwits, 
black terns, reeves, Kentish plovers—all our breeding species. 
Next morning at crack of dawn your gentleman was caught 
on the preserve packing clutches of eggs into his suitcases. Can 
you wonder that we do not much trust the English?" 

Things are better now. The worst of our egg thieves are dead 
and the younger generation of ornithologists knows them for 
what they are. But the danger still exists—at home and abroad, 
and Mr. Daglish's condemnation of them is no whit too strong. 
If his book heralds a new period of interest we must see to it ` 
that our vices are not resurrected with our virtues. 


THE LANDSCAPE OF RICHARD 
WILSON 


By Pune HENDY 


N January the Tate Gallery showed the exhibition Richard 
| Ree and his Circle which had been organized by the 

Birmingham Art Gallery and already exhibited there. 
There have been exhibitions of Richard Wilson's work before. . 
This was the most erudite and accurate in its catalogue, and 
was the widest in its scope. Besides more than sixty oils and as 
many drawings by Wilson himself, there were paintings by 
some of the foreign artists who influenced him: Claude, Gaspard 
Poussin, Cuyp and Jacob Ruysdael of the century before, 
Canaletto, Zuccarelli and Claude Joseph Vernet, contem- 
poraries with whom he was acquainted. There was also a larger 
number of pictures by Englishmen of his own and later days, 
from Samuel Scott and George Lambert to Turner and 
Constable. 

Scott and Lambert were older men; but their work gives no 
reason to qualify Ruskin’s belief “that with the name of 
Richard Wilson, the history of sincere landscape art founded 
on a meditative love of nature begins in England.” What we 
must remember in weighing the truth of Ruskin’s dictum is 
that Gainsborough, though a younger man than Wilson by 
thirteen years, began painting landscape at practically the 
same moment. Gatnsborough's Forest, the big landscape of the 
National Gallery, was begun, according to Gainsborough 
himself, in 1748. It can claim to be one of the very earliest of 
all Gainsborough’s pictures, for as a portrait painter he can 
have been then only in the pupil-assistant stage. 

He was to become one of the fashionable portraitists and was 
' to paint landscape largely for his own amusement and in his 
spare time. But that is not to say that he ever lost his enthusiasm 
for it. He lost something. The flatteries, the elegant characteriza- 
tion, the brilliant mise en scène which had to be invented to 
keep the queue of would-be sitters in the great Pall Mall house, 
the vivacious handling with which he maintained his own 
enthusiasm as well as theirs; these all had to be paid for by 
modifications of his original simplicity in the presence of nature. 
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He kept his love for her; but, for all his curses upon the sitters 
who passed through his hall without pausing to buy the land- 
scapes that he hung there, he came to see nature as he had 
made himself see them: a little more elegant and dashing and 
theatrical, a little less intimate and solid, than she really was. 
Gainsborough's Forest is a very young man's picture, as laborious 
and over-crowded as one of his later landscapes is easy and 
spacious. But there is in it something which they have lost, a 
simple trust in the unadorned beauty of the countryside; and 
this 1s the ultimate greatness of the Dutch landscape painters of 
the century before or the French “Impressionists” of the 
century after. 

Richard Wilson's A View of Dover, lent to the Exhibition by 
Mr. R. A. Butler, was painted probably only the year before 
Gainsborough’ s Forest, in 1747. This is his earliest considerable 
landscape. But Wilson by now was a portrait painter with a fair 
prospect before him. Born in 1714 in Wales, he had come to 
London as a boy to be the pupil of Thomas Wright, an obscure 
portrait painter who was soon outstripped. Hogarth was 
Wilson’s only superior; and Hogarth never aspired to be a 
fashionable portraitist. Through Dr. Ayscough, who was tutor 
to the royal princes, Wilson had good connections. 

In 1748 he painted his portrait group with the future King 
George III, of which there are at least three versions: The 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, with Dr. Ayscough. But by 
1750 Wilson was in Italy, and there he dedicated himself to 
landscape for life. A View of Dover too is a fresh and truthful 
introduction to English landscape. It has the brilliant light of 
South-east England which was to inspire Gainsborough and 
Constable, Crome and Cotman. It has solidity of form, just 
such a grasp of the real substance of nature as was to make 
Constable more than half a century later a British painter 
admired on the Continent, the founder of a great landscape 
school. 

If it was Wilson’s years in Italy which turned him into a 
professional landscape painter, then they certainly did his 
landscape no more harm than Gainsborough’s suffered from 
his portrait painting. How much good they did it, is more diffi- 
cult to estimate. Those two early pictures show how much the 
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attitude of both men to nature was in advance of their century. 
Both of them were to become tinged a good deal with its 
artificiality, though ‘each of them can lay a better claim to be 
the forerunner of Constable or Turner and the "Impressionists" 
than can C. J. Vernet, or Hubert Robert, or Fragonard. 

© Wilson apparently arrived in Venice in 1750, along with 
Thomas Jenkins, an indifferent portrait painter who was 
agent to a number of English collectors. Zuccarelli, whom he 
probably met in Venice, is naturally said to have pressed him 
to concentrate on landscape painting. In 1751 Wilson moved 
on to Rome, which was probably his headquarters until about 
1756, while he travelled about Italy, mostly in the South, 
making pictures and drawings. He was certainly living in 
Rome in 1753, when he shared lodgings with Jenkins. 

One of the features of the Exhibition is a group of twenty-five 
drawings of the environs of Rome which have just been re- 
discovered in the present Lord Dartmouth's collection. Done 
in black chalk and stump, heightened with white, on grey paper, 
and having their original mounts and inscriptions, most of 
them signed and dated 1754, they are all that are known to 
. survive of some sixty-eight commissioned by the sécond Earl of 
Dartmouth, one of Jenkins’ patrons. In Rome too Wilson had 
the best connections, sketching at Tivoli in company with 
English noblemen who were making the grand tour. He was 
friendly with C. J. Vernet, who had an English wife and who 
is also credited with having persuaded him to devote himself to 
landscape. | 

All these and Claude’s pictures and Rome itself were in- 
fluences which steered him towards a nostalgic classicism. 
Some of the Dartmouth drawings are really spacious, and many 
have great tenderness of atmosphere. None of them shows him 
quite such a draughtsman as A View of Dover might have led 
one to expect; while they are not as rich in light and shade or 
in suggestions of colour as the sepia drawings of Claude. In the 
pictures of this time foreground and distance are apt to be 
related by artifices which smack of stage scenery as they become 
obvious with repetition. His colour too, as it repeats itself, 
looks too soft and pretty. There are limitations, in other words, 
to his energy of observation, which the mode for classicism 
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rust have helped to set. Nevertheless, beside Vernet's composi- 
tions, for instance, which plainly had some influence on his, 
the very clumsiness seems not only endearingly unprofessional, 
but evidence of a more original: way of painting and of a deeper 
sympathy with nature. There is a warmth in his light, a solidity 
in his full-cream paint which impart themselves to his forms. 
He seems to be groping his way through the conventions of his 
age towards an understanding of the atmosphere which is 
generally thought to belong to the nineteenth century; towards 
the knowledge that colour is light, and form dependent on them. 

That his landscapes did not cause more stir when he returned 
after about six years to London may have been due to 
Zuccarell's having got there before him and stolen much of 
his potential market for landscape by the saccharine sweetness 
of his pretty compositions. 

He exhibited regularly with the Society of Artists from its 
beginning in 1760. He was a Foundation Member of the 
Royal Academy in 1768, and contributed annually until the 
year of his death, when he retired to live in his native Wales. 
His pictures must have sold; for he himself or his pupils made 
inferior versions of nearly all of them, which have done much 
to harm his posthumous reputation and confuse him with his 
later imitators. But he must have got prices which made him 
cynical when he compared them with the earnings of the 
portrait-painters; and he must have lived most comfortably 
when he was sent for by an Earl of Pembroke or a Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn to paint their country seats and surroundings. 

But it was neither Roman ruins nor Palladian country-seats 
which inspired Wilson to break through the conventionality 
of his century. It is his Snowdon of the Liverpool Gallery or his 
Llyn-y-Cau, Cader Idris of the National Gallery which are land- 
marks in the history of landscape painting. Their place is 
not among the crowd of typical “Wilsons”, but in another 
exhibition of work by Constable, Turner, the “Impressionists” 
and Cézanne. Here he would appear more clearly as what at 
his best he was: a ploneer among those who have held direct 
commune with nature and have known how to communicate 
her meaning in paint. 


HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 


By Martcotm K. MacwiLLAN, M.P. 


Member of Parliament for the Western Isles 
Division of Scotland 
From the lone shieling on tbe misty island 
Mountains divide us and a waste of seas; 


Yet still the blood is true, the heart is Highland 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 


HAT, in the words of the Canadian Boatsong, is some- 
thing of what the Highlands and Islands mean to the 
"exile from our fathers’ land." 

But, what does this great area of Scotland and its people mean 
to the Scottish people as a whole and to the rest of the country 
and the world? This rugged half of Scotland, seven counties 
of nine million acres of mainland and island. This fifth of 
Britain, sparsely peopled with only 293,000 souls; this 
mountainous land of ben and misted glen and Atlantic coasts 
and islands, ‘oldest isles in the Record of the Rocks? Who are 
we? How do we live? We have been praised as the backbone of 
the Highland Division—too often, as Pat said of the Irish 
troopers, a backbone permanently to the fore when trouble’s 
afoot. The Islesmen have been hailed as among the finest 
seamen of the British Navy and the merchant fleets. The 
Hebrideans and Shetlanders equally have received extravagant 
praise for their patriotism, patience, piety and all the omer 
household and open-air virtues. 

On the other hand, we have been cursed by the — 
be, or were, when Scotland managed her own affairs—and still 
neglected the Highlands and Islands!—as “an infamous byke 
of lawless limmers," as “a people addicted owremuch to the 
whiskie" and as a folk whose lives were dedicated to piracy at 
sea and cattle-rustling on land and the consumption of Ardent 
Spirits: rebels, raiders, Jacobite Royalists, dirk-addicts. . . . 
You may still suggest any of these things, so Jong as it's not said | 
in the Gaelic. English is not taken quite so seriously, even: 
nowadays. 

Strange, though, how these legends and traditions and odd 
conceptions linger on—kilts, red beards, dirks, home-’stilled 
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whisky and all—in the minds of the poor Sassenachs, 
many a Lowlander of Scotland, too. For, where's your ceilid! 
the old late-night-gathering of good fellowship and ston 
telling round the peat-fire? Where, now, is the “lone shiel 
on the misty island"? The kilt and plaid? The gay, the gallant - 
pipes and tartans, apart from ceremonial affairs? mE 
Under the artificial, though commendably gallant, stimulus _ 
of the Gaelic Society, An Comunn Gaidhealach, and the 
; various Highland and Island societies, the Gaelic tongi 
song is recovering some of the ground which it has been 08 
for many years. E 
But, the old ways and customs are of the old days and pe 
For thatched bothy, read now State-assisted modern house 
peat-fire flame, read coal or oil fire, rural gas; and, : 
electricity in most of the North and West. Radio in the sitting 
room replaces the ceilidh around the fire in the middle of th 
floor. The potato and herring, oatcakes and barley bread g 













place—and for the worse—to canned foods, baker’s bread an d = = c 
"fancy buns." For mutual, neighbourly aid with labour at peat- ^. 






cutting and gathering, at spring work and harvest, read now —.— x 
paid work and employment-insurance stamp. For sailing boat (| 
and handline, read modern drifter and seine-net vessel, radio- E 
fitted and swift of keel to shoal and market. P — 
We Highlanders and Islanders are sentimental and nostalg 
about the — We love the fading -— of t | un 





islands. In in: hearts ubi sing the u airs of the in i m : : 
songs, sung of old when the crofters would be going to the _ 











temporary turf-built bothies on the moors, far from the villages, - 
to graze their cattle to sleek fatness on the rich, fresh moorland . 
pastures, while the village grazings rested. Only in the Isle of ! 


Lewis, to my knowledge, does this ancient custom survive _ 


to-da 

And that is why, in every city from Glasgow to Toronto, 
from Vancouver to Capetown, from Nova Scotia to New | 
Zealand and Australia, the Gaelic and Clan Gatherings are a 
feature of their social life. For Islesmen and Highlanders, 
albeit they have to live on the poverty line of “four acres and 
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xL a cow,” do not willingly forsake their homeland and the folk 
. Who speak their native tongue. Indeed, till recently it was true 
. to say that ten Highlanders would rather emigrate together to 
. America than go individually to the Scottish cities. Ten Islesmen 
would rather go to America together than go individually even 
to the Highland mainland! | 

-. ... But that old life is passing away, however much we cling to 
- it. The ghosts and imagined things of the ceilidh by the peat- 
. fire flame have vanished for ever in the glare of the bright 
Tilley lamps, or the newer electric light. Radio is days ahead 
_ ofthe newspapers now, and the omnibus running to timetable 
.. to the villages has displaced the irregular, slower, horse-drawn 
_ vehicle. Rare, indeed, is the Isleswoman who will walk from 
- her croft over the moorland or road-dusty miles to Stornoway's 
market town to-day, with tucked-up, striped petticoat and 
bared feet. . 

Fish comes no more to the town door on the patient and 
p weary shoulders of the fishermen's wives. And that is well. No 
- . longer do women and girls climb and descend daylong the high 
— and weary cliffs to bring seaweed on their backs in creels to 
fertilize the not-so-good earth, their uncertain, frugal friend 
and eternal master. 

The modern spinning mill now sends them for their weaving 
the yarn that formerly bound them to the patient bondage of 
the old hand-spinning wheel, romantic only in song and story 
and picture. 

But still too many of them have to trudge, like Burns, “through 
dub and mire” to fetch water from distant wells for washing 
and for drinking. But that, too, soon will be ended. Of twenty 
million pounds to be spent in rural Scotland on water supplies, _ 
the Isles and the Highlands are having a goodly and generous 
share. 

Where once it took many days overland and by open boat to 
cross from the Outer Hebrides to Glasgow, now one can com- | 
plete the journey by aeroplane, by Dakota, with food and drink 
on board, within two comfortable hours. Yet, looking down, as 
the plane circles over Benbecula or the Uists, one can still see 
the old mingling with the new. One may see a modern bus 
speeding over the new viaduct from Benbecula southward: 
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or a horse and cart plodding slowly over the dangerous tidal 
fords between Benbecula and the North islands. | 

We are in transition in the Highlands ; and Islands. We yearn 
for the best of the old, that is gone. We suffer hardship and 
labour unduly because of the lack of modernization. Indeed, it 
may be that we cling to the past the more closely because of the 
uncertainty of the future compared with the leisurely, assured, - 
accustomed, tried ways. And, meanwhile, with the upsetting of- 
the war years, the young are left in suspense until Governm: ent 
and nation have agreed upon what is to be done for the H 


life and, at the same time, to enable them to make their tuller- 
contribution from their natural wealth and capacity to the 
nation as a whole. m 

Time is of the essence of the solution of this great problem; 
and, to my mind, neither local authorities nor the central 
Government have yet realized the pressing and urgent necessity 
of immediate measures to occupy constructively and produc- 
tively the energies of the young and the able-bodied men and 
women of the region. 

Finance is the key; and the materials too, must someho 








how _ 
be allocated for the great capital investment and construc- > 
tional programme that is so long overdue in the under- . 
developed Highlands. Local authorities are limited in what 

they can do on their own direct initiative. District councils, 

who have local and intimate knowledge, are helpless, with ` 
their shilling rating limit in sparsely peopled districts. B — 

The Highlands and Islands Advisory Panel, on which all the. 
county councils and main burghs of the region are represen’ c 
has been engaged in co-ordinating schemes from all responsible 
sources in the north for the economic and social development p 
of the vast Highland territory. Many of its plans and recommen- 
dations are being implemented by the Government. 

The problem of the Highlands and Islands is not a local 
problem. Responsibility for its solution must lie:squarely on the 
Government and the nation. Undeniably, Highlanders have the 
duty of self help; and young Highlanders must come forward to 
play their active part in restoring their homeland. They must 
not become reconciled to poverty merely because she is an old 
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o acquaintance. The crofter’s security, which is security merely i : 
of land tenure and, therefore, of his home, at the four-acres  _ 


level, does not include any wage security at all. 

His long dependence on odd jobs at roadmaking and on local 
building contracts of various kinds has made him something 
. of a Micawber, conditioned to an eternal hope of something 
turning up to tide him over a few weeks or months. He will 
. turn his adaptable hand to most things, building, roadmaking, 

fishing at herring, white fish or lobsters, agriculture, forestry— 
anything. And, when he goes south, he will, contrary to the 
legend, make as good an industrial worker as the next man, 
city-born. But, in the Highlands, the most to hope for as yet in | 
regular work for a crofter has been the seasonal eine ato 
the fishing. 

For those in herring, white or lobster fishing, never ave 
times been so prosperous or markets so secure. In the Orkney 


a Islands, off the north-east, poultry and egg production brings 





them in an annual income of over £700,000, and fat and store- 
livestock-rearing for export more than as much again, apart 
from minor income from distilling and lobster sales. In Shetland, 
under the wise guidance of the Herring Industry Board, Lerwick 
port and hinterland has seldom known such successful fishing 
seasons. The same can now be said of Stornoway in the Western 
Isles. The Harris tweed industry, in the Western Isles, though 
| passing through a slack period now, has been producing, and 
earning valuable dollars with, 4,000,000 yards of Harris tweed 
yearly. 

Highland agriculture in every branch has never been so 
. prosperous as now, with good and assured prices and markets; —— 
and the livestock subsidies have greatly enhanced the standard Bs 
of life of many a crofter. = 

But the lack of facilities for enjoyment of leisure, the absence 
| as yet of modern services, have made the young people look back 
towards the towns and cities of which they had experience 
during war. And many of them turn there for regular work and 
wages in places were milk and eggs can be enjoyed without 
having personally to meet and attend to the cows and hens; 
where tea can be drunk without having first to trudge through 
muddy fields for water from the well. 
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Things are moving towards a better future for the Highlands 
and Islands. Never was so much Governmental and national 
attention directed towards Highland problems and develop- 
ment. But, while the need: for overall planning and develop- 
ment, and long-term consideration of the larger scale and 
permanent order, are vital, no less important are the many 
small and local things that will help to give new hope and 
courage to young people on the verge of the great decision—to 
remain or to emigrate. The water supply, the village hall, 
electric light—now. If well-paid, regular, interesting, suitable 
' employment can be brought to them in the Highlands, few, I 
know, will want to emigrate, given these other small but 
important things that make life in isolated places so much more 
liveable. 


MUSIC—A NEW SYMPHONY 
By DyneLey Hussey 


URING the past few years the music of Edmund Rubbra 

has gradually made its way to the forefront of contem- 

porary British achievement in the art. Recognition of its 
quality has been slow, because it displays none of the super- 
ficial brilliance or ingenuity and makes no use of the sensational 
revolutionary innovations that attract immediate attention. 
The solidity of its growing reputation is probably the more sure, 
being founded on the composer's single-minded devotion to the 
essentials, as distinct from the ornaments and flavouring—what 
the Greeks called the $8Zeuara——of his art. 

Rubbra was born at Northampton in 1901 of humble paren- 
tage and, only after working as a clerk in a railway office, 
succeeded in emancipating himself, with the help of scholarships 
and friendly benefactions, to study at Reading University and 
later at the Royal College of Music. Like Delius and Holst, 
who was one of his teachers, he has some foreign blood, probably 
Spanish, in his veins; but that alien origin is remote, and in 
appearance Rubbra is as fair and Saxon as could be. Only in 
the severe logic he applies to composition could there be found 
any trace of the Latin in him. 
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Holst and Vaughan Williams, who was another of his 
teachers, set him the example of simplicity and integrity, and 
inspired him with a devotion to the polyphonic composers of 
the sixteenth century. From R. O. Morris he acquired a 
mastery of counterpoint. Thus equipped with craftsmanship 
and understanding, he set himself to develop his talents with 
a Brahmsian devotion to an ideal standard of music. His 
symphonies, of which the Fifth has just been played at a 
concert of the Royal Philharmonic Society, are quite individual 
and owe no obvious debt to any predecessor. Harmonically they 
are unadventurous, content to use the conventional diatonic 
tonality, though without adhering to a main key throughout 
a movement in according with classical symphonic practice. 
The polyphonic style of the music also results in harmonic 
clashes between the different parts. 

Rubbra’s symphonic movements tend to develop continuously 
from a single germ, which unfolds and flowers into long lyrical 
phrases, these, in turn, giving rise to new ideas. In this procedure 
there is some resemblance to Sibelius’s process of generating a 
sequence of new melodic ideas from one or two initial themes, 
— for instance in the first movements of the Fifth and Sixth 
Symphonies. Otherwise, in its texture and melody, Rubbra’s 
music bears no resemblance to the Finnish master’s. 

The obvious danger of Rubbra’s evolutionary process of 
composition is that, especially as it lacks the stability of a 
tonic key, the music may seem to wander off the point—or 
rather may have no evident point to wander to. Rubbra evades 
this danger by his firm control of his material, and his success 
is, perhaps, his chief claim to greatness. The Fifth Symphony 
is an outstanding example of his ability to create a symphonic 
form which .completely satisfies the hearer, without resort to 
the traditional structural scaffolding of sonata-form. 

The Symphony is in three movements, the first and third 
each having a slow section followed by an Allegro.. The second 
‘is a lively Scherzo, whose single dancing melody is treated 
contrapuntally and in the course of the movement passes 
through all the twelve major keys. The main interest of the 
` work is concentrated in the two outer movements.’ The first 
provides an excellent instance of what Mr. Wilfred Mellers calls 
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“ Rubbra's technique of melodic generation." It opens with a 
phrase for an oboe, whose distinguishing feature is a rising 
augmented fourth followed by a falling perfect fourth. From 
this germ the whole movement is evolved in a continuous flow 
of.closely wrought lyrical melody. While the contrapuntal 
treatment of the material is as complex as usual and the tension 
is never allowed to relax, the orchestration of this new symphony, 
while making no concession to mere ear-tickling, is less thick 
than formerly. In some of his earlier’music Rubbra tended to 
pile up the various instrumental voices upon one another in a 
manner suitable enough for the building up of a choral poly- 
phonic climax, but resulting in a thickening of the orchestral 
texture to such a degree that the melodic threads, of which it is 
composed, become quite indistinguishable. He has let light 
and air in between the parts of this new work, so that the effect 
is more transparent and the listener’s task less arduous. 

Like the opening Adagio, the slow section of the finale is 
much more than an introduction to the succeeding Allegro. It 
constitutes the slow movement of the Symphony and contains 
its most beautiful’ music. One’s only doubt, at a first hearing, 
was whether this movement has been sufficiently worked out. 
It seemed incomplete and the link to the Allegro had an arbitrary 
sound. . 

The general shape of the Symphony, however, is beautiful 
and convincing. If proof is needed of the composer's sense of 
form and unity of thought, it is to be found in the return at the 
end of the work of the oboe theme heard in its first bars. This 
reprise sounds inevitable and natural, because the theme has 
all the time been immanent in the music of the finale. But its 
reappearance gives one the same shock of pleasure and surprise 
that one experiences when the phrase from the opening theme 
of Brahms's Clarinet Quintet returns in the last bars of the 
finale. It has been there all the time, concealed but ready at 
the right moment to make its presence known. 

I find the name of Brahms has twice cropped up in the 
foregoing paragraphs and, much as I dislike dubbing composers 
with such titles as “The English Beethoven” or “The Russian 
Elgar," there does seem to be an affinity between Rubbra and 
Brahms in their whole-hearted and conservative idealism, their 
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intense seriousness of purpose amounting to religious devotion 
and their disregard of the frills and pretty graces that make an 
- immediate appeal to the public ear. But there is nothing of the 
dramatic quality of Brahms, though Rubbra can express himself 
forcefully, and little of the warm emotionalism. After so much 
that is fretful and neurotic in contemporary music, a work by 
Rubbra brings the pleasant and reassuring experience of 
communion with an austere and philosophic mind pre- 
occupied, not with the excitements and tragedies of the moment, 
but with the eternal verities. 


New Recordings 

The recording of Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra made for 
Decca by the Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra under 
Eduard van Beinum is an outstanding achievement. The 
performance is superb in its finish and in its complete realization 
of this difficult music and the reproduction is as good as any- 
thing I have heard. The Concerto is deservedly a popular work 
and it is good to have so fine a performance of it perpetuated. 
Among classics there 1s an excellent performance of Schubert’s 
C major Symphony recorded for Columbia by the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Herbert von Karajan, while 
members of the same body have recorded the Octet for Decca. 
H.M.V. have issued a record containing Vaughan Williams's 
music for the film, Scott of the Antarctic—a sequence of short 
pieces that display the composer’s remarkable ability to bend 
his individual musical language to the vivid description of 
antarctic wastes, a storm or a group of dignified penguins. 
These are authentic chips from the Sixth Symphony, and 
worth hearing as such and for their own sake. The same 
company issues a recording of John Ireland’s "These things 
shall be," a short choral work commissioned by the B.B.C. at 
the time of the coronation of King George VI. It is a noble 
piece of music well performed by the Hallé Orchestra and 
Chorus under John Barbirolli. 


ACCENT ON ACTING 


| By Ivor Brown 


ike are always three elements in any dramatic pro- 
duction, three parties to the play. There is the person 
who writes, the person who delivers or enacts the written 
word, and the person who decorates and presents the resulting 
drama. These elements, then, are authorship, acting and 
production. The last of the trinity includes setting the scene, 
supervising the design of costumes, arranging the tone, tempo 
and movements of the players, much as the conductor of an 
orchestra controls, and inspires his instrumentalists. 

In the theatre these parties,to the play are, and always must 
be, both allies and rivals. They inevitably jostle one another for 
sovereignty; co-operation there must be, for the drama is the 
most co-operative of the arts. But co-operators will naturally 
feel that their side of the business is really the most important 
and the public, in their reactions to the theatre’s appeal, will 
sway in their affection for the various parties. Sometimes they 
are mainly drawn to the playhouse by the actor: sometimes it 
is the author who is the lure; sometimes the producer becomes 
the name that chiefly attracts, but this last 1s the least common 
occurrence. 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the theatre 
in Britain had the actor as its sovereign. There was a dynasty 
of mighty personalities who were seen time and again in 
traditional roles and the audiences liked to contrast them and 
were, indeed, well schooled to do so. The house was filled not 
by the play or text or poetry of Hamlet and Othello, but by 
Kemble, Kean, Macready, Phelps, Irving and Forbes-Robertson 
in their various impersonations of Hamlet or Othello. The test 
of sovereignty can be found, quite simply, in the public’s 
conversation. One cannot imagine the eager Victorian play- 
goers saying “‘Shall we go and see Macbeth?" They said “Shall 
we go and see Irving?" 

But towards the end of the centes the new Drama of Ideas, 
whose founder was Ibsen and whose British protagonist was 
Shaw, altered the form of the question. People wanted to hear 
what these men and their followers had to say. The word, the 
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doctrine, the theatrical discussion of a contemporary problem 
were now the magnet. So the public said “Shall we go and see 
The Wild Duck or Man and Superman?" irrespective of the names 
of the players. They wanted good acting, of course, but the 
good acting was now the servant of the fresh and challenging 
writing. | 

The producer had later on a brief sovereignty when men like 
Stanislavsky of the Moscow Art Theatre, Reinhardt of Vienna 
and Berlin, and Granville-Barker in London gave such indivi- 
dual productions and were such notable conductors of their 
teams that the public—or at least an important section of it— 
would say “Shall we go and see what Barker is doing with 
Twelfth Night?" In Berlin and Moscow the names of Reinhardt 
and Stanislavsky ranked above those of authors and actors as 
sovereign powers of the playhouse. 

Obviously the theatre is at its best when all three parties are 
equal in strength and there is a balance of power. An interesting — 
play well acted and well produced is the ideal. But, as I said, 
power inevitably shifts. If there is a flow of arriving and exciting 
dramatists with a new message to deliver then the Author's 
Theatre is sovereign; it certainly was when I was becoming a 
playgoer and we all hung on the words of Bernard Shaw. 

In the absence of an original and powerful school of theatrical 
authors, the influence passes either to the decoration of the stage 
or to the personality and prowess of the player. That is the state 
of affairs in Britain to-day. There is a yearning for plays of 
escape, colourful, decorative, often musical, set in period 
costumes, and so relieving the mind from its concern with the 
agonizing problems and menaces of our time. The vast popu- 
larity of ballet is one aspect of this flight from dramatic realism 


: . and the Drama of Ideas. The gigantic popularity of musical 


shows with good tunes and good dancing is another. 

The actor, as well as the decorator and director, is now also 
more potent as a box-office magnet than he or she was in the 
near past. The film public is almost entirely dominated by the 
names of performers. It is nearly always the star who sells the 
picture. It is understandable that this response to “names” 
should be found in the theatre as well as in the cinema. At the 
moment it is fair to say that a play with a “name” or a 
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company of “names” on the acting-list is generally more 
attractive to the public than a more serious and intelligent 
play would be if it arrived without such benefit of stardom. 
In short, the accent is once more upon acting. The Shavian 
phase, the Authors’ Theatre, is in eclipse. 

A foreigner visiting London will naturally be eager to know 
who are the leading and magnetic names in our present-day 
theatre. Everybody will have different fancies and partialities, 
but I think that the following list would have fairly wide 
approval. It would be well worth the tourists! while to consult 
the papers to see if and where these performers are appearing. 

For pathos in acting Miss Peggy Ashcroft and Miss Celia 
Johnson head the list. Unfortunately for the stage Celia 
Johnson, who in private life is the wife of the well-known author 
and journalist Peter Fleming, has a tempting country house and 
family cares and is all too rare in her appearances. Peggy 
Ashcroft is more regularly at work and has just scored a great 
success in a play called The Hetress, based on a novel by Henry 
James called Washington Square. As a rich, lonely, unwanted 
young woman she puts an aura of sorrow round the part that 
wins the highest praise. This play was produced at the Hay- 
market Theatre and is likely to be there for some time: tbat 
fine old theatre is one of the best-looking and best-equipped of 
London’s playhouses and nearly always presents something of 
quality. So the joint names of Haymarket and Ashcroft should 
go high on the visitors’ list. 

Dame Edith Evans is the most versatile of all our players. 
She can range with equal mastery from Lady Bracknell in The 
Importance of Being Earnest to Madame Ranevsky in The Cherry 
Orchard. In Shakespearean tragedy or Restoration tragedy she 
can equally glitter. At present she is not working, having just 
finished a season with the Old Vic, but there is news that she 
will be playing once more in the summer. 

In light comedy, Miss Yvonne Arnaud (at the Criterion à in 
a gay comedy of currency problems called Travellers Foy) and 
Miss Gertrude Lawrence (at the Aldwych in a play of family 
crisis by Miss Daphne Du Maurier called September Tide) are 
extremely magnetic at the box-office. Whatever Dame Sybil 
Thorndike is in will surely be worth a visit. She is likely to be 
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at the comfortable little Duchess Theatre during the summer. 
She excels in maternal and domestic parts. 

Of the men who are making acting a sovereign element of 
the British Theatre the obviously outstanding names are those 
of Sir Laurence Olivier and Sir Ralph Richardson. The latter 
is now with Miss Ashcroft in The Heiress. His part, that of a 
rather gloomy father, is unusual for him, but is played with 
characteristic distinction. 

Olivier, who has followed Edith Evans at the New Theatre, 
leads an Old Vic company, including his wife, Vivien Leigh, in 
Shakespeare, Sheridan and a modern Anglo-French version of 
the Greek tragedy Antigone. His range is without match: he 
varies voice and make-up to wonderful effect in his excursions 
into comedy and tragedy of all periods. ` 

It is sometimes asked which is the greater British actor, Sir 
Laurence Olivier or John Gielgud. There can be no reply to 
that, for the simple reason that they are not comparable. 

Giving first and second places in the arts 1s always rather 
absurd, because the theatre and the library are not race-tracks 
where victory can be measured in inches. Gielgud's strength is 
in the beauty of his voice—Ohlivier's seems a little harsh beside 
it—and in the romantic quality, the tenderness, with which 
he can invest a part. He is a gentler actor than Olivier: he may 
be appearing during the spring in a new poetic play The Lady’s 
JVot for Burning. Whatever he is doing will be worth attention: 
always look for his name in the theatrical announcements. 

So too with Mr. Leslie Banks, stronger in attack, master of 
the rugged parts. Mr. Godfrey Tearle will be at Stratford-upon- 
Avon and there too the accent on acting will be noteworthy. 
A fairly new arrival to the front rank is Alec Guinness, at present 
appearing in a play about a Scots doctor called The Human 
Touch at the Savoy Theatre. Guinness is another versatile star. 
He can be as striking in odd little pieces of character-comedy 
as in some portrait of harassed and defiant youth. His name 

should certainly be on any list of star attractions. 
|. I often hear adverse comment on the plays available in the 
London theatres, but rarely, if ever, do I hear the performance 
censured. British acting is, in general, now at a high level; the 
need is for new writing. 
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“The Small Back Room" : the scientist Sammy Rice, played by DAviD FARRAR, 
dismantles the booby trap in the film from Nigel Balchin’s novel. ANTHONY 
BusHELL plays the Royal Engineer officer 


FILMS: A QUESTION OF 
BACKGROUND 


By Duys PowELL 


INCE its primitive days the cinema has contained within 
Si two forces: the impulse towards the artificial and the 

impulse towards the natural. A distinguished French 
critic, Georges Sadoul, has pointed out that the two forces 
made themselves felt with the first artists of the cinema, indeed 
with the very inventors. Already at the beginning of the century 
Méliès, father of the narrative film, was exploiting the possi- 
bilities of make-believe; while the American Edwin 5. Porter 
in The Great Train Robbery in 1903 was already struggling to 
master the actual. Méliés discovered fantasy and proclaimed 
the camera’s genius for telling a lie; Porter struggled toward 
the interpretation of ordinary life and the intensification of 
fact. All through the history of the cinema the two impulses 
have been at work: on the one hand the painted backcloths of 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, on the other the natural backgrounds 
of the Western; on the one hand the studio-made film, on the 
other the documentary. Sometimes the conflict between the 
two methods becomes almost a political conflict. To-day it 
even takes on, from time to time, the aspects of national 
divergency: the Hollywood cinema inclines more and more to 
become the smooth polished product of the studio, while in 
the reborn Italian cinema the emphasis is more and more on 
the unposed figure, the everyday background of the street or 
the farm. 

The truth of course is that neither style can claim superiority. 
John Ford's beautiful film The Informer bears the marks of the 
studio and is none the worse for it; the same director's Stagecoach 
derives its poetic force from the contrast between the human 
figure and the enormous natural background of Arizona. One 
cannot prescribe a single manner for every subject; and it is 
interesting to note how in the current British cinema the two 
styles, the artificial and the realistic, alternate, sometimes even 
within the same film. Take, for instance, The Small Back Room, 
based on the novel by Nigel Balchin and written, produced and 
directed by Michael Powell and Emeric Pressburger. Michael 
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Powell first made his reputation as the director of a work in 
the realistic style: The Edge of the World, a story of peasant life 
in the Shetlands. The Edge of the World was a film made with 
. professional actors in a natural setting; but it was not the 
talent of the players so much as the solitude and terrible beauty 
of the lonely island of Foula on which the success of the piece 
was built. Now and again in more recent years Powell with his 
collaborator Emeric Pressburger has returned, one might say, 
to nature; anybody who has seen 7 Know Where I'm Going will 
recognize the value in this picture of its feeling of truth: the 
remote peasant ways of life, the eagle hovering over the naked 
hill-side, the islands wreathed in storm. 

But on the whole the tendency of these two distinguished 
film-makers has been lately towards the artificial, indeed the 
elaborately artificial setting. There are in Black Narcissus some 
magnificent mountain panoramas, but the feeling of the story 
is of enclosure in the heavily decorated palace which becomes - 
the nuns’ headquarters. If we except the scene in the dunes 
with its delicate, washed colours, A Matter of Life and Death is 
almost entirely bounded by make-believe. And The Red Shoes 
is of its nature artificial. | 

In The Small Back Room, however, there is a skilful use now 
and again of the unadulterated settings of life. The story is 
partly a tale of physical adventure, partly an enquiry into an 
interior conflict. In Balchin’s novel the emphasis was laid 
‘almost wholly on the interior conflict: the hero proved himself 
a brave man in everybody's eyes but his own, and the reader 
was left full of a kind of exasperated pity for a man so self- 
denigratory as to reject the evidence of his own heroism. In 
the film the emphasis has changed. The central figure 1s still a 
man battling with self-doubts, but the doubts are dispelled 
when he performs an act of physical courage. 

The cinema, perhaps, did not feel itself quite equal to tackling 
the problem of frustration and following it to the bitter end. 
And it must be admitted that the passages in which The Small 
Back Room tries to externalize the hero's interior battles are the 
least successful. Perhaps we have outgrown the expressionistic 
methods by which the German cinema of the 'twenties sug- 
gested the processes of thought. At any rate the scene in the 
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new film in which the hero wrestles with his longing for whisky 
strikes one to-day as old-fashioned and exaggerated. But in 
general the piece achieves exceptional accuracy in its evocation 
of mood; and when there is a false note—as, for example, in 
the night-club scenes —the spectator is conscious of shock. 

The scene alternates between wartime London and the 
English countryside: the hero is a scientist employed by a 
. secret Government Department who finds himself challenged 
by a new and unknown Nazi weapon—an anti-personnel bomb 
which, dropped here and there in isolated country areas, has 
" succeeded in killing a number of children and other ignorant, 
innocent people. The background of the Government Depart- 
ment is beautifully built up by the acting and by the technique 
of the studio; there is, for instance, a scene at an inter-depart- 
mental conference which brilliantly recalls the intrigues and 
jealousies and personal dislikes on. the one hand, and the 
devoted hard work on the other, of the hush-hush sections of 
the Civil Service. But the climax of the story comes when an 
attempt is made to dismantle one of the mysterious bombs; 
and it is here that the value of the natural background is 
demonstrated. 

The bomb, looking as innocent as a thermos flask, lies sticking . 
out of the shingle on a lonely stretch of beach; a slit trench has 
been dug, and from it the scientist performs the preliminary 
tests for reaction to metal and to heat before he goes up to the 
thing, clamps-it, and sets about removing the cap. Studio 
shots have been skilfully cut into the location shots, so that the 
audience is persuaded that David Farrar, who plays the 
scientist, is indeed sweating and struggling on the Dorset beach. 
But the emotional impact of the passage is produced by the 
use of the genuine scene: the long horizontal lines of the 
shingly beach, washed by a placid sea, the gulls crying as the 
party of army engineers watch and wait in the distance and 
listen on the field telephone to the man's minute account of 
his every action. 

Powell and Pressburger have rightly understood the value of 
the contrast between the tiny compass of the man's struggle 
with danger and the enormous serenity of nature. À word of 
praise, too, should go to the timing of this episode. The direction 
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of the acting throughout is brilliant. And a cast of distinguished 
players, among them Cyril Cusack as a nervous, stammering 
fuse expert, and Michael Gough (a young actor now making 
a name for himself on the stage) as a captain in the Royal 
Engineers, rise consistently to their opportunities. The part of 
the girl on whose affection the scientist depends is pleasantly 
played by Kathleen Byron, who may be remembered as the 
runaway nun in Black Narcissus. 

While Powell and Pressburger have shown themselves in form 
-in The Small Back Room, there have been one or two disappoint- 
ments in the work of other distinguished directors. David Lean, 
who began his career as a director in association with Noel 
Coward, but turned later to the adaptation of the works of 
Dickens, has now attempted the translation of an H. G. Wells 
novel written in 1913: The Passionate Friends. It is not altogether 
the fault of Lean, or of his script writer, Eric Ambler, that the 
film seems empty; the problem which, exercised Wells—the 
emancipation of women—is a cold egg by now; and the makers 
. of the film version have felt, understandably, bound to leave 
out the novelist's social purpose and concentrate on his.study 
of human relations. But without the social purpose the human 
figures as they stand are not particularly interesting; nor have 
they been made any more interesting by the elaborate series of 
flashbacks with which the story opens on the screen. | 

Yet the piece is well acted: by Ann Todd as the girl who 
chooses security in preference to a marriage of adventure; by 
Claude Rains as her husband; and by Trevor Howard as the 
réjected lover. T'he film has been beautifully, almost flawlessly, 
photographed. And again a subtle emotional emphasis is 
contribüted by the backgrounds of fact: the London streets, the 
steps outside the Tube station, the majestic mountains of 
Haute Savoie and Lake Annecy. Lean has brought all his 
cinematic sense to The Passionate Friends. But passion is just the 
one thing which is lacking in the piece. Beautifully made though 
it 1s, it remains cold because its central figures, removed from 
their original social design, are reduced to the conventional 
puppets of the triangle. 
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NEW LITERATURE 
THE GENIUS OF THE BRONTËS 


By Peru HENDERSON 


THE CLUE TO THE BRONTES. 

By G. Elsie Harrison. Methuen. 145. 
It is notoriously impossible to touch the 
incandescent lives of the Brontës at any 
point without taking fire and venturing 
some more or less tenable hypothesis to 
explain the mystery of their genius. Each of 
their interpreters thus becomes an enthu- 
siast and retells the now familiar story with 
an air of eager discovery. Mrs. Harrison is 
an enthusiast in her own right. She is not 
only the ‘biographer of John Wesley, but 
can claim descent from Methodist preachers 
on both sides of her family. Setting out as 
usual in search of “the hidden influence 
which had dictated the character of the 
Brontés," she discovers it, not unexpectedly, 
in the Evangelical revival of the eighteenth 
century. 

She reveals the fact that the home of the 
Rev. Thomas Tighe, Patrick Bronté’s 
earliest patron in Ireland, was the centre of 
Wesley's travelling preachers in that 
locality. It was due to the Methodists that 
Patrick Bronté went to Cambridge, that he 
was installed in his first curacy in England, 
and through their introduction that he met 
his wife, Maria Branwell, at the Wesleyan 
Academy of Woodhouse Grove near Leeds. 
Further, at his preferment to Haworth he 
was installed in a parish which was “the 
acme of all Yorkshire Methodism,” for his 
predecéssor, Grimshaw, had been personally 
chosen by Wesley at his death to take on 
the Evangelical leadership. At Haworth, 
too, Wesley had preached and Whitfield’s 
eloquence had “literally felled men to 
death as they stood in dense crowds to 
hear of Heaven and of Hell" With such 
examples in living memory, the Rev. 
Patrick Bronte seems to have lost his nerve 
and, burdened with the agonizing illness of 
his wife and the charge of six ailing children, 
his religion hardened into mere profes- 


sionalism, though he remained a pious 
Methodist till his death, 

On this basis Mrs. Harrison has built up 
a well-reasoned case for the shaping in- 
fluence of Methodism on the lives of 
Charlotte, Emily, Anne and Branwell 
Brontë. She gives a fuller and more sympa- 
thetic account of the Rev. Patrick than 
ever before and does belated justice to the 
unfortunate Branwell. Her treatment of 
Charlotte and of Emily in particular suffers 
from the zeal with which she urges her over- 
riding pre-occupation. It is all very well to 
claim the child Maria as precociously pious 
(we have the evidence of Jane Eyre for that), 
and to say that her small ghost haunted 
Haworth Parsonage ever afterwards, as the 
ghost of Catherine Linton haunted Wuther- 


. ing Heights. It is less justifiable to claim the 


mystical passion of Emily Bronte’s poems 
for Methodism and to assert outright that 
the elemental and destructive love of 
Heathcliffe and Catherine is “Methodist 
passion of the old school employed as the 
means of expression for the love of a man 
of a maid.” What a man, what a maid! 
Charlotte described Wuthering Heights for all 
time when she wrote that there brooded 
over it “a horror of great darkness" and 
that in its “storm-heated and electrical 
atmosphere" one shudders "under the 
grinding influence of natures so relentless 
and implacable.” 

It is, however, interesting to note that the 
names of its chief characters are taken with 
little change from John Wesley’s Journal, 
though they have little enough in common 
in their new setting with their originals. 
But it is quite indefensible to divide two 
lines of one of Emily’s greatest poems into 
a quatrain stanza to give them the same 
rhythm as Wesley’s hymns, as Mrs. Harrison 
does on page 132 of her book. It seems 
superfluous to say at this time that a far 
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stronger case can and has been made out 
for the influence on Emily Bronté of a very 
different poet—namely, Byron, a kinship 
first hinted at by Matthew Arnold in his 
lines on Haworth. In any case, writing of her 
sisters after their death it was Anne whom 
Charlotte singled out as especially religious. 

We are given a glimpse of Charlotte 
"pouring out the lava of Fane Eyre" in 
Manchester, whither she had accompanied 
her ageing father for an operation on his 
eyes. In this novel Charlotte wrote out the 
whole perilous stuff of her love for M. 
Héger, and it is as passion recollected in 
tranquility that her love appears again in 
Villette. As Mrs. Harrison reminds us, she 
might, by the same token, have been a 
little more charitable to her unfortunate 
brother, struggling with the despair of an 
adolescent passion for his employer's wife. 
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She points out, too, that it was the exciusion 
of Branwell from the family's first literary 
venture, Poems by Currer, Ellis and Acton 
Bell, that completed his ruin and shut him 
out for good from “the old sane things of 
home.” As a poet Branwell was at least 
the equal of Charlotte and Anne. 

Mrs. Harrison goes too far when she says 
of Methodism: “It is impossible to under- 
stand either the Brontés or the Romantic 
Revival, or indeed all the social upheaval 
of the nineteenth century apart from it.” 
But, within its limitations, her book is a 
real contribution to the literature of the 
Brontés in that it recalls an aspect of their 
lives which has received all too little 
attention. It is written with unflagging 
sympathy and zest throughout and brings 
before us most vividly the life within the 
sober walls of that miraculous parsonage. 


THE DEVOUT LONDONER 


By James Bone 


THIS OUR LONDON. By Ronald 
Carton. Black. 155. 
Too long in recent times have the born 
Londoners left it to the naturalized Lon- 
doners to write books about their city; it is 
a welcome sight to see a well-equipped 
` native, Mr. Ronald Carton, deliver a book 
with the finely possessive title This Our 
London. Not that there is any hint of griev- 
ance that visitors and adherents should 
write on London, Such writings as the 
American visitors, Washington Irving and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and the resident 
Henry James before he became a British 
subject; or the French writer Taine; these, 
and the books of the British writers born 
beyond the pale such as Johnson, Cuning- 
ham, Besant, Wilfred Whitten, W. J. 
Loftie, E. V. Lucas, Mrs. E. T. Cook and 
Ford M. Hueffer and a host of others can 
stand. And the great outsider novelists who 
colour all our conceptions of London, they 
have done their bit. But following that great 
Cockney John Stow, the father of London 
topography, Leigh Hunt, Wheatley, Lamb 
and Sala, Mr. Carton now does his, and a 
_fascinating, informed, thoughtful and finely 
written bit it is. If one stresses the native 
side of it it is because one feels that he 
speaks for so many of the London born who 


may have felt as he does without the gift to 
tel! their love of London and why they love 
it. l 
“No Londoner, a comforting thought, is a 
sightseer in London. He is in the position of a 
landlord going the rounds of his estate, 
becoming morc familiar with the already 
well known. . . . Where else, walking where 
Shakespeare walked and Milton prayed, can 
I see Winston Churchill or "The Haywain,’ 
the spire of St. Bride's and the changing of 
the Guard, Broadcasting House, and Denis 
burn dum all in one day? ... Too often, 
conversation of the Londoner 
dessen: is London. And it is not because the 
Londoner abroad is deliberately myopic or 
has no feelings for art and ideas that are 
acc but because there is in him some- 
that transcends his reason, the quality 
o in its most exalted form, animates the 
devout lover or the dedicated adherent. 
London is an existence or a cause. 


The author goes yet further in his 
London credo. 


I can be willing that my children should 
not be convinced that in London there is 
everything that life can afford without yield- 
ing an iota of my own conviction that there 

. because I believe that the emotion 
which: their own city raises in them no 
longer comes into the common category of 
likes and dislikes. It is unique like London 
itself, they will find; and someday for them 
as always for me, the world will be divided 
into London and all the rest. 
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“London, Ont.? London all the bloody 
world!" cried the exasperated Cockney 
seaman, enlisting in Canada, when he was 
asked if he meant London, Ontario, as his 
birthplace. Mr. Garton would appreciate 
that definition. 

His is not one of the London books that 
the poet had in mind when he wrote: 


It all comes out of the books we read 
And it all goes into the books we write. 


In writing a London book the author has 
to decide what facets of London he will 
concentrate on before he recuts them and 
shines his generalizations upon them, for 
no one can really know very much about 
London. Mr. Carton knows a good deal 
and his observations are fresh and right. 
"Almost everybody who has written a 
novel with London as its background has 


taken his characters, sooner or later, into a: 


London park" is one of them, and his 
notes on the reticence of the Londoner 
about his personal affairs and about the 
unquenchable independence of the poor 
London children are also well said. 
“There was a time when the leisured 
class was sufficiently numerous to give the 
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West End an air of perpetual holiday,” he 
writes. How well those of us who came from 
industrial cities then can remember that 
pang of surprised delight and indignation 
with which we first beheld Piccadilly and 
Hyde Park in the season! “Everyone can 
find somewhere in London his own Innis- 
free.” Mr. Carton in this book invites us 
into his. 

One disagrees with him on some points. 
He thinks St. Margaret’s, Westminster, a 
pigmy structure intrusively interrupting the 
spectator'a pleasure in following the Abbey's 
exquisite lines," but says nothing of its 
particular value in magnifying the scale 
of the Abbey. Wren designed St. Martin's, 
Ludgate Hill, to perform the same service 
to St. Paul's, 

In these difficult days the author keeps 
clear of slips and misprints except for one 
which is so delightful that it asks for men- 
tion. “And yet while everybody knows 
that St. Paul’s was built by Wren, do six 
in'a hundred know that the Houses of 
Parliament were built by Sir Charles 
Barrie?" But were they? The author, of 
course, knows better and gives "Barry" in 
the index. 


‘SEAN O'CASEY'S MEMOIRS 


By EDITH SHACKLETON 


INISHFALLEN FARE THEE WELL. 
By Sean O’Casey. Macmillan. 16s. 
The fourth volume of Mr. Sean O’Casey’s 
biographical fantasia takes him from the 
turbulent days following the’ Easter Rebel- 
lion to his departure from Dublin to Live in 
England. By the time he leaves, the Irish 
Labour movement has come to seem to 
him bloodless; he has no part in the policies 
of Cosgrave or De Valera, he has developed 
a highly articulate contempt for the 
Roman Catholic Church, his mother has 
died, his Nora Creina has proved too 
snobbish, too fearful of hell-fire to walk 
beside him through adventure towards 
fame, he has had plays produced at the 
Abbey Theatre and seen through the 
pretensions and jealousies of his “un- 
mannerly town.” Dublin can hold him no 

more. . 
This is an uneven book of much beauty. 
There is genius in the way O’Cascy gives 


his intensely personal revelation of the 
sorrow and violence of slum life an epic 
flavour, a universal appeal. His melodious 
rhetoric is exuberantly allusive without 
lapsing into turgid Joycean obscurity. If 
here and there it reminded at least one 
reader of the work of Mrs. Amanda Ros, 
the reminder brought the thought of how 
near to greatness Amanda was, rather than 
of how near to tosh is Sean O’Casey. 

His pride in having preserved his artistic 
independence and integrity through the 
hardships of his early life has given him 
great social courage and clear sight. When 
through his own ability he came face to face 
with famous literary figures he was not 
intimidated as a young man of more com- . 
fortable but commoner origin might have 
been. Nothing dazzled his shrewd judgment. 
Thus the jealous belittling by minor 
Dublin poets did not prevent him from 
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realizing the nobility and the European 
stature of Yeats, nor did the customary 
murmur of admiration give him reverence 
for Æ. A chapter entirely devoted to a 
discussion on Æ, is brilliantly handled, The 
argument begins in a pub, where O'Casey's 
eye has been caught by a buxom flower 
seller, magnificent in her earthy beauty and 
her queenly black and yellow shawl, and 
he uses the thought of her to reveal the 
pretentious aridity of the Æ. cult. 

He-is puzzled as any outsider by De 
Valera’s grip on the Irish, often though he 
heard him speak in the stormy years: 
**There seemed to be no sound of Irish wind, 
water, folk-chant or bird song in the dry, 
full voice, not that of linnet, blackbird or 
thrush, not even the homely caw of an 
‘Irish crow: the entire man was invested 
with a mantle, made whole with half from 
the cloak of Dan O’Connell and half from 
that of Thomas Davis, pinned wide in front 
by an inscription of the Sacred Heart.” 

Lady Gregory held out her kindly hand 
to the struggling playwright and a delightful 
picture of her is tenderly though unflatter- 
ingly drawn. At his first sight of her he 
thought she looked “lke an old, elegant 
nun of a new order, a blend of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and of Puck, an order that 
Ireland had never known before." He went 
to stay with her at Coole, his first visit to 


any ceremonious house, and in her seven” 


. woods she taught him to distinguish between 
oak and ash, beech and elm, and, at her 
table, though he was no Mr. Salteena to be 
flustered with forks, she showed him in 
simple and gracious ways how things were 


' handled so that they were “easier.” The 


portrait concludes with an outburst of scorn 
for the Irish Government which razed Coole 
to the ground. 

A long passage expressing his antagonism 
to the Irish priesthood may have seemed 
to the writer to be the core of his book, but 
it is the only portion that is likely to be 
skipped by any reader, It is by the tenement 

_ scenes, by,the tale of his mother’s death and 
burial, and by its Pagan excitement that 
this rich and moving work will live. 
O'Casey shakes the Vatican dust from ‘his 
artis's feet in a profound conviction that 
Soviet Russia is the land of freedom. How 
far into the:next volume will this innocence 
persist? 
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THE LEAVIS STANDARD. 


THE GREAT TRADITION. By 

F. R. Leavis.’ Chatto. 12s. 6d. 

The substance of this book is a detailed 
analysis of the work of George Eliot, Henry 
James and Joseph Conrad. It is meticulous 
and acute criticism of a high order. 

Dr. Leavis presents his studies, however, 
not for their own sake, but in support of a 
special thesis. He boldly proclaims that the 
great English novelists are Jane Austen, 
Eliot, James, Conrad and D. H. Lawrence. 
They constitute “The Great Tradition.” 
By praising them insistently and jeering at 
other candidates he seems to convince 
himself that he has argued his case: 
Thackeray, Trollope, Meredith and Hardy 
are hissed off the stage. Fielding, Scott and 
Charlotte Bronté receive rather patronizing 
recognition, Emily is an astounding *'sport." 
Disraeli is a deserving trier. Dickens he 
enjoys against his better judgment, which 
only admits Hard Times into the enclosure. 
And he has great scorn for the idea of “the 
English novel" as a thing of many shapes, 
conveying a rich picture of life but unorga- 
nized by serious art. * ' 

When it comes to “the essential dis- 
criminations” by which to judge pre- 
eminence Dr. Leavis is disappointing. He is 
perfectly candid about the faults of his 
favourites. Indeed only a few of their works 
come up to standard. But where he finds 
them great, they are so because of the 
“maturity” of their interests, their serious 
preoccupation with moral issues, their 
psychological subtlety, their “significance 
in terms of the human awareness they 
promote,” and their capacity to organize a 
novel as a seriously significant whole, The 
sections on Eliot and James leave one 
suspecting that the great attraction for Dr. 
Leavis is their skill in articulate analysis of 
psychological complexities. So that if 
Dickens had written of Micawber’s fatal 
acquiescence in the seductive imagination 
of future, but ‘effortless, accessions of good 
fortune, instead of letting him wait for 
something to turn up, he would have been 
on the right road to greatness. But then we 
read that Conrad's excellence does not lie 
in such psychologizing. His forte is “the 
firm and vivid concreteness with which 
representative attitudes and motives are 
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realized," “the vivid reality of the things 
we are made to see and hear." 

For all his exclusiveness, Dr. Leavis has a 
case, and an interesting one, but he does 
not make it with the clarity it deserves. 
And why call his preferences a “tradition,” 
let alone “The Great Tradition"? Surely a 
tradition should be something less sporadic. 


ViviAN OGILVIE 


MOSTLY BRANGWYN 


BRANGWYN'S PILGRIMAGE. By 
William de Belleroche. Chapman & 
Hall. 355. 

Sir Frank Brangwyn's career and achieve- 

ments have been varied, cosmopolitan and 

unusually free from publicity, and he is thus 

a hard man to formulate and classify. The 

reviewer's task is eased by the fact that the 

Count de Belleroche's book consists of a 

barely interrupted monologue by the 

painter, and not a critical estimate of his 
work, 

Though the Count is the son of a painter 
and himself a practitioner, his approach to 
art is rather literary. Sir Frank is always the 
painter and nothing else, and he and his 
interviewer seem not infrequently to be 
speaking different languages. Some fun and 
much authenticity are thus added to the 
pages, from which emerge two strongly 
contrasted personalities—the Count, out- 
wardly diffident, very persistent, and rather 
sketchy except for an innocent air, a dislike 
of rabbit pie, a fondness for queer cigarettes 
and a weakness for pocketing the matches, 
Sir Frank very dominant, virile and sure 
except for recurrent suspicions of the 
motives of his visitor. The differing points 
of view, the note of authenticity—one 
might almost say the whole book—are well 
illustrated in a scrap of conversation in- 
augurated by the Count :— 

“Leonardo is sup to have said... 
‘And if the soul finds a being that resembles 
the body which it has built [or itself, it finds 
that figure so pleasing that it falls in love with 
it" LB 

‘This is highly interesting, Belleroche, and 
I take it there is much truth in what Leonardo 
says. But thank God certain artists don’t have 
to'think about all these things. Dear me, 
where should we be? One’s work is difficult 
enough as it is. And it's a full-time job. I'm 

lad to see you've been soaking up old 
nardo. For some strange reason he seems 
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Drawing by Sm FRANK. BRANGWYN, 
RA., from “ Brangwyn’s Pilgrimage" 


to have been able to think out so many 
things as well as doing his painting. He must 
have had exceptional gifts, what? One some- 
times wonders whether the time he spent on 
such matters would not have been better 
devoted to his art.” 

The author seems—though one soon 
ceases to be taken in by his innocent 
expression—to abjure the methods of 
Boswell and to leave his model unedited, 
Boswell saw to it that Johnson was always 
tremendous, even if only in gluttony or 
rudeness. Sir Frank enjoys no such con- 
sideration, but is revealed as commonplace 
and splendid, trivial and profound, an old 
master in the round. From time to time, 
when weariness threatens, his interviewer 
waves, like a red rag, some sly reference to 
one of those slights or injustices which mark 
even the most distinguished lives; but Sir 
Frank, if downright, is not as simple as he 
chooses to appear, and it is seldom that he 
consents to lower his head and charge. 
Nor does he talk of many of the eminent 
painters he must have known in the course 
of his long life. He gives the impression 
that, but for the Count's inquisitiveness, 
he would be content to let his work speak 
for itself; he certainly seems happiest when 
discussing his collection of pots and medal- 


lions and his plans for the museum at 


Walthamstow. Yet bit by bit the story of 


x 
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his life is pieced together, with the illustra- 
tions as a constant reminder of the level on 
which that life has been passed. One lays 
aside this sequel to Branguyn Talks with an 
ever-increasing regard and affection for a 
famous man who has remained quite un- 


spoiled by successes and unsoured by | 


disappointments. 
ARNOLD PALMER 


DEAN INGE 


THE END OF AN AGE. By W. R. 

Inge. Putnam. 105. 6d. 

Taken sentence by sentence and phrase by 
phrase, there is no philosophical writer living 
to be compared for lucidity and precision 
with Dean Inge. This book is full of memor- 
able thoughts memorably expressed: as for 
instance that “things happen in the mind 
before they are revealed in history" (p. 21), 
or that “the historian's business is to carve 
time at the joints” (p. 44), or that the 
command to be fruitful and multiply, 
though “reasonable enough when the popu- 
lation of the world consisted of one man and 
one woman," may not necessarily be so 
now (p. 247). There are, it is true, faults of 
detail which are hard to forgive in so 
scholarly a writer. It is surprising to find 
him sharing the illiterate delusion that 
“comity” is a collective noun (of nations, 
p. 196); the lack of an index and the 
inadequacy of the references are also 
unfortunate, Many readers will long in 
vain to know just where Tacitus made the 
observation that “the more corrupt the 
government, the greater the number of its 
laws" (p. 155); and so on. But these are 
remediable and insubstantial defects of 
presentation. 

The serious reader will be more per- 
turbed as he moves back from the study of 
detail to survey the structure of the writer's 
thought as a whole. There are serious 
- obstacles in the way of taking a synoptic 
view of the philosophy inspiring these seven 
essays, except perhaps for the experienced 
cynic who knows in advance what to expect 
of “the gloomy dean." The chief difficulty 
is that some of the essays were obviously 
written before the late war, and some after 
it, and some unfortunately both. The first 
essay, which gives the book its name, 
contains clear internal evidence of having 
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been thought out, if not written, ten years 
ago and rather superficially revised. The 
same treatment is more openly revealed in 
the fifth essay, on the “‘Philosophy of the 
Wolf State." In fact, it is for the stimulation 
of individual thoughts, often thrown out 
at random, rather than for the mature 
presentation of a rounded philosophy that 
The End of an Age should (and will) be read. 
To this conclusion, however, there is an 
exception in the last chapter, on ''The 
Population Problem," which for profundity 
and scholarship is worth the other six put 
together: and that is no small value. 
C. M. WOODHOUSE 


TUNIS TO HONG KONG 


ALL OVER THE PLACE. By 
Compton Mackenzie. Chatto. 18s. 
When he was asked to write a history of 
India's contribution to victory in the 
Second World War neither the present 
author nor his sponsors could foresee how 
soon the Indian Army was to pass out of 
British control. On completion that history 
wil now serve as swan-song of the old 
army and perhaps as bugle call to the new 
forces of India and Pakistan. In the same 
way this travel diary of visits to the scenes 
of action provides both a fitting remem- 
brancer for those who have left and a stimu- 
lus for continued interest in the independent 
States. For although his historian's task 
took Compton Mackenzie wherever the 
Indian Army fought, from Tunis to Hong 
Kong, in content and in colour his chapters 
on Arakan, Assam, Burma, Nepal and the 
North-West Frontier take an obvious pride 

of place. 

Here, if on any printed page, is the 
substitute for travel itself. Apart from his 
unflagging interest in people and affairs, 
Mr. Mackenzie has a gift for conjuring up 
exact sights and sounds. When he watches 
a Naga harvest festival, or Nicobarese girls 
dancing round a bonfire of coconut husks 
on the village “brown,” when he visits a 
Burmese pagoda, with its guardian chinthis 
and wrecked Bofors gun, its gilded papier 
maché Buddha and its glowing clump of 
cockscomb, he endows us with senses as 
sharp as his own. His notes on flowers, food 
and butterflies alone are almost worth a 
book. 
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The response to personalities.is equally 
keen and direct. As a diarist he can be as 
outspoken about the “‘sour-faced, sour- 
mouthed, sour-brained” general as about 
" the Bengali “with the face of a weasel and 
eyes of a viper” who specialized in be- 
trayals to the Japs. Military detail is 
deliberately excluded from this record, but 
not, if occasion arises, pointed remarks 
on the leaders or tales of grim gallantry 
of the led. The whole book, including over 
sixty fine photographs, bears the impress of 
one who was new to India, open-minded 
about all he saw and eager to retail his 
impressions. 


ALAN WALBANK 


THE NEW SHAKESPEARE 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. Edited by 
John Dover Wilson. Cambridge Uni- 
veristy Press. 10s. 6d. 

Many critics, with Miss Edith Sitwell as the 

latest, have praised the few splendid lines, 

the occasional gleams of humanity, which 
relieve this clumsy melodrama of torture, 
rape and bloodshed, but few have denied it 
to be one of the very worst plays in the 
Shakespeare canon. Mr. C, B, Young, who 
contributes a scholarly note on its stage- 
history to this edition, can record only three 
performances in England since the eigh- 
teenth century, and the Old Vic’s produc- 
tion in 1923, though played seriously, 
provoked the audience to laughter at the 

final succession of murders. . 
There is perennial fascination however 

in the problem of authorship, and Dr. 

Dover Wilson aptly entitles his introduction 

* An Essay on Literary Detection," He does 

not try, as some writers have done, to 
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convict Shakespeare of all the murders. 
After summarizing the many conflicting 
theories which have been advanced since 
Ravenscroft denounced the play in 1687 as 
not being Shakespeare’s at all, and marshal- 
ling scrupulously every particle of evidence, 
Dr. Dover Wilson concludes that George 
Peele wrote most of the play and that 
Shakespeare helped to revise it, sometimes 
writing seriously, sometimes in parody of 
contemporary melodrama. This sixty-page 
essay is a brilliant virtuoso piece of Eliza- 
bethan scholarship, and the notes are as 
thorough as in the previous volumes of this 
New Shakespeare, which continues to present, 
in a very attractive format, one of the most 
important recensions of the text ever made. 


Joan HAMPDEN 


AN HISTORIC BATTLE 


ZULU BATTLE PIECE—ISANDHL- 
WANA. By Sir Reginald Coupland. 
Collins. 7s. Od. 

The title suggests the main concern of this 

small book. It is to provide a picture of 

the last and greatest defeat of a British 
force at the hands of the Zulus and to 
assign, more justly than hitherto, the 
responsibility. But, as the foreground is so 
heavy with tragedy, the author provides in 
a *prelude"—almost a third of the book— 
the background that gives it perspective and 
purpose. The battle was fought out within 
an hour wben the British force was annihi- 
lated. That the result might have been 
different had the camp been given proper 

defences is suggested by the success of a 

handful of troops at Rorke's Drift. Lord 

Chelmsford failed to realize the astonishing 

speed with which the Zulus could move and, 


oe 


"County," by RICHARD JEFFERIES (ses page 54) 
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after sleeping two nights in the camp, had 
moved out with most oi his column. Colonel 
Durnford was caught outside the camp, in 
the plain, and bore the first shock of the 
overwhelming attack. 

Lord Chelmsford, as a short “sequel” 
shows, lived to avenge the defeat at Ulundi. 
The author contrives not only to give an 
admirable picture of tragic Isandhlwana 
but also to illuminate through it the 
policies that went to shape the Union of 
South Africa. The book bas a number of 
fine photographs of the scene of the battle, 
some useful maps and a valuable biblio- 
graphy. It is, in fine, a model of what a 
study of a historic battle should be. 


H. C. O'Nzuzr 


KEVIN O'HIGGINS 


KEVIN O'HIGGINS. By T. de Vere 

White. Methuen. 18s. 

Mr. White’s very readable biography leaves 
no doubt that O’Higgins, who is perhaps the 
least known in England of Ireland’s revolu- 
tionary leaders, had the most constructive 
mind of them all. He emerges as an able 
and attractive personality from a book 
which nevertheless provides strong evidence 
or the view that the Troubles are too 
_ recent for the writing of history. It is not 
merely a question of bias, though that is not 
wholly absent; it is much more a question 
of interpretation and judgment. It is still, 
for instance, impossible to write with detach- 
ment about the motives of one of the chief 
participants, de Valera, who is the greatest 
enigma of them all and will probably go on 
generating obscurity until the day of his 
déath, 

As an example of inevitable fallibility, 
Mr. White has the misfortune to have been 
refuted by one major event even while his 
book was in the press: for he quotes 
O’Higgins’ argument that “there could be 
no constitutional hybrid between a Republic 
and a Monarchy” as showing a want of “the 
gift of prophecy,” on the ground that de 
Valera later evolved such a hybrid. But in 
the last few weeks O’Higgins’ judgment has 
been re-established and Mr. White’s own 
gift of prophecy found wanting; yet the 
decision may be reversed again before the 
historian's time comes. 

It is only fair, then, to judge this work by 
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the standards not of history but of por- 
traiture. Some of the surrounding figures 


' (especially O'Higgins! family) are too lightly 


sketched, and some (especially the late Lord 
Salisbury) with an inexplicable malice; but 
the portrait of the hero may be accepted as 
adequate without being final, 


C. M. WooDHOUSE 


MEN IN THE PITS. By Dr. F. 
Zweig. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. . 

An extremely valuable field-work study of 
the character, habits, mentality and social 
conditions of the miners of Britain. The 
survey rests mainly on personal talks with 
hundreds of people in the various coal- 
fields, ranging from managers and veteran 
miners to young pit-workers and school 
teachers. It covers the peculiar human 
problems of the mining communities, and 
lays special emphasis on the problems of 
adjustment which they are encountering 
during the present “transitional phase" of 
British pit working, It pleads for closer public 
understanding of these human problems. 


TIME WAS AWAY.. Written by Alan 
Ross, illustrated by John Minton. 
Lehmann. 218. ' 

The partnership of poet and painter in a 

travel book about Corsica provides riches 

in simile and line illustration alike. Mr. 

Minton's depiction of local types and scenes 

whets the appetite for Mr. Ross's narrative. 

In isolated descriptions this is rewarding, 

but in general his impressions convey a deep 

sense of futility, and this rather too personal 
interpretation has an inevitably depressing 
effect. 


THE LIFE OF SIR ARTHUR 
CONAN DOYLE. By John Dickson 
Carr. Murray. 18s. 

Most of the material for this, the first 

authoritative life of the creator of Sherlock 

Holmes, has never been published before. 

The author has drawn upon many note- 

books, diaries and letters which only became 

accessible in 1946 and references for all 
important statements of fact are given in 
the bibliography. Conan Doyle engaged in 
many activities besides writing the detective 
stories for which he is famous. He was a 
doctor in the Boer War, a traveller, a 
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champion of the oppressed and of those 
convicted of crimes they had never com- 
mitted, a preacher and a missionary, and 
his last years were devoted to Spiritualism. 
This pleasantly written book is enlivened 
by many contemporary photographs and 
documents. 


THE COWDEN CLARKES. By 
Richard D. Altick. Oxford University 
Press. 18s. 

Amongst the minor but prolific literary 

characters of the nineteenth cen the 

names of Charles Cowden Clarke and his 
wife Mary hold a place for ever honourable, 
no matter how much the reading and 
handling of their great output has declined. 

Clarke's Riches of Chaucer and Shakespeare- 

Characters, Mary's gigantic Shakespeare Con- 

cordance, her pretty but irrelevant Girlhood of 

Shakespeares Heroines—all these have the 

typical expansiveness and ethical limitations 

of the Victorian era. In this joint bio- 
graphy Mr. Altick details their long 
contented lives of almost incessant work, 
as well as their contacts with Keats, Leigh 

Hunt and other illuminated souls who 

passed away while the Clarkes wrote on, as it 

seemed, for ever, Mary surviving until 1898. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA. By Hector Bolitho. 
Collins. 16s. 

Mr. Bolitho, during the past nineteen 

years, has studied the lives of Queen 

Victoria and Prince Albert and has written 

or edited several books about them. He 

now consummates that work by a broad 
survey of Victoria's life and reign into 
which he incorporates biographical material 
more recently discovered and riper judg- 
ments on the Queen, her Consort and con- 
temporaries than he was able to attain in his 
original studies. The book is mainly con- 
cerned with personal and domestic details, 

and makes no attempt to broaden into a 

political or social history of Britain in these 

years: it fulfils its limited purpose. 


BOYS WILL BE BOYS. By E. S. 
Turner. With an Introduction by 
Captain C. B. Fry. Joseph. 10s. 6d. 

An unusual inquiry forms the subject of 

this book—the attribution and categorizing 
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“ Tf Sir Stafford Cripps doesn't mind 
my taking it abroad, what’s it got to 
do with you how hot I am?” 
From “More and More Productions," by 
OSBERT LAaNaAsTER. Murray. 2s. 6d. 


of the cheapest “thrillers” of the last 
hundred years or more. Names of sundry 
authors, working for a halfpenny a line, have 
somehow survived and are here discovered 
and recorded and even, for the first time, 
cherished by a critical historian. Clearing 
out a dusty corner of the literary lumber- 
room, Mr, Turner brings to light some 
astonishing and amusing objects. 


THE THINGS WE SEE: No. 2. 
HOUSES. By Lionel Brett. No. 3. 
FURNITURE. By Gordon Russell. 
‘No. 4. POTTERY AND GLASS. By 
Bernard Hollowood. Penguin. Each 
25. 6d. 

This series of compact page-bound quarto 
volumes, illustrated with photographs and 
drawings, was undertaken as a result of 
suggestions made by the Council of Indus- 
trial Design, Each author, writing with 
authority, sets out to explain the essentials 
of good design in his subject. 


THE TRANSITORY VENUS. 
Tom Hopkinson. Horizon. 9s. 6d. 

In many ways these tales are the antithesis 

of the impressionistic photographic ‘‘flash” 


By 
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so common among contemporary short 
stories. They relate uncompromisingly large 
events, most of which change the lives of the 
individuals concerned. Mr. Hopkinson 
displays an impressive knowledge of detail 
in‘ a variety of settings: early twentieth- 
century society on the Continent and in 
England, a skiing holiday in Switzerland, 
barratry off the west coast of Ireland, rock- 
climbing in the Lake District, disaster in an 
unmanageable yacht. This verisimilitude, 
allied to a fluent, lucid, unpretentious prose 
style and a masterly portrayal of character, 
produces scenes that leap immediately to 
the mind’s eye, and stories that grip the 
interest from start to finish. 


SOUTH. By William Sansom. Hodder. 
gs. 6d. 

Mr, Sansom was one of eight writers to win 
a three-year bursary from the publishers of 
this book (itself one of the fruits of the 
award) by arrangement with the Society of 
Authors, His “ aspects and images,” as 
the sub-title reads, from Corsica, the French 
Riviera and Italy are cast as short storics; 
slighter than those in his last collection, they 
are clearly no more than media for his 
impressions of Mediterranean places and 
peoples. Yet with his subtle apprehension 
of types, his sensitive writing, he has pro- 
duced, in this form, a travel book of unusual 
distinction. 


THE VOLUNTEER EARL. By 
Maurice James Craig. Cresset Press. 
185. í 

` The subject of this pleasant biography, the 
first Earl of Charlemont, was born and 
lived in Ireland, pioneered archzology in 
: the Mediterranean and Aegean, and spanned 
with his life nearly three-quarters of the 
eighteenth century. He was a patron of the 
arts and scholarship; he quarrelled in- 
voluntarily with Piranesi, deliberately out- 
rivalled Hume in an affair of the heart, and 
caught Montesquieu secretly enjoying 
Ovidian pornography; he was the friend of 
Dr. Johnson, Fox and Reynolds. He also 
built one of Ireland’s masterpieces of archi- 
tecture and discovered Ireland’s noblest 
politician of the century. It is astonishing 
that so attractive a character has waited so 
long for his biographer; but he has been well 
served in the end. 
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I REMEMBER. By Viscount Swinton. 
Hutchinson. 255. 

Lord Swinton’s memoirs of an active 
political life covering the past thirty years. 
They deal with great events and a succession 
of high offices—the Presidency of the Board 
of Trade, the Colonial Office, the Air 
Ministry, the war-time posts of Minister 
Resident in West Africa and the Security 
Executive. Told in a pithy and often witty 
style, enlivened by personal anecdote and 
thoughtful reflection, they are a welcome 
addition to materials for the last generation 
of British history and a good sidelight on the 
Conservative politics of our time. 


WOMEN IN GREEN.: By Charles 
Graves. Heinemann. 125. 6d. 

In a war which saw so much activity on the 
“home front," and in a country which 
enemy bombing turned into part of the 
"front line," the British civil defence services 
played a large part: and among them the 
Women's Voluntary Services were especially 
important, not only in utilizing woman- 
power, but also in eliciting a remarkable 
spirit of unselfish devotion. Mr. Graves tells 
the story of the W.V.S. from its origin, in 
the spring of 1938, until the end of the war 
in 1945, and describes vividly the many 
diverse services, ranging from canteen-work 
and salvage collection to driving through 
the blitz, which its members performed. 


THE BISMARCK EPISODE. By 
Captain Russell Grenfell, R.N. Faber. 
125. 6d. 

In writing the detailed story of the destruc- 

tion of Germany's premier battleship, 

Captain Grenfell consulted almost every 

surviving officer who took a prominent part 

in the operation. He has thus achieved a 

freshly dramatic reconstruction of every 

phase of the action as it appeared from the 
fighting units themselves. More important, 
he has thrown light on a problem that, 
despite signal success, caused perturbation 

both to naval and lay observers. Why did 

it take so long actually to sink the Bismarck? 

Two British weaknesses are here adduced, 

a strategical one of fuelling and a technical 

one of gun-mounting, about which the 

stirring of controversy may well show profit 
to-day. 
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BRITISH 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
b 


y 
E. C. R. HADFIELD 
and 
JAMES E. MacCOLL, j.p. 


The book is divided into two parts, the first outlining the 
history and describing the present state of local government in 
Great Britain, the second discussing some special developments 
and problems which face government, local government official 
and councillor alike. 7/6 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
ER NEN G 


M. P. FOGARTY. M.A. 


Fellow of Nufheld College, Oxford 
This book traces the recovery of planning from the depths 
reached in the nineteenth century, and the emergence of modern 
ideals under the impact of experience. 7/6 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE LAW 
b 


The Rt. Hon. 


Sir HENRY SLESSER, P.c. 


Late Lord Justice of Appeal 
'This book deals with the practical administration of law in the 
courts on the civil side, and deals with the history of the 
development of the present civil tribunals. 7/6 
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TRUCE IN THE BALKANS. By 
Elisabeth Barker. Marshall. 10s. 6d. 
Books on current aífairs, and especially 
Balkan affairs, divide themselves naturally, 
by the presence or absence of an index, 
into the would-be serious and the admittedly 
ephemeral. By this test Miss Barker has 
rather undeservedly classed her book among 
the ephemeral. That is a pity, because. her 
judgment is sounder than many rivals in her 
field, without being so cautious as to achieve 
the desiccated ambiguity of an official justifi- 
cation. But it is difficult to find anything but 
optimism run wild to account for the title. 


THE GOLDEN YEAR. By R. M. 
Lockley. Witherby. os. 6d. 

A farming diary. The author writes well 
and knowledgeably about his work, but it 1s 
his skill as a naturalist which chiefly distin- 
guishes his books. The pressing urgency of 
war-time having lifted, he has more leisure 
to look round at the birds and flowers and 
landscape of the Pembrokeshire he loves. 
In discoursing of the relationship of man 
to nature he is apt to sound a pompous note 
which spoils an otherwise enjoyable book. 


"LES 
| an Christian Origins 





of Social Revolt 
W. D. MORRIS 


This lucid and invigorating piece 
of historical writing shows, perhaps 
for the first time, the extent of the 
influence of religion on the social 
| revolutionary movement. 125, 64, ne? 


. William Cowper 
| and the 18th Century 
GILBERT THOMAS 


For the first time the poet’s life is 
dealt with in relation to bis time 
and particularly in relation to the 
Evangelical revival, With Frontis- 
piece. 2nd revised edition. 125, Gd, net 


George Allen € Unwin Lid 
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SELECTED REPRINTS 


Graham Greene, uniform edition 


THE POWER AND THE GLORY. Hewemann. 
48. 6d. 


I. Compton Burnett, uniform edition 


MEN AND WIVES. 
MORE WOMEN THAN MEN. Each Eyre @ 
Spoitiswoode. 75. 6d. 


Joseph Conrad, collected edition 


NOTES ON LIFE AND LETTERS. 
CHANCE. Each Dent. 7s. 6d. 


Anthony Trollope, Crown edition 


, CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? Illustrated by 


Lynton Lamb Preface by Sir Edward Marsh: 
Oxford. 2 vols., 305. 


Richard Jefferies, collector's edition 


FIELD AND HEDGEROW.  llilustrated by 
Agnes Miller Parker. ` 
WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY. 
Illustrated by C. F. Tunnicliffe. Each edited by 
Samuel J. Looker. Lutterworth Press. 105. 6d. 


Penguin Books 


sei oe LOVERS. By D. H. Lawrence. 

25 

THE RAINBOW. By D.H. Lawrence. 2:.64. 

or ras AND SON. By Edmund Gosse. 
15. 64. 

THE JOURNAL OF A DISAPPOINTED 
MAN. By W.N. P. Barbelhon. 1s. 6d 

A HIGH WIND IN JAMAICA. By Richard 


Hughes. rs. 6d. 
SHERSTON'S PROGRESS By Siegfried 
Sassoon, 1s, 6d 
THE SAILOR’S RETURN and BEANY 
EYE. By David Garnett. is. 6d 


Pan Books 


HUMOROUS TALES. By Rudyard age 
ENGLAND, THEIR ENGLAND. By A.G. 
Macdonell. 
UNDER CAPRICORN. By Helen Simpson. 
FLAMES COMING OUT'OF THE TOP. 
By Norman Collins 
THE BACK SEAT. By G. B. Stern. 
Each 1s. 6d. overseas, 2s. home. 


Holborn Library 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. By Charles Dickens. 
Harrap. 6s. 


Camden Classics 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Laurence 
Sterne. Ilustrated by Marian. Elek. tos. Gd, - 
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The Listener 


The literary journal of the BBC, recording the best 
of the broadcast talks by leading personalities of 
the day on affairs of world-wide interest . . . music, 
art, drama, literature, current events, Published 
weekly; annual overseas subscription (including 
postage) 17s. 6d. sterling. 


London Calling 


The BBC's overseas journal, containing full details 
well in advance of trans-world broadcasts, supple- 
mented by notes on the pick of the programmes and 
pages of absorbing articles and pictures on a wide 
variety of topics. Published weekly; annual sub- 
scription (including postage) Ios. od. sterling. 


The Arabie Listener 


An illustrated journal published twenty-four times 
a year in Arabic, and containing selected talks 
broadcast in the BBC Arabic Service, articles and 
short stories. Annual subscription (including 
postage) Ios. Od. sterling. 


BBC Year Book 


A record of broadcasting for the twelve months 
preceding publication, with special feature articles 
on all activities of the BBC and a reference section 
on organisation and administration. — Approxi- 
mately 150 pages, extensively illustrated, with stiff 
cloth covers. 
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Important New Books 


THE MODERN 
THEATRE 


ERIC BENTLEY 


A penetrating, witty study of 
modem plays and dramatists 
by "one of the bnghtly con- 
spicuous cribics''—G. Bernard 
Shaw. 12/6 


THE ETHICS OF 
ADVERTISING 


F. P. BISHOP 


One of the outstanding lead- 
ers of the adverhsing world 
here deals with the moral 
mphcations of AGODA 
and propaganda. 10/ 





There are no better books 
on English Life than' 


THE COUNTY BOOES 


Observer: "Have set a new 
standard for topographical 
wrting. B.B.C.: ‘'' That 
excellent senes Ihke the way 
the human and social hfe are 
emphasized." Each by well- 


known author. Beautifull 
illustrated. 15j- 
Available this Spring 
SUSSEX. WORCESTER 
SURREY GLOUCESTER 
KENT HAMPSHIRE 
HERTFORD CHESHIRE 
STAFPORD CORNWALL 
SHR.OPSHIRE SOUTH LONDON 


BO A prospectus of the senes and 
roguiar advice of new publücaltionz 
bs sent free on application to 


ROBERT HALE LTD. 
£ 18 Bedford Sq., London, W.C.1. å 
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‘PORTRAIT OF 


AN AGE 
By 
G. M. YOUNG 
12s. 6d. net 


This brilhant essay was first pub- 
lished as the Introduction to '* Early 
Victorian England” edited by ite 
author. It was later published as a 
separate volume. For many years 
now it has been out of print, but at 
last it has been found possible to 
prepare & re-issue. Those who knew 
it once will be glad to see it again: 
those who have never known it at all 
will have the delight of making 
acquaintance with a contnbution to 
social history which all serious students 
will find indispensable, and occasional 
readers a continuing pleasure. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Two additions to the 
World’s Masters New Series. 


HOGARTH 
INGRES 


Edited by Anthony Bertram 


“The ‘World’s Masters’ are good value for 


the money; SR Lap tele ee inns pond and instruc- 
tive gift 


ILE be welcomed by ME will be of value 
to art lovers the world over.’’—Cape Times 


64 x Sins. 48 monochromes 
Boards 3s net each 


SECRET FORMULAS and ' 
techniques OF THE MASTERS 
by Jacques Maroger 
The author, formerly Technical Director 
of the v carior d cf the Louvre, provides 
the key to the forgotten methods of the 


masters which the contemporary artist can 
put into practice to-day. 34 pages of 
plates 

9 x 6inr. Cloth 251 mat 


Ask for the new Spring List 


The Studio Ltd 


66 CHANDOS PLACE LONDON WC2 
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Che Griller 


The Griller String Quartet, whose many 

recordings for Decca have been highly 

and consistently praised by critics, 

$ ‘ have recorded Haydn’s extremely beautiful 
trin f series of Quartet music "The seven last words 

from the Cross’ An outstanding ffrr 


recording that will be treasured for a 
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Quartet 


long time by lovers of Haydn’s works. 


The seven last words from the Cross (Haydn) - 

18th side: Minpet and Trio m D Minor. 

Op. 103 (Haydn) AK 2139-47 IT 
Sidney Griller and Jack O'Brien (violins) 


Philip Burton (viola) Colin Hampton ('cello) full frequency range records 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.9 





ONE OF THE CENTURY'S OUTSTANDING VIOLINISTS 


e 
andhe London Chamber Orci 
conducted by 


GIOCONDA 






Anthony Bernard 
Harpsichord: Geraint Jones 
DB 6564-6 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 





THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLLSEX 
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The Listener 


The literary journal of the BBC, recording the best 
of the broadcast talks by leading personalities of 
the day on affairs of world-wide interest . . . music, 
art, drama, literature, current events. Published 
weekly; annual overseas subscription (including 


postage) 17s. 6d. sterhng. 


London Calling 


The BBC’s overseas journal, containing full details 
well 1n advance of trans-world broadcasts, supple- 
mented by notes on the pick of the programmes and 
pages of absorbing articles and pictures on a wide 
- variety of topics. Published weekly; annual sub- 
scription (including postage); xos. ^od. sterling 


The Arabie Listener. 


An illustrated journal published twenty-four times 
a year in Arabic, and containing selected talks 
broadcast 1n the BBC Arabic Service, articles and 
short stories. Annual subscription (including 
postage) 10s. Od. sterling. 


BBC Year Book 


A record of broadcasting for the twelve months 
preceding publication, with special feature articles 
on all activities of the BBC and a reference section 
on organisation and administration. Approx- 
mately 150 pages, extensively illustrated, With stiff 
cloth covers, 


May; junt- 4f- avoc lohh. 
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Egyptian 
Service 


1902—1946 


SIR THOMAS RUSSELL PASHA 


K.B.E., C.M.G, 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


** This attractive book ... pithy 
and factual, often humorous— 
a blend of the diverting and the 
instructive ; it will be read with 
delight.'—Sir Stewart Symes: 
Spectator Illustrated, 18s. net 


Diplomat 
im Peace 
and War 


SIR HUGHE 
KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
K.C.M.G. 


“Few diplomats have a bigger 
canvas to paint on and fewer 
could fill so much canvas so 
well."— The Daily Telegraph. 


A most intimate record of diplo- 
matic life In Europe and other 
parts of the World. With the 
author's own sketches. 18s. net 


Murray's 


ARCHITECTURAL | 


Guide to 
Berkshire 


JOHN BETJEMAN and 
JOHN PIPER 


The happy combination of poet 
and painter in prose and photo- 
grap [ makes this a truly 
supero guide to one of the most 
Interesting and beautiful of the 
counties of England. {72 ge 
graphs and 6 line figures. 21s. net 


—— JOHN MURRAY 
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The History & 
Social Influence 


of the Potato 
R. N. SALAMAN 


An astonishing account of 
one of the world's most 
important food plants and 
its influénce on human 
society. 45s. net 


Equality 
DAVID THOMSON 


An analysis of the elements 
that make up the demo- 


cratic idea of equality. 
CURRENT PROBLEMS SERIES. 
3s. 6d. net 


From Euclid 
to Eddington 


SIR EDMUND 
WHITTAKER 


A study of the history of ` 
man's ideas about the 
external world presented 
in non-mathematical 


language. 21s. net 
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* THEIR FINEST HOUR" 
T$ book that was published on June 27th by Winston . 





Churchill will not only be the book of the year; there is 

a sense in which, for the British at least, it will be the 
book of the century. For it is the authentic and inspired record 
of a short period in our history when this country, under great 
leadership, was called on to achieve what the rest of the world 
deemed impossible, and by accomplishing it averted a disaster 
to the human race. It is the second volume of The Second World 
War (Cassell, 255.) and has for its sub-title those now famous 
words “Their Finest Hour." 

It is great in its subject, and great in its authorship. It is 
unique. There have been very few occasions when the prime 
mover in historic events has also been their chronicler. Caesar's 
De Bello Gallico is a great book, but its bare, laconic narrative 
does not deal with the most critical period of his time. Lloyd 
George's Memoirs are powerful, but were written by a man who, 
courageous and brilliant as he was, could not speak for all 
elements in the nation at war in quite the same way as Churchill 
could in 1940. Within a few weeks after the latter's accession to 
the Premiership the Conservatives had forgotten their earlier 
grievances against him and Labour members were his ardent 
supporters. He was Minister of Defence in perfect harmony 
with the Service chiefs. The people in every class drew con- 
fidence from his words and responded with sacrificial zeal to 
the demands he made upon them. 

They were stern demands. 'The period covered by this book, 
from May 11th to the end of the year, was the crucial period 
of the war. It saw the collapse of the French armies and the 
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necessity of evacuating by sea the whole of our Expeditionary 
Force, with the loss of all its equipment, in the face of a victorious 
German army; the downfall of the. only Government in 
France which might have been ready to keep the war going 
with the French fleet and the French overseas Empire; the 
complete isolation of Britain except for the support which the 
Empire was eager to give; the expectation of invasion, averted 
only by that decisive battle in the air, the Battle of Britain 
(*Never in the field of human conflict was so much owed by so 
many to so few"); the continuous bombardment of London 
and other cities; and the resumption of the British offensive in 
the crippling of the Italian fleet at Taranto and the smashing ` 
defeat of the Italian army in Libya. “We may, I am sure,” 
writes Mr. Churchill, “rate this tremendous year as the most 
splendid, as it was the most deadly, year in our long English 
and British History." 

The months from May to the end of October were crammed 
with a breathless succession of events and critical decisions. To 
onlookers it seemed an impossibility to save the army in France 
from extermination, but from Dunkirk harbour and the neigh- 
bouring beaches 338,226 British and Allied troops were trans- 
ported to England in hundreds of little ships and boats—but 
. without their equipment. It became imperative to prevent the 
French fleet from falling into the hands of the enemy, and 
Churchill had to take the painful decision that if the French 
ships at Oran would not come over to us or immobilize them- 
selves they must be destroyed. He took the decision. The 
result meant that if invaded the British would at least have 
full command of the sea. To our doubting friends it was clear 
proof of our unyielding resolution; and this was again shown in 
the reply to Hitlers appeal for peace on July roth, when 
the Foreign Secretary broadcast that “we shall not stop fighting 
till freedom is secure." 

Mr. Churchill insists that the confidence of himself and his 
colleagues was not founded, as was commonly supposed 
abroad, "upon audacious bluff or rhetorical appeal, but upon 
a sober consciousness and calculation of practical facts." When 
the enemy launched his air attack in the Battle of Britain in 
preparation for invasion there was a well-trained army at home 
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already partly re-equipped, thanks to the tremendous efforts 
made by the munition-workers and some imports from America. 
The Air Force, though small, was perfectly equipped and 
trained, and had shown its superiority at Dunkirk. There were 
a milion Home Guards, ready for guerilla war in their home 
districts. The event proved that the confidence was justified. 
Between July roth and October 31st, 1,733 enemy aircraft 
(according to German records) were actually destroyed for the 
loss of 915 British fighters. 

Mr. Churchill has taken his readers behind the scenes by 
devoting a great part of his book to quotations from letters to 
his colleagues and war chiefs, and there are also many revealing 
letters to President Roosevelt, whom he kept fully informed 
about everything. He needed the American rifles; he needed 
the fifty old American destroyers, which ultimately he acquired 
in exchange for bases in the West Indies and elsewhere; and he 
knew that there was much besides that he would need soon. 
Up till November, 1940, Britain had paid for everything she 
received from the United States—4,500 million dollars had 
been paid in cash, and only 2,000 millions were left; and every 
day this single-handed war was calling for more and more 
equipment. While the battle was still on Mr. Churchill did not 
forget to spur on the scientists—the inventors of radar, for 
example—or to insist on keeping up offensive action wherever 
possible. Months of anxious preparation were required for the 
offensive against Italy in North Africa, which matured so 
brilliantly before the year was out. 

These events of nine years ago are still in our memory, but 
they belong to history, and are in the same category as the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588. They will be the subject 
of many future books, but never will the story be more dramati- 
cally written than by Mr. Churchill, who, as historian, reveals 
again the grasp of facts and the sense of drama on the grand 
scale which characterized his leadership throughout the war. 
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MAE CHANGING PARLIAMENTARY 
SYSTEM 


By THe Ricar Hon. Sir ARTHUR SALTER, M.P. 


ages, has the substance of Government been changed so 

much without change of form as in Great Britain. The 
legal distribution of powers between the King, his Ministers and 
the Houses of Parliament has remained for centuries with 
little modification except for the limitation of the rights of the 
Lords in the Acts of 1911 and 1948; and many of the forms 
and rules of procedure are the same as in the earliest period of 
"English history. The formula by which the Royal Assent is 
given to legislation, “‘le Roi le veult,” for example, has remained 
from the time of the Norman Conquest. The reality, however, 
the substantial distribution of power, thus disguised by un- 
changing forms and without'expression in explicit law, has been 
changing constantly, and never more rapidly than in recent 
years. A flexible and unwritten constitution can be, and has 
been, substantially transformed by the growth of constitutional 
customs and the impact upon the machinery of Government 
of external institutions and pressures. 

This distinctive characteristic of the British system has many 
obvious advantages. It tends to reconcile those who dislike 
the changes that are taking place by disguising the full reality 
of what is happening. Institutions which are essentially new 
are stronger for being rooted in the past. The profound trans- 
formation from a monarchic to an aristocratic, and from that 
to a democratic, system of government; from a laissez-faire to a 
planned and controlled economy, together with corresponding 
changes in the structure of society; has been effected without 
violent conflict for three centuries. 

Moreover, democratization of an originally autocratic central 
government by this gradual process of enlarging the electorate, 
and increasing its influence through Parliament upon the 
Executive, has had another advantage. By contrast, a democracy 
which is established after a revolution, and is based on the 
theory that the authority of the Executive comes by delegation 
from the people, may result in a central Government which is 
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too weak or unstable. There may be a division of powers 
between the Executive and the Parliament which results in 
deadlock, or inconsequent changes in policy, when rapid action 
and consistency are desirable; or there may be an electoral 
system which results in a multiplication of parties, or a con- 
stitutional right of the Parliament to upset a Cabinet without 
the restraining prospect of a dissolution, which results in both 
weakness and frequent changes in the central government. In 
contrast with this the British system, and process of evolution, 
have resulted in central governments which are comparatively 
stable, powerful and capable of both consistent and rapid 
executive action. 

lhere are, however, corresponding dangers in the British 
system, and the way in which it has developed. The power of 
the central Government may become excessive, and the reality 
of Parliament's controlling function may slip gradually and 
insensibly away without any general realization of what is 
taking place until the process has gone very far indeed and 
cannot easily be reversed. As Parliaments are the essential 
guardians of personal freedom and popular rights, this would 
clearly be disastrous. It is constantly necessary therefore to 
penetrate behind the concealing screen of apparently unchang- 
ing institutions and forms to the reality of changes of power, 
to the shifting of the centre of gravity in the balance of forces 
on which the whole system depends. 

In the course of this century several important developments 
within and outside the actual machinery of Government have 
been profoundly affecting the status and actual authority of 
the British Parliament. 

In the first place party organization has become much more 
efficient and powerful, mainly as a result of the enlargement 
of the electorate. A Parliamentary system depends of course 
for its effective working upon party organization; and, in the 
general British belief, two dominant parties, one in opposition 
and capable of forming an alternative Government, mean 
liberty; one party would mean tyranny; and many more or 
less equal parties would mean anarchy. 

But it is possible for party organization to be developed to 
the point in which the measure of personal responsibility in 
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individual members which is indispensable for a properly 
functioning Parliament may be undermined. In some countries 
this process has gone so far that a political party which has 
obtained a majority at the polls has enforced its own selection 
of Ministers and in effect made both the Prime Minister and 
the whole of the Cabinet no more than delegates of a party 
organization that is outside, and formally unknown to, the 
constitution. With such a development it is natural that in 
Parliament itself a disciplined majority should enforce the 
party's decisions with little regard to individual opinions even 
within its own ranks and none at all to those of the opposing 
minority. 

This has not happened in Great Britain, where the Prime 
Minister retains his right to select his colleagues, and groups of 
private members, at least among supporters of the Govern- 
ment, can exercise a real influence. The British tradition, 
however, that minority rights should be respected, and that 
the purpose of the Parliamentary system is to secure so far as 
possible the acquisescence of all important sections of the 
public concerned in new legislation, has perhaps been some- 
what weakened. If the majority vote is regarded, not as a useful 
instrument in this process, but as a means of securing the 
unqualified imposition of the wishes of the majority on all 
others, a valuable element in the British tradition will be 
lost. In the nature of the case no exact point can be defined 
beyond which a proper use of majority power passes into abuse. 
But the tendency needs to be watched. The test of a truly free 
and representative democracy is to be largely found in the 
respect paid to the rights of minorities. 

Parliament too may be weakened by the excessive power of 
organizations outside both Government and the party machines, 
whether it be an Employers’ Federation or a Trade Union 
system. This again is at present rather a possibly dangerous 
tendency to be watched than a fully developed evil to be 
eradicated. 

The chief source of the changes in the character of Parliament 
is of course the new role of the State in regard to the economic 
structure, and the standard of life of individual citizens. In 
the nineteenth century competitive private enterprise, within 
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the framework of a gold standard, laws against fraud and 
violence and minor restrictions on factory work, determined 
the character of economic development and the fortunes of 
individuals. Government and Parliament were little and rarely 
concerned. Their sphere of action was almost entirely “‘poli- 
tical," concerned with the removal of political disabilities, the 
problems of Empire and the relations with foreign States and 
so on. 

The sphere of government was thus narrowly circumscribed. 
Parliament had ample time, in half the year, for full and 


. leisurely debates on administration, the policies of the Govern- 


ment, and occasional legislation. The lines of opposition, 


within Parliament and party organization outside, did not 


closely follow the divisions of social or economic classes. For 
all members other than Ministers, Parliamentary work was 
much less than a half-time job, for in half the year Parliament 
did not meet at all, mornings and part of the week were free 
during the sessions, and attendance was not strictly enforced 
by party discipline. Membership was entirely “unprofessional”; 
it was unpaid, members deriving their incomes from business, 
the professions or income-yielding property. 

With universal franchise, and the removal of such special 
disabilities as those suffered by Catholics, the domestic “‘polli- 
tical” work of government and Parliament has practically 
come to an end, except for possible further changes in the 
House of Lords and occasional changes in the constituency 
arcas. It has been replaced by economic work, which is both 
immensely greater in bulk and very different in character. 
“Political” problems, such for example as the emancipation of 
the Catholics, involve a sharp general issue, capable of con- 
clusion. Economic problems are in their nature continuous, 
each action being involved inextricably in what preceded it. 
They involve technical issues which the layman of general 
experience is much less competent to discuss than “political” 
questions of privilege and disability. And above all the bulk of 
work is multiplied out of all proportion to any extension of 
the hours of debates. A system of control extending over the 
whole of the economy, with meticulous provisions applying 
to a large part of it, involves a mass of administrative work, 
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which forces Ministers to delegate more to a greatly extended 
bureaucracy, and which makes Parliamentary criticism com- 
paratively inexpert, uninformed and ineffective. When to the 
task of administrative criticism is added the burden of new 
legislation on an unprecedented scale the methods, procedure 
and character of Parliamentary discussion are of necessity 
profoundly different from those of the past. 

Before we consider these it will be well to note the change 
that is taking place in the character of the membership. It is 
becoming, we may say, '"semi-professionalized." Members are 
now paid £1,000 a year, subject except for admitted "expenses" 
to income tax. This is clearly not a professional salary. It 
corresponds at most to a salary of an office worker (who has no 
expenses in regard to his work for secretarial assistance, 
stationery and postage, etc.) of some £300 or £400. It may 
be more justly regarded as an expense allowance with a very 
small and partial compensation for loss of earning time. And 
of course there is no security of tenure, for a seat may be lost at 
the next election. A considerable number of members, however, 
are paid by 'Trade Unions or other organizations in respect of 
Parliamentary work. If we add Ministers and prospective 
Ministers we may perhaps say that to nearly half the members 
Parliamentary work is something like a profession, while the 
remainder look upon it much as their predecessors did in the 
last century. To the “professional member" of course party 
discipline means more than to. others; and this “semi-profes- 
sionalization" of membership is one of the factors in intensifying 
discipline. 

The difference in the quality and character of the work 
has had several important effects. 

In the first place there has been an immense expansion of 
delegated legislation, enacted under the authority of widely 
drawn Acts of Parliament through Orders in Council, some of 
which require an affirmative resolution of Parliament while 
most are “laid on the table" and become effective without 
debate unless challenged; in neither case is amendment possible. 
These Orders give the immediate authority for most detailed 
administration by the Departments or by specially created 
bodies. They may amount to as many as 3,000 in a year, and 
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while a special Committee is charged with the duty of examining 
them and reporting to Parliament those which merit special 
attention it cannot adequately deal with the mass and numbers 
involved. 

Many of these Orders authorize judicial decisions by 
designated authorities which are primarily executive in 
character and often even an appeal to the courts (except on 
the ground that the action is ultra vires under the original Act) 
13 precluded. The practical consequence is that the great bulk 
.of administration is outside the effective criticism of Parliament, 
the great bulk of legislation is enacted outside Parliament; and 
most judicial decisions are taken outside the Courts. Unhappily 
the custom is developing of drafting the original Act in very 
wide terms so as to cover all possible contingencies, the Minister 
perhaps soothing Parliament by a personal assurance (which 
has of course no binding force on a succeeding government) : 
that he will not abuse the powers given. A reform urgently 
needed is that the original Acts authorizing delegated legislation 
should define precisely the.ambit of the powers given and that 
ample opportunity should be afforded for debating these and 
any subsequent reports of the special Committee. 

The second main consequence is that debates on important 
new legislation are often closured and guillotined both on second 
reading and in committee, the latter being usually a standing 
committee of a few selected members, not of the whole House. 
Closure is, of course, essential as a weapon against obstruction. 
Its use when there is no obstruction, to save Parliamentary time, 
may also be inevitable if an immense mass of new legislation is 
to be pushed through. The habit thus established, however, 
there is a real danger that debate will be restricted even when 
there is no pressure on Parliamentary time; and special vigilance 
against this is necessary. 

Even more important, however, is the fact that the debates 
tend to be discursive, ill-informed, without adequate emphasis 
in the essential principles, and overloaded by speeches from 
members who have no expert knowledge or any real interest 
except in a few comparatively unimportant points. For these 
evils there may be no adequate solution except the restriction 
of the legislative programme to the limits of Parliament's time 
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and capacity. À more fundamental reform has however been 
advocated by Mr. Churchill in the shape of a subordinate 
"economic" chamber, chosen on a functional or corporative 
basis to work out all economic legislation and report for final 
ratification by Parliament. 

As regards the control of administration, Mr. Amery and 
others have proposed the adoption of the French system of 
specialized committees for groups of departments dealing, 
e.g., with Foreign and Colonial affairs, defence questions, 
economic and financial questions, and so on. These would be 
formed, by a largely self-selective process, of members of all 
parties with expert knowledge and special interest, and would 
deliberate with the help of the appropriate Minister and his 
officials. While formally outside the machinery of Government 
discussions of this kind might greatly improve the standard and 
effectiveness of the debates in Parliament. They would also 
perhaps help to restore some of the powers of Parliament (once 
the most important of all and now in effect almost lost) over 
expenditure. i 

This is necessarily only a sketch in bare outline of some of 
the changes and tendencies in the British Parliament, and of 
the possible lines upon which some safeguards against the more 


so serious dangers may be sought. In any free Parliamentary 


system the problem is always to combine strength and efficiency 
in the central Government with an adequate protection of 
essential liberties. It is the function of Parliament to safeguard 
these and to resist the excessive power of the Executive, whether 
that is, as it has been in earlier centuries, an absolute monarch 
or a privileged class, or as it now is a cabinet bureaucracy. 
With the increase of the State’s economic responsibilities it is 
more than ever difficult—and more than ever important—to 
find a satisfactory answer to Abraham Lincoln’s question 
“Must a government, of necessity, be too strong for the liberties 
of its own people, or too weak to maintain its own existence?" .. 
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BRITISH TELEVISION 

By PETER D. Cross 
RITAIN’S television service is to-day looking forward 
to the 130,000-licence level. In round terms, and after 
allowing for the numerous unlicensed amateur receivers, 
this means an average nightly audience of some 450,000—-some 








medium is beginning to wear off and the proportion of criticism _ 


dramatic arts, this is a healthy sign, for in any medium criticism 
must be construed as a necessary criterion for success. Provin 
it is fair and biased by no political or religion PACT Pe) it is 
welcomed at Alexandra Palace. : 
With viewers thus mounting steadily and a new station 
ing in the m the big pieni — - British. 









and money. By frin over additional room in the adj djoi 
King George V Suite, the first of these drawbacks may e 
ally be lessened, but this can only be an interim m 

as such it will be about eighteen months before the spi 


television is expected, as a minimum requirement, to re ain 
existing dramatic and technical standards. To increase tk lose 
standards is an obvious desire of the viewer and a definite aim 
of the staff. But can it be done? E 


Look for a minute at the United States. Although wel |: eae 








surpassed this country technically and equalled her dra 
cally—although opinions on this latter differ considera ; 
Norman Collins—B.B.C. Controller—on his recent return 
thought that the United States had nothing to teach Brita 
American visitors to this country have been amazed at the 
dramatic standard but disappointed in the technical—tt the 
number of lines, they thought, being insufficient. 











Receivers in the United States are to-day over the two 
million mark, with practically every go-ahead saloon and 
coffee-bar possessing its TV. corner. Here, for the price of a 
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.— hamburger or a beer, the man-in-the-street can enter the 





domain of electronic vision entertainment. Boxing, baseball 
and such activities as last year's Un-American Committee have 
risen to peak television popularity and thus, in comparison, the 
studio production faces strong competition. Even so, the latter 
is holding its own and in many areas has been responsible for 
a falling off in cinema attendance by as much as 30 per cent. 

This diminishing audience, as film chiefs readily admit, is a 
condition rapidly manifesting itself wherever television is in 
action. In this country there is virtual deadlock between the 
film industry and the B.B.C. in spite of many overtures 
submitted to end the stalemate. The film industry is facing a 
financial crisis; star salaries are cut; new production methods 
put into action. And all the while television is quietly but 
firmly establishing its roots in hundreds of new homes weekly. 
There is perhaps little wonder that distrust of the new medium 
is paramount in film finance circles. 

The United States, as might be expected, has been more 

liberal in her attitude to television. Commercialism being 
uppermost, this has tended to promote the free enterprise factor 
—with the result that Columbia has gained the distinction of 
becoming the largest network. Extending from New York to 
San Francisco, it is nevertheless (like its neighbour N.B.C.) 
losing money, and only by its considerable income from sound ` 
radio can it afford to continue and expand. However, this year 
it hopes to bridge the gap and even to make a small profit. 
. One of the reasons for this rapid expansion has been the 
policy behind the action. With an eye to the ultimate, the 
United States radio industry has sunk capital by the million 
in promoting the growth of television. Equipment has been 
kept continuously abreast of technical development and un- 
desirable factors ruthlessly eliminated. In contrast, the B.B.C. 
has for many years been forced to make do and improvise with 
out-of-date equipment and utility production standards. Much 
of this has changed to-day, but there still remains room for vast 
improvement. 


-. future TV. network. There have been many vociferous 
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giving better definition than the B.B.C. 405—2a number which © 
has been adopted by the Canadian Broadcasting System for its 
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comments on Britain's TV. standards since its inception in 


world development some adjustment of this may become E. 
ne As a possible prelude, the Birmingham section of t ne 
British Industries Fair contained a public demonstration of - 
- 625-line television. Using the new equipment, clarity should — 
surpass any existing world system. 

Finland, Spain, Germany and Russia are other countries to 
which the word television is no stranger. Germany D 
reasonable service running in 1939, which included a. ae NT 
television-telephone link-up. Its entertainment, however, 
suffered by the low technical standards. IN 

'Thus wherever one cares to look one sees television resoatch, EN 
progressing. In the next five or ten years, granted a reasonably 
peaceful civilization, new systems will spring up in Europe 
just as they are to-day spreading throughout America. And : 
leading the field in advice and supply of equipment will be | b 
the pioneer nations. The European and other world markets — 
to-day offer a unique opportunity for exploiting television. — 
Countries know about television; their Fepreientidi have = 
seen it; they want television. But they want it at a high 
quality and low cost. Can Britain, in violent competition with 
* American Big Business, give it to them? 

The answer may lie in this year's Radiolympia Exhibition — . 
when Britain's radio industry will put on one of the biggest 
shows of its career. Special facilities will be given to overseas 
visitors to watch television performances in a new improved 
studio and control rooms. A new aerial on the roof will ensure 
trouble-free picture reception. Improved public viewing 
galleries will help to bring television down to earth, so that it 
becomes something real and vibrantly alive for the many to 
whom—even to-day—it is but one of the myriad things to come. 

The opening of the Sutton Coldfield station will ensure a 
potential new audience of nearly seven millions, among whom 
are a large proportion of amateurs and enthusiasts already 
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finishing their receivers in readiness for the great day. Later a 
third station near Huddersfield will bring television to the 
industrial North. And although the spread of the medium in 
this country is directly linked with availability of materials 
and exports, a nation-wide TV. link-up may be in operation 
by 1956. 

Then, too, Britain should see something of the great project 
to be built at Shepherd's s Bush, in West London. Here, over, sex * 
acres, the B.B.C. is to build the world's largest and most 
comprehensive television headquarters—equipped with every- 
thing modern ingenuity can devise. With a possible new line 
system, new cameras, up-to-date studios, the scheme seems to 
give an answer to the question of America's lead. The new 
Broadcasting House No. 2 will undoubtably place Britain in a 
position of advantage over the United States. Thus, with 
material and technical future assured, there remains the pro- 
blem of programming. 

Present standards are high and each successive production 
tends to infuse some new idiosyncrasy, thus raising the zsthetic 
quality even higher. Shakespearian subjects are treated with 
courage and—a blessing this—a non-utility attitude. 

The one thing however that stimulates confidence more than 
anything else in the future of Britain's TV. service is the spirit 
that producers and artists alike appear to manifest. Enthu- 
siasm is rapidly rising, bringing with it originality and experi- 
mentation. New themes, like Robert Barr's Time Machine, are 
putting television on the level of the best motion-picture 
entertainment—where for the time being producers are playing 
safe with over-tried plots and story. 

The Time Machine took viewers into the future. Great dome- 
shaped buildings grew, became deformed, and finally vanished 
with civilization itself. To produce a Wellsian epic like this 
called for no little experiment with film and perspective sets. 
Its entertainment value was extremely high, and—it may have 
been a pyschological backlash or pure coincidence—it is 
. interesting to note that at the time no fewer than three dailies 
emerged with the title ““Time Machine" in leading articles. 

Origination is in evidence again when we find television 
staging a complete new show on ice inside the studio. Or when 





- fifteen minutes is allotted to that master story-teller Algernon 
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a . Blackwood sitting in an armchair. There is very little camera 
.... movement—the vividness and projected authenticity of Black- 







-. wood's tale become the criterion of entertainment. 

|... Use of motion-picture film is increasing to add sequences at 
( present unplayable in the studio, and by thus ensuring smooth — 
... continuity the productions have gained in scope and dramatic — 
*emength. Film too has improved and its thickness lessened. By — 
-= this means a repeat of the Boat Race was possible with all the _ 







— : clarity of the original transmission. Outside broadcasts are in 


! = certainly not lacking i in imagination or technical application. - 


.... metres and had at one time rules and standards that descended 


after Wales ceased to be a self-governing country. The metre 





Thus with rising standards and new trained writers (amor ng 
them Ted Kavanagh of ITMA fame), British television i is- 








equipping itself and establishing a powerful nucleus. It is this "inde 


nucleus that in the next five years will give the world its answer | 
about Britain's prospects of success in the TV. race. 





A WELSH POET 
THOMAS GWYNN JONES 
. By E. Morcan HUMPHREYS 


HE Welsh literary tradition was aristocratic and 
sophisticated, nurtured in courts and under the patronage 
of the great houses. It evolved a complicated system of 






- from master to pupil, from one generation to another, w. hile - 
the Welsh national system lasted and, indeed, for generations 





and, to some extent, the standards have survived the changes 
and revolutions of the centuries. Sometimes, as in the seven- 
teenth century, they were all but obscured, and sometimes, as 
in the eighteenth, they were revived by a scholarly coterie. 
Even in the teeming nineteenth century, with its countless 
books, its often slipshod writing and miles of unreadable verse, 
the outward form, at least, of the tradition remained. The 
metrical rules were strictly observed even when nothing but a 

 lifeless rule was left, and the innate respect for letters, and 
above all for the poet, survived among the people. 
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With the first years of the twentieth century came a great 
revival of the scholarly standards of Welsh writing, and linked 
with an increased modern awareness was a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the old tradition. There was a 
crop of notable scholars, poets and prose writers, and out- 
standing amongst them as a master of the old methods and of 
their adaptation to to-day's needs was Thomas Gwynn Jones. 


Dr. Thomas Gwynn Jones, Emeritus Professor of Welt” 


Literature in the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
died on March 7th, this year. He was born in Denbighshire in 
1871, the son of a farmer. When little more than a boy he 
became a journalist, serving first in Denbigh under the most 
famous of nineteenth-century Welsh publicists and editors, 
Thomas Gee, and afterwards in Caernarvon, first on the staff 
of Yr Herald Cymraeg and afterwards on the Genedl Gymreig. 
In 1909 he was appointed a cataloguer in the then newly 
established National Library of Wales in Aberystwyth; in 1913 
he became reader in Welsh literature at the University College 
in that town, becoming professor of the subject five years later. 
He retired in 1937, with the title of Professor Emeritus, and in 
the same year he was given the honorary D.Litt. degree of the 
University of Wales, and the C.B.E. He was also a D.Litt. of the 
University of Eire. 

Such, in bare outline, was what he would have called his 
bread and cheese career. As a Welsh scholar he published several 
articles and theses on his special subject and produced an 
edition of the works of Tudur Aled, a sixteenth-century poet. 
His output in other directions was extraordinary, both as to 
bulk, variety and quality. As long ago as 1903, when he was a 
sub-editor in Caernarvon, he had collaborated with Daniel 
Rees, the then editor of Yr Herald Cymraeg and the translator of 
Dante into Welsh, in an English play based on the story of 
Dante and Beatrice, and he had several other plays to his credit, 
including an historical drama in which he analysed the tragedy 
of Dafydd ap Gruffydd and his last desperate stand for Welsh 
independence. He wrote three or four novels and a volume of 
short stories, some books for children, in prose and verse, 
several books of essays, including a memorable account of his 
journey in Egypt, and two important biographies, one of which, 
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the Life of Thomas Gee, is indispensable to any student of 
nineteenth-century Welsh politics. 
" In addition to this he published translations into Welsh of 
Goethe’s Faust, of Macbeth, of Ybsen's Ghosts and of Irish poems. 
He collaborated with Professor H. J. Rose in a book of Welsh 
metrical versions of Greek and Latin epigrams, and he was 
responsible for the Welsh versions of Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s 

w Everyman and The Theatre of the World, performed at Wrexham 
and Liverpool. He wrote an English book on Welsh Folklore and 
Folk Custom, and in 1940 the Gregynog Press published his 
English translation of a Welsh prose classic, Y Bardd Cwsc, in a 
limited edition. A Gwynn Jones bibliography, issued some years 
ago, makes quite a substantial volume. 

But varied as his range was and high as was the general 
standard of writing maintained, it is as a poet, and a very great 
poet, that he will be remenibered. Here his achievement was 
beyond all question. Before his time many students of Welsh 
literature believed that the day of the old forms was over, that 
the complicated metres had become so muscle-bound and 
mechanical that it was impossible that any literature could be 
produced in them in future. It was appreciated that the 
consonantal alliteration that is called cynghanedd had its charm 
and that the language was fitted for it, but the dismal per- 
formances of some of the poets of the time seemed to justify 
the darkest forebodings concerning the future of that form of 
art. And then, for the chair prize of the national eisteddfod of 
1902, Gwynn Jones produced his Ymadawiad Arthur (‘The 
Departure of Arthur), a narrative poem on the old theme of 
King Arthur’s sore wounding and farewell. The miracle had 
happened. 

Keeping within the strictest limits of the traditional metres, 
Gwynn Jones used them as their master and not as their slave, 
and the poem became a living thing. Never had a beautiful 
story been more beautifully told, and very rarely before in 
Welsh since the days of the medieval poets had there been such 
imaginative observation and description of landscape. There 
could be no more talk of the old tradition becoming obsolete; 
new wine had been poured into old bottles, and the bottles were 
not only unbroken but had actually improved the wine. 
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After Ymadawiad Arthur he went on to experiment with new 
uses of the old forms. In his Gwlad y Bryniau (The Land of the 
Hills) he used two only of the classical measures, while in Madog, 
a poem based on the tradition that Madoc, the son of Prince 
Owain Gwynedd, had discovered America, he used the englyn 
metre, which, according to one theory, derives from the elegiac 
couplet, in an entirely new way, achieving a sonorous roll and 
swell, like the sound of mighty breakers, that give the poen 
great impressiveness and dignity. In Tir na n Og, a fairy poem 
on an old Irish theme, he mingled the old metres with free lyric 
measures with entire success; this poem is a thing apart, a piece 
of liquid music in which the poet deliberately set himself the 
task of creating the atmosphere in which the transformation of 
Osian seems credible. 

With Madog and Tir na n’Og the enchanted period that began 
with Ymadawiad Arthur came to a close. ‘The breeze of a joyful 
dawn blew free" in the silken sails of the early poems, and the 
dew of that dawn still sparkles on them. To some of us nothing 
that Gwynn Jones wrote afterwards can quite compare with 
that early work. But even in Madog there were indications of a 
changed attitude; in some senses it may be called a philo- 
sophical poem, and it was clear that Madog's theological and 
religious questionings interested Gwynn Jones. This tendency 
became more evident in his later work, particularly in his 
volume of vers libre, Y Dwymyn (The Fever), in which, by some 
curious alchemy of his own, he makes the free verse work the 
same miracle as the traditional form. But even here he uses the 
cynghanedd to bind and to strengthen the lines. 

Gwynn Jones’ personal background was that of the Hiraethog 
moorland of Denbighshire and the farming country of Dyffryn 
Clwyd; poet, scholar, man of letters, his roots were deep in the 
land. Like his forefathers, he was essentially a countryman. He 
had a deep and passionate love for Wales, and for the Welsh 
language, of which he was the supreme master in our day. 
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LONDON TRANSPORT POSTERS 


By Pur HENDY 


NCOURAGED by the Brewers Association, there has 
ps a revival lately in England of the inn sign, that 

unequivocal picture which told the illiterate yokel what 
he could not read, the name of the country pub. The inn sign 
had never entirely died out; and it is, strictly speaking, the only 
survival of the tradesman's sign which in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries decorated every 
shop and workshop and even the house of the fashionable 
painter—until the danger to the public led to its enforced 
removal. ‘That the law had to step in to save the public from 
too many broken heads shows that the old sign was not without 
its drawbacks. There were others less lethal, for the creakings 
and groanings of the old signboards gave many a lodger in a 
strange bed a sleepless night. 

It is no use regretting the old signboard, however, for it 
would have died a natural death by now. We can all read these 
days, and it would be difficult to advertise even in half a dozen 
pictures the merchandise of the multiple store. The workshop 
has almost disappeared, and the factory which has taken its 
place advertises to the nation, or the world even, not to the 
passer in a single street. 5o, after a gap of more than a hundred 
years, the poster has taken the signboard's place. 

There were wall advertisements in Roman times, at least, 
and we know the names of some Roman poster artists; but the 
poster, as we know it, implies a general literacy, the manufac- 
ture of cheap paper from wood pulp and the process of colour 
lithography. The latter was first developed in England; but it 
was Chéret who carried it back from London to Paris, to pro- 
duce what is generally recognized as the first modern poster in 
1067. 

This was to advertise La Biche em Bois, and one of the 


^ earliest appearances on the stage of Sarah Bernhardt. Theatres 


and circuses can hardly have existed without advertising of 
some kind, and the theatrical playbill is one of the ancestors 
that the modern poster can most clearly claim, at least so far as 
its text is concerned. Its pictorial ancestry goes back to the 
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hand-coloured woodcuts of religious subjects which are older 
than the printed word, and, more directly, probably, to the 
beautiful coloured woodcuts of the Chinese. For from these 
sprang the multitude of cheap coloured woodcuts made in 
Japan in the late eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. 
These were suddenly recognized and admired in Paris at the 
time when Chéret began to work, and they had a direct 
influence upon painting and upon poster design. e 
Like so many other forms of art, the poster is generally 
-thought by the experts to have been at its þest in the first 
flush of its youth. Certainly the Parisian poster of the nineties, 
in the hands of Steinlen and Bonnard and, first in every sense, 
of Toulouse-Lautrec, had a vivacity and a hitting power which 
has never been seen elsewhere. 'Toulouse could characterize the 
music-hall artiste as no other artist could, while the simplifica- 
tions of the “Impressionists,” their sweeping away of all fussy 
detail, brought poster art into harmony with the deeper creative 
current of the time. 

England was not so far behind. In a partnership called ““The 
Beggarstaff Brothers" William Nicholson and James Pryde 
produced in the nineties posters which were equally large and 
simple and striking, if they were less animated. But the ““Beggar- 
staff Brothers’ had no following. There was no wide revolt 
among artists or public against the pompous and all too popular 
platitudes of the Royal Academy. In fact, Pears Soap made 
history by commissioning an oil-painting of its President and 
reproducing it on a gigantic scale in full colour. Bubbles was 
a masterpiece of technical skill in reproduction; but it was a ` 
deplorable poster. It would be too much to say that one can 
never reproduce one medium by another and produce a work 
of art. It is possible-to print facsimiles of watercolours which are 
indistinguishable from the original, and in the eyes of God 
there can be no difference between the two. But here there is 
no real contradiction between the media employed. To 
translate an oil-painting on canvas into terms of printing ink 
on paper is on the other hand a violation of the essential lan- 
guage of the original. In a good oil painting the very weave of 
the canvas or grain of the panel affects the quality of the paint 
itself, and this, with its varieties in thickness or translucency, 
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in the scale and tempo of the strokes of the brush, forms a 

' texture which is the very fitness of the picture; it cannot be 
Peproduced with paper and ink. With Bubbles there was no 
great violation, because the picture was not even a good piece 
of painting; the means were no more worthy than the common- 
place end. 

The revival and development of the true poster in England 
took place largely under the egis of the London Underground 
Railway, which, under the late Frank Pick, became a model 
to all such organizations in the consideration that it gave to all 
matters of design. The absorption of the Underground into the 
vast system known as London Transport, set up in 1993, is 
part of the political-economic history of England. Frank Pick 
was its Vice-Chairman when he died in 1941. Under him first 
the Underground and then London Transport have contributed 
enormously to the amenities of the large sub-nation known as 
Greater London. The best architects and designers have been 
employed upon every detail of the complicated system, and the 
combined effect has done much not merely to mitigate the 
usual horrors of the mechanical age but even to provide positive 
pleasure by the beauty and fitness of things in everyday use. 

During the spring London Transport held an exhibition at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum of selections from the poster 
designs which had been used since 1908. It was beautifully 
installed, with that genius for making everything simple and 
explicit which is now the London Transport tradition. From 
the first the posters were not very large, and such a gay little 
piece of “Impressionism” as Fred Taylor's Hampstead Fair of 
1908, packed with lively figures, would not have been suitable 
for the poster’s ordinary purpose. These posters, however, were 
hung only at the stations, inside and out, and combine the 
purpose of incitement to travel with at least an equal purpose 
to do for the station what the picture does for the house. The 
posters produced before World War I did not include anything 
éxceptional; but in 1919 appeared the first by an American, 
E. McKnight Kauffer, who was regularly employed until his 
return to the United States in 1939. Since then poster produc- 
tion has been so much curtailed by various: restrictions that it 
is impossible to say whether the art has really survived or not; 
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though a recent poster by Anthony Gilbert advertising the 


museums suggests that it has. It is a kind of diptych, with a list | 


of museums admirably printed on one leaf and on the other 
cormorant, a suit of armour and a Greek vase arranged in a 
design which combines pictorial wit with a proper use of the 
same medium of print. 

Between the wars, though there were others, like Clifford 
and Rosemary Ellis, Charles Paine and Oleg Zinger, who 
understood their medium and produced telling designs, it 
was Kauffer who made the poster the best form of art in 
Britain and the British poster—so far as I am able to judge—the 
best poster in the world. 

The words “poster artist’ are generally used as a term of 
abuse, for what catches the eye quickly is apt not to hold the 
mind, Perhaps the London Transport poster is in itself some- 
thing of a compromise, for it is intended to be seen at close 
quarters and to fill up moments of boredom as well as to catch 
the eye. Perhaps Kauffer’s temperament too was something of 
a compromise; but in many of his works there is a strongly 
personal lyricism which is far from superficial. He understood 
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the genius loci and could epitomize the whole character ofa . 


county by a mere clump of trees in a way which was as freshly 
suggestive as that of Matisse. His originality did not prevent 
him from making grist for his mill out of whatever was useful 
in contemporary movements. His Hadley Wood is a Fauve inter- 
pretation of Cézanne’s landscape method, his Winter Sales, also 
of 1924, is a topical use of “Futurism.” There is always light 
and the needful amount of perspective; but the design is always 
symbolic and lends itself to the lettering, which is always an 
integral part. One can hardly regret the passing of the sign- 
board if it led to Kauffer’s art. 


SIGNS FOR THE SEAS 
By MARTIN CHISHOLM 


O the landsman at sea as a passenger I suppose that one 
buoy marking a channel or a shoal is very like another. 
He does not need to trouble himself about its colour or 
its shape. At night its flashing light may fascinate him, but he 
does not need to time the flashes. To the sailor, on the other 
band, shape and colour and period of flash are all-important. 
If the buoy is cone-shaped he knows that he must leave it on 
his starboard-hand when entering port or going with the main 
stream of the flood tide. If it is the cylinder that seamen call a 
"can" he knows that he must leave it on his port hand. 

By the number of flashes in a given period he is able to identify 
the buoy at night and so to get a check on his vessel's position. 
In daylight the colours of the buoy, stripes or chequers in red 
and white or black and white, or the all-over green of a buoy 
marking a wreck, give a similar note of its identity. So does the 
shape of its top-mark, perhaps a ball, or a cross, or a cone on 
the end of a short pole. The landsman can take all this on trust. 
Not so the shipmaster: he may have to take it on trust that the 
particular buoy he is looking for will be in the position which 
the chart tells him that 1t should be in, and that its light will 
be working. But the prudent mariner loses no chance of checking 
any alteration or displacement of the seamarks that surround 
the British coasts; and he has a special news service to help him 
which goes under the title of “Notices to Mariners." 

One such “Notice to Mariners" published a month or two 
ago and signed by the Secretary of Trinity House, London, 
gave news of outstanding importance to every shipmaster, 
whether British or foreign, approaching the shores of England 
and Wales. Its effect was to tell the mariner that the whole 
system of buoys under the jurisdiction of Trinity House round 
the English and Welsh coasts had been changed so as to bring 
it into line with an international method of marking the face 
of the seas. The buoys which show the shoals and channels, 
the isolated dangers and the wrecks no longer speak a narrow, 
national language but a sort of lingua franca of the sea which 
can be understood at once by any shipmaster hailing from any 
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port in the world. To bring about this change alterations have 
been made to about five hundred and eighty buoys around 
Welsh and English coasts which come under the contro of 
Trinity House, the ancient corporation which controf the 
English and Welsh seamarks. Scottish and Irish lights and 
buoys come under separate authorities. 

During the summer of last year I sailed for a week in the 
Trinity House vessel Alert while the changeover was at, its 
height. We were responsible for the changes in and around 
the Thames Estuary. Officially the Alert is called a lighthouse 
tender,. but in these particular waters there are few lighthouses 
to need her attention and the bulk of her work is concerned 
with buoys and the light vessels which mark the main shipping 
channels to the Port of London. She is a tough, trim vessel of 
some fifteen hundred tons. A glance at her sturdy derricks 
suggests that she is a professional weight-lifter, and she needs 
to be, because a modern channel buoy weighs anything up to 
ten tons, an uncomfortable mass of metal to have alongside 
you and lift out of the water if a sea is running. 

We sailed out of Harwich one dawn with our forecastle 
packed with new buoys to be put into position. Each was ready 
with its colour, and the period of its light adjusted to conform 
to the new international system. In our hold were more buoys, 
and a batch of lanterns for use when only the character or 
colour of the light, and not the buoy itself, was to be changed. 
In the wheelhouse there was the latest system of radio position- 
finding so that our navigator could check the position of 
each buoy with an accuracy almost of feet. 

It was strange to stand on Aler?’s bridge, looking down at our 
deck cargo of buoys, listening to the latest radio fix of our 
position, and to reflect that we were just carrying on work 
which has been done almost continuously by Trinity House for 
four hundred years and more. For Trinity House is one of the 
oldest guilds of master mariners in the world. It is so old that 
its beginnings are in doubt. There are some who will tell you 
that its foundation dates back to King Alfred. But this is 
debatable. What is established is that in the year 1513 Henry 
VIII issued a licence “for the sailors of England to found 
anew a guild in the Church of St. Clement, in the parish of 
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MARTIN CHISHOLM 


Deptford Stronde, in the County of Kent, to be called the Guild. 
of the Holy Trinity and St. Clement." The Guild was granted — 

e privilege of making laws “for the relief, increase and CH 
augmentation of the shipping of the realm of England.” Queen 
Elizabeth crossed some of the t's and dotted some of the ; Y * of | 
Henry VIII’s licence. An act passed in her reign empower 
the Bretheren of the Trinity among other things "to erect. a 
set up such and so many beacons, marks and Signs for the s 
as to them shall seem most needful and requisite." —— 

Our cargo as we left Harwich in the summer dawn const 
of just such “marks and signs for the seas," but I think tł 
they would have caused wonder to a seaman of Elizab t: 
day had he been able to steam out of Harwich and throu 
the Barrow Deep in our company. He might not have marvell : 
overmuch at the buoys themselves, unless their size impressed — 
him, because the function of a buoy, whether it is a wooden DES 
cask made by an Elizabethan cooper or a huge cask of iron, 
welded watertight and fashioned by a skilled boiler-maker '. 
with the machinery and tools of the twentieth century, is to 
float and to stay floating above the spot where it has been. 
anchored. But I think that this ghostly Elizabethan would have _ 
marvelled greatly at the lanterns which give the buoys their 
lights. Here he would find something that even his most 
fantastic imagination could never have dreamed of. 

Even in 1732, when the first lightship was put on its station 
at the Nore, the best light that could be devised was from a = 
couple of coal braziers slung from a yard. Lighting a buoy in 
Elizabeth’s days would have been quite out of the question. —. 
Yes, I think that the mechanism of the light buoys would — 
surprise an Elizabethan seaman very much indeed; it certainly | u 
surprised me when I saw it at close quarters for the first time, _ 
on a test bench at the Trinity House Depot at Blackwall, down . 
river below the Pool of London. Here I saw a batch of “flashers,” 
as the light mechanism is called, on their final test before being 
put out to sea. Each "flasher" was connected to a supply of ..- 
acetylene gas, lit and left to burn while the period of light and 
the time between the flashes was checked and note taken of the p 
amount of gas consumed. It was no hurried test, but a long, 
meticulous check on the light's working; and I understood the — 
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n reason for it when I learned that every flasher is expected to stay J 
at sea for a period of three years before it is brought ashore for, — 





"When 1 learned, too, that the valve which controls th à 
character of the flash has a lift of only three-thousandths of an 
inch and that this delicate device has to stand up to all the 


oe buffetings of the seas and to resist the corrosion of salt-laden 


air, I began to understand why on first entering the depot J 


l had felt myself to be in the presence of a group of craftsmen 


as fine as you can find in any engineering shop in Britain. In 
fact, the work of making, maintaining and repairing the 
apparatus used by Trinity House in marking the seas, whether 


| it be flashers for buoys, clocks to work the lanterns of light- 
_. houses, or electrical mechanism for signalling, must be so fine 
and accurate that Trinity House trains most of its own crafts- 





men. It has to, because there is no comparable work to be 
found in ordinary engineering workshops. | 
The changeover in these floating seamarks which has just 
been completed has meant a great deal of arduous, sometimes 
dangerous work for the servicing vessels of Trinity House, and 
they have taken it in their stride, fitting it in with the ordinary 
routine work which goes on summer and winter, in gale and 
calm, of checking the positions of buoys, catching them and 
towing them back to their station if they have gone adrift, and 
replenishing the cylinders of acetylene gas which give the 
lanterns their light. Theirs is a silent service. Often, I am afraid, 


me . those of us who use the seas professionally or, like myself, for 
= pleasure as yachtsmen are apt to take it all very much for 


granted. It is work that does not hit the headlines. But if ever 
you happen to tune-in a radio set on the correct short wave 


^. you may chance to hear a seaman's voice reporting to the 


nearest coastguard that such-and-such a buoy is now in 
position, or, having been adrift, has been got back on its station, 


< and, if the change is of permanent importance, there will appear 
~ shortly a note of it in the latest “Notices to Mariners," and if 
/. you are a shipmaster you will be grateful for the news, for you 
— will know that some “sign for the sea" which you need to find 
- . after you have made your landfall, will be waiting in its allotted 


place to help you into port. 















X THEATRE-UNWONTED THEMES : 


By Ivor BRown 







"OFTEN wonder why the public are so nervous of new. 
subjects in the theatre. If a play with an unusual t hem e 
arrives on a manager's desk I am sure that his immedi e 
reaction is one of distrust. For this he is not to be blamed. Hi 
- experience has fairly certainly warned him that sex and espec: 
E ally the squabbles of sex are what the public constantly : likes D. 
crime is next on the list. n 
The English are not the most narrow in their choice of 
theatrical topics. One can reasonably assume that almost. any 
Parisian success will play a thin little tune on the eternal ; 
triangle. We get these in regular succession: M. Jacques i 
Deval's The Marriage Story was the last and that really needed. E 
only the three characters of Husband, Wife and Lover. When __ 
M. Sartre sent us a play in which politics were discussed in — 
an adult way, it was respectfully spoken of in London, ‘but, | 
despite the fact that it contained plenty of sex, as well as plenty 
of political conspiracy, it did not run for long. D 
Looking round the London theatre, in the summer of 1949, 
what does one find in range of theme? The facts are not alto- — 
gether discouraging for those who are bored beyond endurance . 
by brittle little plays about brittle little marriages. But there 
was a considerable section of comedies whose life did depend 
on a secretary's love for her employer or a lodger's affection - 
for the widow who ran an hotel, etc., etc. | 
On the credit side was the courage of Terence Rattigan in — — 
staging the character of Alexander of Macedon, better known — 
as Alexander the Great. Mr. Rattigan is so easily and frequently ERR 
victorious in the modern field of light or serious comedy that it) 
was gallantry indeed to apply himself to the dictionary of 22 
classical antiquities and to follow the victory march of the — 
Macedonian as he held the gorgeous east in fee and at last p paid CX 
for so: colossal a treasure hunt with his sanity and his life. It — 
was good news that this play did not fail: but I doubt whether — . 
the box office at the St. James's Theatre was quite so busy as | 
Mr. Rattigan usually keeps his takers of the cash. 
In the musical department America is considerably experi- 
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mental as to place and subject. No longer is there reliance 
only on those Ruritanian princesses whose hearts break ing 
waltz time when ordered to marry a count whose blood is blur 
than the Danube while all the time they dote on a young straffger 
whose voice is all his fortune. To the native vigour of Oklahoma 
and Annie Get Your Gun Broadway added an astonishing medley 
of sentimental theme and sardonic dialogue pitched in a 
Caledonia more fay than stern, more woolly than wild. This 
was called Brigadoon and was produced at His Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

It concerns a fairy-tale Highland village which only comes 
to life at intervals of a century. In one of these vital spasms the 
place is discovered by two wandering Americans and there is 
inevitable infatuation with the Bonnie Lassies Mang the Hither. 
This is Scottish music-hall English for “among the heather." 
(A friend of mine, when playing golf on a heath-covered 
course, always calls his deviations into the heather “Mang” 
shots. Brigadoon is certainly, in this sense, a Mang" play.) 

To a Scotsman, who has some sense of his country's dignity, 
all this mushing up of musical swing and pictorial tartan may 
be galling. But there is certainly some invention in a company 
which, in order to freshen up the streams of musical comedy, 
turns to the River Spey instead of to the inevitable Danube, 
Seine or Bronx. Because of its unexpectedness, even a Scot may 
forgive the sound of pipes and the sight of bonnets mixed up 
with the odious whimsicality of Brigadoon. 

A play which I enjoyed, and in whose longevity I can put no 
confidence as I write, however much I would like to see it run 
on and prosper, was called Shooting Star, by Basil Thomas (The 
Playhouse). The title referred to a man who shoots goals at 
football. It further exposed, in a most amusing way, the curious 
financial arrangements behind English professional football, 
whereby successful players are transferred, nominally at their 
own desire, from one club to another for enormous sums of 
money out of which they get only a trifling percentage; Their 
wages are fixed by decree at a figure far below that of a minor 
music-hall turn; yet they draw gigantic money to the football 
ground. The ironies and injustices of this make a good human 
play. . 
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It is a strange fact that while the British are intensely devoted 
o sports and games and will mass together by the hundred 
thousand to watch important football matches or indeed major 
sporting spectacles of any kind (and this often at great cost 
and discomfort), they are as a rule sadly uninterested in any- 
play which deals at all thoroughly with a sporting topic. ; 

The reason is, of course, the division of the two publics. 
Those who watch or read about sports do not watch plays, and | 
those who do habitually attend the theatre are rarely to be 
found on race tracks or athletic grounds. I can remember two- 
successful dramatists who tried to make the great na ional : 
game of cricket and its appropriate humours a subject of 
laughter. These were R. C. Sherriff, author of Journeys E nd b. 
and Ben Travers, author of many very popular and most | 
amusing farces. The former made village cricket the subject of : B 
Badger's Green and the latter introduced a good deal of cricketing - B 
talk and banter into Banana Ridge. Neither has returned to the 
subject and I think I know why! 

The prolific Edgar Wallace did make plays on horse-racing 
themes, but his great successes were with Chicago gangsters 
and their English parallel, not with jockeys and trainers. I 
cannot remember any play about a golf or tennis champion 
and the financial or professional problems with which such 
people have to cope. So, in the playhouse, we stick to the sex 
triangle or the criminal mystery. 

Shop keeping and the conditions of shop workers have occa- 
sionally yielded a theme. When I was young a leading actress 
called Lena Ashwell gave us a big exposure of the “living-in” 
conditions then imposed on shop assistants. This was called 
Diana of Dobson’s, and the authoress, Cicely Hamilton, had 
genuine scandals of under-payment and oppression to reveal. 
Conditions are now very different, which is perhaps one reason 
why R. F. Delderfield, recent author of a play on the same 
problem, envisaged his shop in late Victorian times. The Queen 
Passed By is the title of his piece, which has far more to do with. 
the Queen Victoria's less privileged subjects than with the 
Queen herself. 

Psychological analysis of abnormality is now becoming an 
accepted theme. Miss Flora Robson was much acclaimed for her 
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work at the Westminster Theatre in a piece of this kind called 
Black Chiffon, dealing with maternal jealousy and the slig 
into crime which may be one of its effects. We seem to be 
reaching an age when the familiar part of the family déctor 
will be replaced by that of the family analyst, and half the 
characters will be twisting up their tongues with the jargon of 
this craft and discussing schizophrenia over their cups of tea. 
Little as I am impressed by some types of psychoanalysis and 
their practitioners, at least I must concede that to put this 
profession on the topic list is a sign of a widening range in the 
playwright's usual practice. 

“Big business? and commerce in general very rarely are 
chosen for theatre topics. Fantastic financial exploits may 
occasionally be introduced into farces, but serious treatment of 
economics is most unusual. This is a pity, for matters so 
germane to the everyday work of the world should surely be 
discussed by artists and wits as well as by their own professional 
experts of the counting-house. However, there is no subject 
from slum-housing to Saint Joan, and from biology to meta- 
physics, which Mr. Shaw will not compress into the traffic of 
the stage (though he usually far outruns Shakespeare's limit of 
two hours for the traffic), and now we have the news that his 
last play will be given at the Malvern Festival in August. The 
title is Buoyant Billions. That sounds both economic and 
inflationary! 

Ireland used once to be a plentiful source of plays in England, 
but it is so no longer. The fast-working and richly fanciful 
Scottish dramatist, James Bridie, used to bring the Scottish 
scene occasionally to London—and that rather more realisti- 
cally than do the authors and producers of Brigadoon! But his 
latest and greatest success, Daphne Laureola, has its setting in 
Soho and Hampstead and deals in English types. It is glorified 
_ by the presence of Edith Evans in a magnificent comedy part 
(with pathos added). Its subject is the boredom of financial 
security for a woman of brain and spirit and the necessity for 
escapades. It is the treatment and the performance, not the 
theme, that has made this one of the hits of the summer. 





Two scenes from the musical play Brigadoon: | top) with PATRICIA HUGHES, 
Ivor BARNARD, Pru. HANNA and HIRAM SHERMAN; (below) thi 
dancers are JAMES JAMIESON and NOELLE DE MOSA 
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.LONDON'S NEW CONCERT HALLS 
By DyNneLeEY Hussey 


R nearly a decade London has been without a hall 
rut expressly for the performance of orchestral 
music. The orchestras have had to “make do" with the 
Albert Hall, which is too large and ill-designed for the normal 
symphony concert, or with two or three other halls primarily 
intended for other purposes and even more unsuitable acousti- 
cally for orchestral music, besides being uncomfortable for the 
audience and unprepossessing in appearance. On Sundays, 
when the theatres are closed to the drama, some of them have 
served as concert halls, but this arrangement, though pleasanter 
for audiences, is only a makeshift and, again, the acoustics are 
not always good. 

For more than a century Londoners have had to endure, 
and to explain away to visitors from abroad, the unsightly 
squalor of a great stretch of the river frontage in the heart of 
the city, or at least of the City of Westminster, which is the 
hub of London's social life. Part of that frontage has been 
reclaimed and dignified by the building of the County Hall, 
the headquarters of the London County Council. 

Now, at a stroke, the want of a concert hall is to be made 
good and the eyesore removed. The remaining part of the 
derelict South Bank of the Thames will provide a site for the 
central exhibition buildings of the Festival of Britain in 1951. 
One of them is to be permanent—a concert hall in which a 
number of the more important musical events of the Festival 
will take place. 

The new concert hall will be set back from the Thames on 
the new embankment that is being built with a wide promenade 
and terraced garden on the actual river front. It will occupy 
the site nearest to Hungerford Bridge, which carries the railway 
across to Charing Cross Station—a position which has set the 
architects special problems. The exclusion from the concert hall 
of extraneous noises from railway, road and river has been 
carefully considered, and it is hoped that the auditorium will 
be completely insulated from sound outside. This is to be 
achieved by placing the auditorium in the centre of the building, 
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enclosing it in two separate concrete envelopes, which are 
isolated from one another. The foyer below the auditorium and 
the offices, dressing-rooms, refreshment rooms and so on 
placed all round it, will further act as buffers against sound. 
The ventilating system has been planned so that any noise 
from outside will be absorbed before it can reach the audi- 
torium, while the access doors are so placed that they are 
screened by the outer of the two concrete envelopes or “‘skigs.”’ 

The auditorium itself 1s designed as a simple rectangle with 
the orchestra's platform and raised tiers for a chorus under a 
sound reflector. From the floor level the seating rises at a fairly 
steep angle to the back of the hall, so that the players will be 
below the level of the majority of the audience, to whom the 
sound will come directly upwards. Above the back dozen rows 
of these stalls is a balcony with a similarly steep rake, so that 
every member of the audience should have a completely 
uninterrupted view of the rostrum, which can also be converted 
for use as a cinema. There is also to be a box for Royal and 
other distinguished visitors. The hall is designed to hold an 
audience of just under 3,000, which may be increased by the 
use of the choir seating and of standing room in the side 
galleries to nearly 3,500. This is about the optimum size for a 
' concert hall both for satisfactory hearing and sound economics. 

The new building is designed to be much more than just a 
concert hall. On the ground level there is to be a spacious 
foyer with large windows giving views over the river and 
including two restaurants with seating for 700 persons. These 
are so arranged that part can be let off for private receptions or 
dances. Other ancillary accommodation includes an exhibition 
suite and rooms for meetings and lectures, seating 100 to 200 
people. In addition, the building will eventually include a 
smaller concert hall, seating 750 people for chamber concerts 
and recitals. This will be placed beneath part of the auditorium 
of the larger hall, but will be completely insulated from it, so 
that no sound will penetrate from one hall to the other. This 
part of the building cannot, however, be completed in time for 
the Festival of 1951, and a temporary architectural treatment 
of that end of the hall has been devised. 

The exterior aspect of the building is simple and dignified, 
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with a symmetrical facade of Portland stone towards the river, 
the main structure of the concert hall, with its domed copper- 
covered roof, rising impressively above the lesser structures that 
enclose it. Eventually it will be adorned without and within by 
sculptures and mural paintings. 

The interior acoustics of the hall have been given careful 
thought and the architects have taken the advice of the Building 
Research Station on this subject. The plans have also been 
submitted to an international congress of acoustic specialists at 
Copenhagen, who examined and approved them. But, like 
meteorology, acoustics is still not one of the exact sciences, and 
no chances are being taken with the details of the acoustic 
arrangements. It is planned to have the hall ready for tests 
three months before the building is completed, so that necessary 
adjustments of material may be made to obtain the best results. 

This municipal enterprise, for which the London County 
Council is responsible, is not the only fulfilment of the city's 
needs, Simultaneously a licence has been issued for the re- 
building of the Queen's Hall, which was destroyed in an air-raid 
eight years ago. It is hoped that the new Queen's Hall, which 
will occupy a rather larger site than the old one, will also be 
finished in time for the Festival of Britain. Like the new hall on 
the South Bank, the Queen's Hall is designed to have tbe 
auditorium rising steeply above the concert platform, and its 
seating accommodation will be about the same. There are also 
plans for a restaurant in the building—an amenity which, if 
efficiently run, should be of great convenience to concert goers 
who nowadays often have little time to get a meal between 
leaving work and going to a concert. 

Meanwhile Manchester, too, is making good the loss of the 
Free Trade Hall, the home of the Hallé Orchestra and, despite 
its ideological name, once the best concert hall for acoustics in 
the country. 


FILMS—CYMRIC AND COCKNEY 


By Bası WRIGHT 


SUPPOSE there is no country in the world which provides 
IE so small a space so many changes of landscape, archi- 

tecture, accent and custom as does Britain. The traveller by 
rail or road observes, every hundred miles or so, a succession of 
sudden and often dramatic contrasts, which, curiously enough, 
produce from diversity that definite unity known as the British 
character. Local loyalties are strong; national loyalties even 
stronger. Scotland and Wales are particularly jealous of their 
national entities, but a similar pride of place and origin is to be 
found in smaller areas, such as Devon, Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
and, of course, London. 

It is, or should be, a major function of the British film 
industry to reveal these encouraging differences on the screen; 
and this month it has certainly done so. The setting of The Last 
Days of Dolwyn is North Wales. Passport to Pimlico is concerned 
. with events which take place within a stone’s throw of Victoria 
Station, London. 

The Last Days of Dolwyn is a film constructed round one of the 
most dramatic situations imaginable—the flooding of a valley 
and the village within it in order to make a reservoir to supply 
water to an ever-growing, ever-thirsty city. It is a situation by 
no means unknown to our present times; but in this case the 
date chosen is 1892. Dolwyn is the name of the village in the 
valley, and the thirsty city is Liverpool. 

To Dolwyn comes the agent of Lord Lancashire, the magnate 
who plans the cataclysm. This agent is a man seeking revenge; 
for when he was a boy of twelve he was chased out of this very 
village for stealing from the chapel collection-box. He gloats 
over the prospect of drowning the village which cast bim off. 
But his plans go wrong. Merri, a simple old village woman, 
finds in her cottage a long-forgotten deed bequeathing both the 
cottage and the land on which it stands to her great-grandfather 
and his descendants in perpetuity. She cannot be expropriated. 
and she will not be bought out. Lord Lancashire himself comes 
to argue with her, but she charms him by giving him a cup of 
tea and curing his rheumatism by skilful manipulation. He 
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decides to alter his plans by undertaking a different project 
which will spare Dolwyn altogether. 

This decision drives the already unbalanced agent into 
madress. He climbs to the great dam at the head of the valley 
and sounds the warning siren as a preliminary to opening the 
sluices. The villagers take to the hills—all except Merri, who 
cannot tear herself away from her cottage. Meanwhile the agent 
finds he cannot turn the wheel which opens the sluices. He rushes 
back to the village and tries to burn it down; but he is caught 
in the act by Merri’s adopted son, who has come back to look 
for her. ‘There is a fight, and-the agent is burnt to death. Then 
Merri decides to hide forever the evidence of her son's part in 


. his death. She locks the corpse in her cottage and herself opens 


the sluices. 5o Dolwyn is drowned after all. 

From this brief outline (which omits many incidents, includ- 
ing the rather boring “‘love-interest’’) it will be seen that the 
plot tends to smother the basic theme with melodramatic, 
indeed theatrical, rather than filmic, motivations. It would 
have been better had the plot been constructed solely round 
the genuine reactions and actions of villagers in face of a 
proposal to flood the village. In the end The Last Days of 
Dolwyn fails to convince because it recedes from the reality 
of the situation on which it is supposed to be built. But this 
does not mean that it is a film of no merit. 

On the contrary it has, in part, if not as a whole, a great deal 


- to commend it. Most of the film was shot on location in Wales 


itself. The great hills, the sweet streams and pastures, the 
intimacies of village life in cottage, chapel and pub, are 
depicted often with sympathy and understanding, and always 
with lovely photography. ‘Then there are a number of sequences 
in which the dialogue is entirely in Welsh; and these give, even 
to English audiences, a sense of curious fascination, the exoti- 
cism, almost, which one finds in a Russian film. 

The story, direction, and the playing of the role of the 
revengeful agent are all in the hands of Emlyn Williams. This is 
his first venture into film production, and it is not surprising that, 
as one of our leading playwrights and actors, he still finds himself 
more at home in dealing with his cast than with the mobility 
of the camera and the constructional possibilities of film-editing. 
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Certainly the dialogue and acting are extremely good. 
Space forbids detail, but I must mention the performance 
which dominates the entire film—that of Edith Evans as Merri. 
No greater contrast could be imagined than between this 
delicately simple peasant and the splendidly decaying grande- 
dame of The Queen of Spades. The latter, of which I wrote last 
month, was a tour-de-force in the grand style. As Merri, Edith 
Evans has divested herself of all artifice. She is all simplicity 
and all innocence, and she moves us to tears. When all else in 
the film is forgotten there will remain the memory of this 
village woman, whose unconscious dignity and instinctive 
goodness puts to shame all the principalities and powers of 
industry, finance and aristocracy. It is a great performance. 

As I have already indicated, Passport to Pimlico celebrates the 
Cockney character. It does something else too, something very 
English which is seldom seen in our films—the equivalent 
perhaps of what René Clair and Marcel Pagnol have done for 
France. Clair’s films, in particular, have interpreted those 
needle-sharp aspects of French wit which proceed from logicality 
into illogicality. In Passport to Pimlico, Sir Michael Balcon, as 
producer, and Henry Cornelius, as director, have translated 
to the screen a brilliant and original script by T. E. B. Clarke 
which presents a special aspect of English humour—the 
nonsense quality which arises when one begins with illogicality 
and moves steadily into logicality. Just as Lewis Carroll turns 
everything upside-down and inside-out, and then works out 
his reversals with strict logic, so in this film T. E. B. Clarke has 
evolved an impossible situation, and then solemnly followed up 
all the consequences as though they were the most natural 
things in the world. 

In a little Pimlico street the delayed explosion of a war- 
time bomb reveals a treasure chamber containing not only 
gold, but also a document revealing that the street belongs not 
to the British Crown, but to the Duke of Burgundy. As the 
implications of this discovery gradually dawn on Pimlico and 
Whitehall, the whole situation develops into a microcosm of 
the world itself, with all its devious diplomacies and perilous 
power-politics. Pimlico tears up its ration books and abandons 
its licensing laws. From all over London the spivs and black- 
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—imarketeers surge joyously in, with loads of forbidden goods 
openly for sale. The little shops become eligible for “Export 
Only” merchandise. A Burgundian Government is formed; its 
Cabinet consists of the grocer, the modiste, the bank manager 
and the fishmonger. Diplomatic relations with Whitehall soon 
become strained. Whitehall puts up customs barriers. Pimlico 
retaliates, and all the metro trains passing across Burgundian 
territory are stopped in the tunnels and boarded by brisk 
douaniers. Whitehall cuts off the water supply (the whole film 
takes place during a heat-wave), but Pimlico makes a midnight 
commando raid and turns it on again. But unfortunately the 
food reserves get submerged and ruined. The Burgundians are 
faced with starvation, and surrender is imminent. At this point 
the English sympathy for the underdog comes to the fore. A 
"Bundles for Burgundy" movement is organized, and there is 
even an air-lift, with helicopters delivering milk and pigs being 
dropped by parachute. Finally, after protracted negotiations, 
agreement is reached, and the Burgundians are re-united with 
Britain—a fact clearly realized by one and all when the open-air 
banquet of celebration 1s broken up, in true English fashion, 
by a downpour of rain. 

Passport to Pimlico is bound to have a very special appeal to 
the British, since it makes fun of all the irksome regulations 
and restrictions which go with our drive for reconstruction. 
But I think it will appeal to people overseas as well, because it 
gives a picture of the British character in the local (Cockney in 
this case) as well as the national sense. Moreover, the basic 
idea of the film is so rich in cinematic possibilities that the 
director has been faced with the rare and delightful problem of 
having too much, rather than too little to say. The result is that 
almost every shot is packed with meaning; and the film is 
edited to an almost breathless tempo which makes it a gay 
panorama of laughter. The acting of a large cast is admirable; 
but it is the originality of the idea, the technical skill, and, 
importantly, a certain tender understanding of the inner 
mystique of the Londoner, which conjointly make this a film 
which is a good deal more than a piece of supremely enjoyable 
entertainment. 


NEW LITERATURE © 
IN THE AGE OF CONFUSION 


By BERNARD BLACKSTONE ^ 


THE CREATIVE EXPERIMENT. 
By C. M. Bowra. Macmillan. 16s. 
Professor Bowra has supplied in this most 
readable book a conspectus of modern 
European literature which has long been 
needed. The word modern is perhaps 
misleading: Professor Bowra does not deal 
with the most recent stars in the poetic 
firmament, perhaps because he feels that 
their light flares with too dazzling a bril- 
liance, throwing off “light squibs, no 
constant rays," for us to sec them in clear 
perspective; they shine, they illuminate for 
a moment, and then, like comets, they 
shoot back into obscurity. And this may be 
the reason why he does not discuss the 
writers of the late war years. It is not 
unlikely that, caught up in the immensity 
of the conflict, they are far from attaining 
that width of vision and that calm of 
attitude which alone raise writing to the 

— level of literature. 

A list of the writers whom he does 
discuss—Cavafy, Apollinaire, Mayakovsky, 
Pasternak, Alberti, Lorca, Eliot—will in 
any case raise in the reader’s mind the 
question: what is modern literature? And 
I think it is one of the signal virtues of 
Professor Bowra's book that it does, 
implicitly, raise this question. How does 
“modern” literature differ from the litera- 
ture which preceded it? Does the phrase 
simply mean “all writing done at the 
present dey,” or is there some quality of 
**modernity" that sticks to some writing and 
not to other? Are there any distinguishing 
marks which enable us to say, “Ah, how 
modern this isl"? - 

One thing, at least, that has struck me in 
reading through Professor Bowra’s illu- 
minating discussions of these seven poets, 
and his quotations from them, is the fact 
that the air of modernity- has very little to 
do with the poet’s dates and a good deal to 
do with his attitude to life. In particular, 
the poems which celebrate the glories of 
revolution and the blessings of social 
advancement have a decidedly outmoded 
air, The conviction emerges, at the end, 


that the chief uses of good literature to-day 
are these: to hold a mirror up to the 
confusions of the age, and to fortify the 
individual against the excessive claims of 
society. Modern writers must be contem- 
porary, must plunge boldly into the whirl- 
pool of events; but, if they are to keep that 
note of universality which is the mark of 
greatness in literature, their sense of 
values must not be submerged by the 
transitory, however imposing. Jn the destruc- 
tive element immerse: yes, that is essential. We 
may immerse; but we must not drown. We 
may write about the cagles and the 
trumpets, about movements of thought, 
about economic realities: but somehow we 
must keep a place for the lovers in their 
trance of happiness, for the boy chasing a 
butterfly, for the old man asleep under the 
chestnut trec. 

The first task, to mirror the age in all its 
complexity, is a task, as Professor Bowra's 
analysis shows, for which no single mind is 
equipped. The chaos of to-day is too great 
to be tackled even by a Shakespeare or a 
Balzac. But through the eyes of a number 
of writers we can see the turbulent scene 
in some kind of perspective. The raw 
material of life, so terrifying in its crude 
actuality, is ordered and reduced to manage- 
able proportions, We are given a frame, a 
scale of reference. Certain aspects of chaos 
are detached and viewed apart from the 
whole; they are provided thereby with a 
semblance of order. The writer need not 
distort, he need not impose a false sym- 
metry on the inchoate. The act of selection 
and separation is enough, 

In reading modern authors we pass from 
one viewpoint to another (from Eliot to 
Lorea, from Apollinaire to Pasternak) as 
though we walked past a succession of 
windows. All look out on the same stormy 
scene, but each presents to us, within the 
framework of art, some new aspect of the 
whole, In Eliot, for example, we find the 
expression of a return to orthodox religion 
as a solution for the disorderliness of our 
time. The younger poet found his hope in 
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politics. Apollinaire, like Forster among the 
novelists, points us to the necessity of 
cultivating satisfactory personal relation- 
ships. But through them all (if they do their 
job properly) there will emerge, whatever 
their religious or political beliefs, a principle 
which is the principle of art and, in conse- 
quence, of satisfactory living: the principle 
of proportion. 

The modern writer is bound to deal 
with the events of his time. He need not be 
a Fascist or a Communist, or even very 
much attached to the idea of Democracy, 
for these forces to make an appearance in 
his work. He cannot ignore them. Yet in 
this very immediacy, this contemporaneity, 
there lies a pressing danger—a danger to 
that rule of proportion which is the principle 
of art and life. Approaching the raw 
material of life too closely, the writer of 
talent rather than genius is sucked into the 
whirlpool and lost. Lost, that is, as an 
artist. As a social writer, as a propagandist, 
he may continue richly to exist. We remem- 
ber H. G. Wells, who began his literary 
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career with an agreeable flair for writing 
scientific romances, a modern and superior 
Jules Verne; but who afterwards, falling 
into this Slough of Despond, became the 
authorized Purveyor of Utopias to the 
World. We have the sad example of 
Aldous Huxley, whose genuine gifts as 
satirist and essayist are now obscured under 
the mantle of a neo-Tolstoyan prophet. We 
have the bitter tragedy of Virginia Woolf, 
whose rare and delicate mind could no 
longer withstand the onslaught of bar- 
barism; and over whose grave might well 
be written the phrase of Schiller: Mit der 
Dummheit kämpfen die Götten selbst vergebens. 

These are among the considerations 
which Professor Bowra’s stimulating book 
has aroused in my mind. Without setting 
out to prove anything of the kind, he has 
convinced me that the writers of permanent 
value are those, like Eliot and Apollinaire, 
who have refused to allow themselves to be 
submerged in the destructive element. And 
this is a message of some importance for the 
world of to-day. 


COMMENTARY ON AMERICA 


By Tuomas FAIRLEY 


THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY: 
A Commentary and an Interpreta- 
tion. By Harold J. Laski. Allen & 
Unwin. 25s. 

America is a nation which Abraham 

Lincoln (paraphrasing Thomas Jefferson) 

declared to be “‘dedicated to the proposition 

that all men are created equal.” A brave 

_and sincere statement, and if it is not now 

‘completely true it is not the fault of men 
‘like Jefferson or Lincoln. America has 
created a social aristocracy of her own, true 
enough, but its importance and authority is 
acknowledged only by those who are 
admitted into it. There is, however, a 
general acceptance of what might be called 
an aristocracy of money which cannot be 
dismissed as most Europeans are inclined 
to do as “dollar worship.” It is based on 
the conception that money is the proper 
reward for industry or achievement, and 
that a man’s wealth is the symbol of 
energy and endeavour, and since industry 
and achievement benefits the community 
as well as the individual, a wealthy citizen 
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is thought to be a better American than a 
poor one. 

It is perhaps because of Jefferson’s words 
in the Declaration of Independence that the 
majority of Americans genuinely believe 
that theirs is the only democracy. They 
look at Europe and they see that all men 
are not born equal, and it follows in their 
logic that most Europeans therefore cannot 
be free. Because of this conviction, the 
American attitude towards all non-Ameri- 
cans and Europeans in particular is 
sometimes arrogant. It also gives rise to 
the belief that America is a “better” 
country. 

In The American Democracy, Professor 
Laski examines this and many other 
American attitudes. This admirable book 
is sub-titled A Commentary and an Interpreta- 
tion, and the first two sentences set the key: 
“Most of the heritage of past civilization 
has gone into the making of American 
democracy. Europe and the Far East have 
alike nourished its rise and development; it 
has strains from the African continent which 
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lie deep in its foundations.” The point made 
in the last sentence of the book is of the 
greatest importance: “‘It is in the degree that 
American citizens transcend these dangers 
[their diffidence in accepting and assuming 
a balanced sense of responsibility in the 
comity of nations] that the immensity of 
their power will redeem the greatness of 
their historic promise.” 

America is not a country but a continent; 
it is peopled from every part of the earth 
and in so far as its inhabitants are American 
citizens in the Jeffersonian sense it is a very 
great nation, America has based her 
national identity on idealism and has 
sometimes found that idealism hard to live 
up to; Britain through many centuries has 
evolved a system of social practice which 
we admit is not ideal but which all our 
citizens comprehend and tacitly accept; and 
we are prepared to strive, perhaps for more 
centuries, towards a better but practical 
idealism. The acceptance of a high form of 
social conduct by immigrants who had 
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lived under a much lower form is not a 
quick and easy matter, but lip service to 
high ideals is quick and easy, and this 
explains to some extent why critics complain 
that there is sometimes more talk than 
performance from some Americans: a fault 
which is not confined to one nation. Fortu- 
nately the tendency to generalize about 
America is becoming less pronounced, in’ 
Britain at any rate. 'The desire for genuine 
understanding is strong and sincere. 
The American Democracy is a long book and 
it looks more forbidding than it is. It is a 
text-book for students but it is also a book 
for the general reader. It is brilliantly and 
sometimes dramatically written. Its fourteen 
chapters are independent essays covering 
almost every aspect of American life and 
thought; they survey American traditions 
and the American spirit, political institu- | E 
tions, the entire educational, religious, | 
economic and social scene, minority pro- i 
blems, America as a world power and 
Americanism as a principle of civilization. 


THE ART OF VIRGINIA WOOLF 
By Pamir HENDERSON 


VIRGINIA WOOLF: A Commentary. 
By Bernard Blackstone. The Hogarth 


Press. 125. Gd.. 

Dr. Blackstone approaches Virginia Woolf 
primarily as a philosophical novelist. “Her 
work," he writes, “is full of intense interest 
and excitement, not only about the charac- 
ters and incidents, but about the way of 
seeing and feeling those characters and 
incidents: for what is this interest but the 
old metaphysical concern with the how of 
knowing, which has to be resolved before 
the forward step can be taken to what is 
kno 2? 

In this sense, therefore, all her novels can 
be taken as a series of enquiries into the 
nature of things and into the reality that 
underlies appearances. Because she was 
conducting this enquiry through the medium 
of the novel, Mrs. Woolf was faced with the 
problem of creating a new form of expres- 
sion adequate to her view of the novel as a 
voyage of discovery. When she began to 
write the English novel was dominated by 
Bennett, Wells and Galsworthy, writers 
whom she regarded as merely scratching the 


surface of life and exploiting conventional 
attitudes and stock situations. Against this 
limited naturalism she placed her own 
poetic impressionism; against their view of 
the human personality as fixed within 
certain definite limits, the characters in her 
novels became “organizations of.intuitions, 
sensations and emotions.” Human character | 
in her view was not limited by a certain set _ 
of attributes, it was rather “a luminous 
envelope,” a spiritual aura surrounding the . 
personality. : ; 

Thus the novel in her hands became not ' 
a matter of story, plot and incident, so much 
as a record of the withdrawal of each 
character into his or her interior world in 
order the better to contemplate the strange- 
ness, beauty and bewildering diversity of 
the world outside. In method the novel as 
she transformed it has many points of 
contact with the work of Proust and James 
Joyce, and she began writing at a time - 
when Dostoevsky, in the translations of 
Constance Garnett, had revealed depths in 
the human soul unsuspected by Bennett, 
Galsworthy and Wells. 
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Dr. Blackstone traces her development 
fully and carefully. Her technique is shown 
as developing with the effort to express more 
and more exactly the life of the world of 
things in*themselves in relation to the 
human world. This is the essence, Dr. 
Blackstone shows, of her lyrical vision: the 
happiness derived from being the thing 
looked at: an identification of the seer and 
the seen: an entry into the secret life of 
things as an escape from the self. The 
happiness consists in the freedom so 
achieved. Thus “the experience of the artist 
confirms the vision of the sage: to get rid 
of the self opens every door and floods the 
spirit with joy.” 

Virginia Woolf did not think in terms of 
crowds, like Fielding or Dickens; she is 
much nearer to the ruminative, fragmentary 
method of Sterne with his philosophy of 
pleasure. 'To her the great value of Sterne 
was that he discovered the value of silence. 
And so we find that living to her was a 
matter of solitude or of personal relation- 
ships within some homogeneous group. 
Framing her characters in a self-sufficient 
world, grouping them now on an island, 
now in & country house, now in London, 
now in a South American town, she relates 
them to each other, to their environment, 
and to the world of things, so that we-see 
each of them not only through the eyes of 
all the others in turn, “but from the view- 
point of a snail or a bird": we see their 
reactions to solitude, to society, we penetrate 
into their thoughts and emotions, and a 
world is built from within. By her presenta- 
tion of character from inside, says Dr. 
Blackstone, “she achieved a fullness and 
intricacy which we rarely get in fiction." 
The growth of her work is organic in that 
each scene and image is related to other 
scenes and images throughout all the 
novels; we understand Facob’s Room the 
better for having read Between the Acts, and 
we see the germ of the later works in their 
predecessors. All this gives us “an intense 
feeling of growth, like the atmosphere of a 
spring day.” 

The essential quality of Virginia Woolf’s 
mind is extremely difficult to expound, for 
it is something felt, something in which the 
reader steeps himself as it were life. “It all 
.seems to grow," says Dr. Blackstone, 
"spontaneously, out of a single moment, 
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around which the quintessence of other 
moments is organized with consummate art." 
This is a power only to be found in the 
greatest novelists. Yet Dr. Blackstone's 
analysis is so sensitive, so acute, that the 
exquisitely subtle quality of this mind is 
apparent on his every page. 


FREEDOM AND ORDER 


AUTHORITY AND THE INDIVI- 
DUAL. By Bertrand Russell. Allen 
& Unwin. 6s. 

The Reith Lectures, of which this volume 

contains the first series, are intended to 

present the results of “some study or 
original research on a given subject” by an 
acknowledged authority in a particular 
field, It is not stated by whom the subject 
is "given," but if the B.B.C. had the 
temerity to “give” Bertrand Russell his 
subject, they have no right to be surprised 
by the curious precedent he has set for his 
successors, ‘These six lectures, fascinating as 
they are, contain no original research and 
little enough study, except in the special 
sense in which their author’s whole life has 
been one of study, A notable symptom of 
their ad hoc character is that, of the few 
published works which are quoted in 
argument, two (Vogt’s Road to Survival and 
Lewis’ Partnership for All) came out only a 
few weeks before Russell’s comments on 
them were delivered. The impression that 
the lectures were thrown together in some 
haste at rather short notice is confirmed by 
some superficial errors which research might 
have corrected without even having to be 
original: such as the unorthodox spelling of 

Atilla for Attila (p. 30) and the careless 

attribution to Plato of a contention that 

music ought to be confined by law to the 
purpose of promoting courage in battle 

(p. 49). 

But although Bertrand Russell has sent 
off the Reith Lectures to a somewhat 
unorthodox start, he has provided a first- 
class intellectual treat in his own right. 
The problem of adjusting individual free- 
dom to social order in the ideal proportions 
is one on which he could not fail to be 
lucidly «entertaining, not only without 
study or research, but in his sleep. His 
argument reaches the conclusion, which is 
becoming increasingly attractive to all 
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thinking men, that the contemporary trend 
towards larger and more centralized con- 
glomerations of power must be matched by 
wider and more detailed devolution to 
small units. This is of course the proper 
consummation of the practice of federation; 
bG* although Russell expounds its merits 
with accomplished ease, he offers no 
suggestions for attaining it. 

Perhaps the answer is that history is 
bringing it about unaided because it is 
natural. A glance at the way the world is 
going to-day suggests that this may be s0; 
but certainly we cannot fail to be grateful 
to the rare men of Russell's intellectual 
calibre for exerting their influence to 
accommodate men's minds to it. 


CQ. M. WOODHOUSE 


‘A NOVELIST IN SPAIN 


FABLED SHORE: From the Pyrenees 
to Portugal. By Rose Macaulay. 
Hamish Hamilton. — 155. 

With a car, an air mattress, a pile of travel 

books and an alert, amused, inquiring 

mind, Miss Macaulay drove down the 

Iberian coast from Port Bou to Cape St. 

Vincent, the Ora Maritima of the fourth- 

century Roman poet Avienus. For she 

approached Spain with no high political 
passions (and she knew enough history to 
set the visible scars of the latest Civil War 
in perspective) but with an extensive 
knowledge of her predecessors, from the 
early Greek mariner who, in reverse direc- 
tion, followed the same coast-line round by 
sea, and left a narrative of his experience. 

Everywhere she was alert to the reverbera- 

tion of history: to the Romans wintering 

pleasantly at Tarragona, to Carthaginians, 

Moors, Greeks, Rooke's sailors sacking 

Gibraltar. She has an eye for architecture, 

a pen to describe it, and & sense of humour 

about the insufferable Richard Ford, 

writer of the first edition of Murray’s Spain 
and inveterate critic of baroque. 

But this is not just a book about the 
Spain of history. Miss Macaulay stays in 
village inns, gossips with the innkeeper, 
swims in the Mediterranean, spreads her 
mattress under pine trees or near the ruins 
of a monastery. Everywhere people exclaim 
at a woman alone, driving a car, Mechanics 
are courteous and efficient when bits of it 
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drop off. Little boys write words in the dust 
on the back. Hot families ask for lifts, Miss 
Macaulay is friendly, sympathetic, and 
appreciative of the Spaniards she meets; 
she even becomes accustomed to the tail of 
children who dog her footsteps in town or 
village; now and then she embarks on a 
good-natured comparison of Spanish and 
English, Church of Rome and Church of 
England. It is a rich, nourishing and 
delightful book; with her wit and her 
intelligence, her common sense and her 
learning, Miss Macaulay, however much she 
may prefer to go alone, proves herself to be 
the ideal travelling companion. 


janet AnaM SMITH 


A LIBERAL MIND 


CREATIVE MAN AND OTHER 
ADDRESSES. By Viscount Samuel. 
Cresset Press. gs. 6d. 

In the first of these collected addresses, the 
Romanes Lecture given at Oxford in 1947, 
Lord Samuel mentions that as an under- 
graduate he had listened in that same place 
to T. H. Huxley’s famous Romanes Lecture 
on Evolution and Ethics; and later he telis 
of hearing Gladstone speak and of meeting 
him at a dinner-party. With this long vista 
of memory behind him, and a rich experi- 
ence of service in high offices of State, he 
surveys various aspects of the present, its 
discontents and dangers, its achievements 
and its hopes. Yet one never has the impres- 
sion of someone speaking with the detach- 
ment of age, but of a keen observer of con- 
temporary life, thoroughly abreast of it: 
trends and sympathetic towards its aspira- 
tions. 

Lord Samuel is a Liberal in every sense 
of the word; he stands for reason and 
common sense, for liberty within bounds, for 
tolerance and the “middle way," but for 
firm principle in matters of right and 
wrong. Only apply reason and common 
sense, he gently insists, and most of the 
fictions and fanaticisms which drive men 
to violence are found to melt away. Much 
of his Romanes Lecture is devoted to this 
theme, and the same note recurs when he 
discusses religion and science, democracy, 
international relations, or penal reform. 

One might call Lord Samuel pre- 
eminently a philosopher of the conscious 


mind. He is certainly well read in modern 


psychology, but it does not come naturally 
to him to examine in any detail the erratic, 
unreasonable potencies of the unconscious, 
He hardly takes sufficient account, perhaps, 
of this side'of human nature; both the mind 
and the universe may be .wilder, less 
orderly and less readily comprehensible, 
than he usually allows, and science and 
religion may be less easy to reconcile than 
he suggests. But on the level of reasoned 
debate and balanced judgment he is a wise, 
discerning commentator who speaks and 
writes, for all his weight of, experience, in 
a quiet, pleasant, unpretentious style. 


CHARLES DAvy 


THE FLOWER AND THE WHEEL. 

By Adrian Bell. Bodley Head. 75. 6d. 
If agriculture stands next in importance to 
philosophy, Mr. Adrian Bell deserves weil 
of hfe, for he combines them in excellent 
proportion. A poet's as well as a philo- 
sopher's eye widens his contemplation of 
man versus machine and sees them supple- 
menting each other in harmony. He is 
aware that the harmony may be destroyed 
and that man may lose his birthright of 
earth’s giving; Bat he seems to fhink as 
well as hope that both may yet be saved. 
In prose that has a fresh and lovely tang he 
sets his life as an East Anglian farmer 
against the wider human scene. l 
IDEAS AND BELIEFS OF THE 

VICTORIANS. Sylvan Press. ats, 
A collection of B.B.C. talks by fifty distin- 
guished contributors, including such famous 
names as Bertrand Russell, Lord David 
Cecil, Julian Huxley and G. M. Trevelyan. 
Considered as a panorama of Victorian ideas 
and beliefs, this symposium, though planned 
as & whole, may be disappointing to the 
student: for instance, it tells us nothing about 
the characteristic attitude of the Victorians 
towards foreign countries and very little 
about the Victorian novel. But the real 
value of this collective effort lies less in the 
information—which is not negligible—than 
in its significance as “‘an historic revaluation 
of the Victorian Age," which its sub-title 
proclaims it to be. It is indeed an impressive 
monument bearing witness to a new and 
sympathetic understanding. 


— 
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From ** Buildings and Prospects" 


BUILDINGS AND PROSPECTS. By 
John Piper. The Architectural Press. 
18s. 

‘This is first of all a picture book," writes 
the author of this beautifully illustrated 
collection of essays. The buildings and 
prospects with which they are mainly con- 
cerned are those of nineteenth-century 
England. A-romantic painter, Mr. Piper 
has the vision which discovers beauty in 
neglected, even unpromising material. He 
shows that much of the architectural and 
decorative work characteristic of the nine- 
teenth century—for instance the nautical 
architecture of the Victorian seaside town 
or the brilliant glass-work of -the “gin- 
palace"— possesses intrinsic merits we 
should do well to assess more thoroughly. 


THE PROGRESS OF A BIO. 
GRAPHER. By Hugh Kingsmill. 
Methuen. tos. 6d. 

In the title essay of this collection the late 

Hugh Kingsmill surveys his career as the 

biographer of such dissimilar subjects as 

Matthew “Arnold, Casanova, Cromwell, 

Johnson and Dickens. The rest of the 

volume consists of articles and reviews, 

most of them well worth reprinting. Literary 
subjects suit him best, and the more 
biographical the treatment the more 
interesting he is. The rather longer sketches 
of Thackeray, Kipling, Barrie and Shaw 


- are outstanding, together with the informa- 
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tive examination of Wilde's biographers. 
But even the shortest sketch is entertaining 
and likely to add some welcome footnote to 
one's knowledge. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS 
FRANCE AND BELGIUM, 1917: 
The Battle of Cambrai. Compiled by 
Captain Wilfrid Miles. Preface by 
Brigadier General Sir James E. 
Edmonds. H.M. Stationery Office. 305. 

This, the final, volume of the history of the 

war on the Western Front prepared by 

direction of the Committee of Imperial 

Defence has much that is exceptional to 

commend it. It deals with a battle that 

raised the wildest hopes only to lead to 
profound dismay. It reveals new tactics— 
the use of preliminary unregistered artillery 
fire and the tank developing its proper role. 

It shows the Germans devising anti-tank 

measures that might have prevented the 

Sedan break-through in 1940. And it is the 

-expected careful, technical study; but, 

while this is so, the detail cannot obscure 

the interest that attaches to one of the 
great controversial episodes of the first 

world war. j 


PSYCHO - ANALYSIS TO - DAY. 
Edited by Sandor Lorand, M.D. 
Allen S Unwin. 255. 

This volume, with its contributions by 

twenty-nine eminent psychiatrists and 

psycho-analysts, gives an up-to-date survey 

of the findings of Freudian psychology in a 

wide variety of fields. Besides papers on 

many aspects of emotional and mental 
growth and disorder, there are chapters on 
crime, art, literature and anthropology. 

The American contributors, who predomi- 

nate, include Dr. A. A. Brill, Dr. Franz 

Alexander and Dr. Dunbar Flanders; 

among contributors from this country are 

Dr. Edward Glover and Miss Melanie 

Klein. The volume should be valuable to 

practitioners of any schoal who wish to keep 

abreast of recent developments in Freudian 
theory and technique. 


THE PRINCE -CONSORT. 
. Roger Fulford. Macmillan. 183s. 
In this scholarly study, largely based on 


By 
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unpublished papers of the Royal Family, 
the author, already known by his books on 
Queen Victoria’s uncles (George IV and 
The Royal Dukes), attempts a revaluation 


^ of Prince Albert whose real personality had 


until now somewhat suffered no less from 
the praises of his official biographer than 


-from the sarcasms of Lytton Strachey. The 


main emphasis is on the impress made by 
the Prince on his age (more truly Albertian 
than Victorian according to Mr. Fulford), 
and especially on the'vital part he played 
in soundly establishing the modern tradi- 
tions of the British Monarchy. | 


THE BOOK OF THE SHIP. By 

A. C. Hardy. Sampson Low. 30s. 
À comprehensive and absorbing book 
about the ships and shipping of many parts 
of the world, beautifully illustrated, with 
photographs on every page. Every type of 
vessel, from ocean-going liners to Douar- 
nenez crabbers, every activity of the 
western watery world, is here described: 
shipbuilding; propulsion; fishing; safe- 
guards such as lighthouses and seamarks; 
methods of rescue and salvage; the handling 
of ships in and out of port; cargoes carried 
and their handling and towing. Even the 
ships of lakes and rivers are included. It is, 
perhaps, ungrateful to notice omissions. But 
the photographs and descriptions of luxury 
accommodation for passengers do arouse 
&iriosity over the type of accommodation 
provided for crews. This subject is hardly 
mentioned—yet, without the men who live 
on board her, a ship is useless. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. By L. T. C. 
Rolt. Hale. 155. 

Royal Worcester china, the Black Country, 
Evesham and fruit orchards; these are the 
average  Englshman's response to the 
mention of Worcestershire. It is not a 
county we all recognize; as it weré Kent, 
Yorkshire, Devon. The greater is Mr. 
Rolt’s achievement and our sense of 
apology. For this is the fullest and deepest, 
perhaps the best, of an excellent series. The 
scene, the people, the past and present, the 
mind and shaping of a very Enghsh bit of 
England spring to life. Mr. Rolt knows his 
matter thoroughly and writes of it in 
straight heart-felt terms. 
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A certain Romantic Maiden, who was reckoned extremely 
beautiful in a rather old-fashioned way, once found a Jarge 
Frog in her path, and dropped it a curtsey. ** What's that 
in aid of?” asked the Frog. “ Aren't you a prince in 
disguise?" she enquired, nettled. “ No, Ma’am,” said he, 
“Im a Frog —in a hurry.” And he hopped away, 
muttering under his breath. 
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THE NEW SLAVERY 


HERE are books which deserve attention not because 

they are excellent in themselves but because they are 

symptomatic; they show which way the wind is blowing, 
what ideas are current and actively occupying men's minds. A 
popular novel may be worth considering principally as an 
indication of public taste. Before the war there was a spate of 
Left-wing publications, some clever and good, some not, 
which commanded attention because they reflected the 
universal agitation arising out of a world conflict of “ideo- 
logies.” They showed a state of mind which seemed likely to, 
and did, prelude war. 

A little time ago Mr. Aldous Huxley's rather disagreeable 
book, Ape and Essence, was much read and talked about partly 
because it was by Mr. Huxley, and partly because it discussed 
the horrible consequences conceived as arising out of an atomic 
war and the subsequent degeneration of the human species. 
More recently a book has been written (published by Secker and 
Warburg, tos.) by a clever and younger writer, Mr. George 
Orwell, called Nineteen Eight-four, which is scarcely less pessi- 
mistic in its forecast of the future, and puts the approaching evil 
very near (A.D. 1984). It came before the public with loud 
praise from the philosopher Bertrand Russell and long notices 
from the reviewers. It is not only for these reasons that it has 
been widely discussed, but also because it touches a subject, a 
night-marish one, which has become a horror looming large in 
the minds of many people in Britain, America and other 
civilized countries. 

What is this horror? It is a new conception of the idea of the 
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loss of freedom, of slavery. Since the beginnings of civilization, 
slavery has been regarded as the greatest of evils that could 
befall man on this earth; in the earliest as in the latest demo- 
cratic communities freedom has been the cherished prerogative 
of citizenship. But the freedom desired was always freedom from 
physical constraints; it was the freedom of the individual from 
bond-service to another, the freedom of a nation from foreign 
conquerors, or freedom from an oppressive ruler or aristocracy, 
or the freedom of a class from hard wage-service to another 
class. Even when a State ordered uniformity of worship 1t could 
only order a man to conform to religious observances; it could 
not compel him to think like an orthodox Roman Catholic, or 
Anglican, or Moslem. It might send him to the stake, but in 
burning his body it could not control his soul. The freedom for 
which:man has struggled in the past has been always, in the 
last resort, freedom from some kind of physical duress. Even 
"the Four Freedoms" have implied this—that loss of liberty was 
consequent on physical conditions, and deprived men, not of 
choice, but of the power to exercise choice. 

It has been left to the present generation to conceive a new 
and more appalling evil—the enslavement of the mind, the 
sapping of the powers of thought, the sterilization of the faculty 
of choice, the subordination of the will itself to external autho- 
rity. If a ruling body could have the power to shape men's 
thoughts, direct their desires, order their morality, and 
inoculate them with artificial ideals, then it would have 
achieved a degree of enslavement such as has never been 
dreamt of unless in conceptions of Hell. It is only in compara- 
tively recent years that anything like this has been thought of 
even as a remote possibility. Yet the totalitarian States, and in 
the first place most conspicuously the Fascist States, have 
actually made nothing less than this their objective. Such a 
State, whatever the denomination of its government, has not 
merely created a single Party and made it impossible for 
any other to exist, but has applied every device at the 
disposal of the politician and the scientist to make the citizens 
think along the lines of the party. To this end the control of 
education, Press, radio, films, social services and even the 
churches has been directed, and every contrivance known to 
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. the psychologist for influencing mass thinking and mass emotion 
has been employed to reproduce the Party mentality in every 
citizen and every child. When the democracies were forced to 
go to war against Germany this was the kind of evil, lying at 
the back of the more obvious evils, which they were fighting 
against. 

It is because this nightmare is still very present to the world 
that Mr. Orwell's book gets so much attention. It is a novel, 
and to be frank it is not a very good novel. There is not a single 
character in it who persuades me that he or she is a real human 
being. The story is at all times subsidiary to the argument. 
lhe passion elements are not passionate. As fiction the 
spectacle of a man being subjected to continuous suffering and 
brought to a miserable end through no fault of his own is merely 
ugly and shocking. As a work of art there is in my opinion 
nothing whatever to be said for Nineteen Eighty-four. Whatever 
claims are made for Mr. Orwell’s book should be on the 
ground that it is based on a true factual analysis of social 
conditions to-day which have in them the seeds of a future 
society such as he describes. He must be taken as giving us an 
awful warning; revealing a peril towards which we may be 
drifting. 

Mr. Orwell’s book supposes that there has been an atomic 
war in the nineteen fifties, followed by the division of the world 
into three totalitarian States, Oceania, Eurasia and Eastasia, 
Britain being in Oceania. The last is always at war with one of 
the others, and the institution of “‘two-minute Hates" and 
“Hate Weeks” serves to canalize the emotions of the people into 
hatred of the enemy and love of the symbolic head of the State, 
“Big Brother." Four Ministries—the Ministry of Peace (dealing 
with war), the Ministry of Love (whose Thought Police deal 
with Thought-crime), the Ministry of Truth (or propaganda), 
and the Ministry of Plenty (which maintains a balanced 
scarcity)—are served by members of the Party, whose every 
action and thought are observed by telescreens installed in 
offices, streets and private homes; the least disloyalty in speech 
or thinking is reported to the Thought Police, and followed by 
relentless inquisition under torture, the inevitable "confession," 
and finally *vapourization" (Mr. Orwell’s variant for liquida- 
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tion). No need to enumerate the complex devices which are 
used for falsifying history and disguising the present, and 
producing a pattern of thought and opinion which in the long- 
run abolishes the need or even the possibility of thinking. Even 
the emotions are destroyed, except those of “fear, rage, triumph 
and self-abasement.” 

Really the only originality in all this 1s that it exaggerates and 
carries somewhat further precisely those practices which 
totalitarian States have already thrust upon our notice. As an 
allegory, or an inverted Utopia, its chief merit is that it does ask 
us to recognize the nature of the new attack upon freedom— 
that it is in its essence an attack upon the human mind itself, an 
attempt to undermine and destroy personality. It is not quite 
clear whether Mr. Orwell thinks that these evils would arise-if 
our States adopted totalitarian forms of government, or whether 
he means that there is already something within the demo- 
cracies that tends towards the perilous slope. But this much is 
clear, if we are fully alive to the nature of the new slavery, and 
recognize that it is directed against the human mind, we shall 
more readily see the proper method of defence. We cannot be 
unaware of the fact that even among ourselves there are 
influences which tend to produce stereotypéd mass opinions 
and sluggish habits of thinking and feeling. We cannot of course 
compel people to be free; it would not be freedom if we could. 
But we can do something to provide that the powerful influences 
- to which the masses are subjected do not come mainly from 
those who are interested in exploiting them. We can do some- 
thing to encourage exceptional, originative talents, and provide 
opportunities for spirited criticism in an atmosphere of freedom 
and liveliness. Literature and the arts are incompatible with 
slavery. Wherever they flourish there will be no slave-State. 
Beauty—and to that Mr. Orwell in his latest book has made no 
contribution—is an antidote; for it — and expels what 
is false. 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS IN EAST LONDON 


By J. J. MALLON 
Warden of Toynbee Hall 


VEN in the meridian of the blitz, food was more plentiful 

and better and raiment more gay in East London than 

they had been in peace fifty years ago. At the beginning 
of the century East London was glum. Long before, the well-to- 
do with their colour and finery had moved out and the ill-to-do 
had moved in. What resulted was an unvariegated depression, 
a far-flung monotony of poverty much more extensive than 
poverty in the provincial cities. Against an all-pervading 
unhappiness and constriction one became aware that certain 
groups suffered a deeper misery. In the East London scene 
dockers, women factory workers and home workers were more 
tragic than the rest. 

Fifty years ago only a minority of dockers had homes. The 
rest “pigged it": that is they spent their nights in “‘doss”’ houses 
where a kip, which is something less than a bed, could be had 
for threepence. There was savagery at the docks. Men drank 
when they could pay for drink and fought on little provocation. 
At the week-end police surplus in gentler areas concentrated 
on the riverside, and rarely complained of lack of occupation. 

There were in fact too many dockers. London drew poor 
men from other parts of the kingdom and of these many were 
drawn in desperation to the docks. The redundance of dockers 
almost annihilated wages. When in 1889 their immortal fight 
won a minimum rate of sixpence an hour, the “‘docker’s tanner,” 
redundance nullified the victory. The “tanner,” alas, was only 
receivable by dockers who worked for it and, so often, dockers 
were workless. The applicants for jobs sometimes fought for 
them. At an early hour (in winter long before dawn) they moved 
to the docks in shabby multitudes, waited in the open and of 
course in all weathers for the ‘“‘call on," and when it came 
shouted and struggled to win favour from the despot who, God- 
like, admitted or spurned them. 

The chosen were not always to be envied. In wet weather it 
was not bliss for saturated men to work as they might have to 
do in refrigerator space where freezing clothes invited pneu- 
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monia. The mortality of dockers was high. 1f selection was not 
necessarily bliss, rejection was damnation. The unwanted 
might hang around in the hope of a later call, or might move— 
via dolorosa!—to other docks. Whole days might be spent in 
painful and unrewarded peregrination. A leader of dockers told 
at Toynbee Hall stories of his hapless childhood. Most excruciat- 
ing was the story of his family watching hungrily at nightfall 
for the return of father who would surely bring money for the 
assaugement of their pangs! But sometimes father returned not 
only penniless but fainting from his own hunger and exbaustion. 
Then the famished family had hysterics. (It should be added 
that though dockers were in more desperate case than others 
the difference was only in degree. Fifty years ago in East 
London skilled men did well who earned wages of forty shillings. 
The unskilled could hope for about half as much.) 

So much for the dockers. The lot of women who worked 1n 
factories, as most did, was only a little less harsh. Women in 
factories earned about ten shillings. Ten shillings bought rags 
to wear and offal to eat. The typical mid-day meal of such 
women consisted of hardly edible food cooked at home, pickles 
or cheese, purchasable in pennyworths and halfpennyworths, 
and weak tea. Sometimes the meal might be only of cheese 
and pickles and tea. It was often consumed in the streets. On 
this meal the worker, who would have eaten a scanty breakfast, 
would sustain the stresses of her second five-hour spell. (No 
clevenses and no afternoon tea in those spartan ten-hour days.) 
Minor tragedies bespotted the afternoons. In lethargy induced 
by inanition and foul air a weary machine-minder might 
momentarily doze and so dozing allow the machine to grip her 
finger or murderously entrap a wisp of her hair. In occupations 
like those of laundering or tin box manufacture small mutila- 
tions were part of the game. 

Now and again the profound wretchedness of the factory 
workers would .produce wild and unreasonable rebellion. 
Thousands-of them for an inadequate cause would abruptly 
run amok. The rudeness of an overseer, the dismissal of a fellow 
worker, would suddenly be seen out of focus and the women 
would lose self control. Once a certain factory manager who was 
no worse than his kind indulged in an irritated and uncon- 
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sidered criticism of his employees. What he had said was over- 
heard and magnified and distorted. The factory shuddered with 
indignation and went mad. On emerging from his office at 
luncheon time the manager was beset by amazons, felled and 
almost suffocated under the luncheon ingredients with which 
the rioters pelted him. It was a scared and repentant manager 
who was rescued, not too soon, by the police. 

Lastly the home workers, the most lugubrious of all wage 
earners. In East London there were perhaps ten thousand of 
them. Except in the clothing trade they were women and, 
generally, women with a disability. They were tied to their 
homes by ailing husbands, large families, physical injury, age, 
or their own feebleness and inertia. They were resigned to toil 
and feared to lose it. Once the writer took John Galsworthy to 
visit home workers in Bethnal Green. An elderly needlewoman 
told him that she earned about five shillings a week "finishing" 
cheap trousers, and paid a rent of two and sixpence for her 
apartment. She could live on the remaining half-crown because 
she “hadn’t a very good appetite and sometimes went without." 
Her landlady enlarged on “went without." Her lodger, she said, 
often fasted, save for an occasional cup of tea, for forty-eight 
hours. Twice during these visits Galsworthy shed uncontrol- 
lable tears. On three of the home workers he bestowed small 
pensions. 

Let us return to the general. Fifty years ago overcrowding 
in East London killed comfort and cleanliness and tormented 
children. Stepney was deemed to be overcrowded in 1939, 
when its population of 200,000 occupied 36,000 habitations. At 
the beginning of the century, with few more habitations, it had 
100,000 more population. Infantile mortality moved between 
150 and 200 per thousand, mounting or falling with the 
temperature of the Thames. Surviving photographs show 
many groups of school children ragged and unkempt. Fifty 
years ago a majority of school children in East London were 
verminous. 

And now the story of change and social salvation. Perhaps 
it begins with the great investigations, those of Booth and 
Beveridge, with which Toynbee Hall is associated. Inspired by 
these pioneers, and by Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
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Winston Churchill, who were its leaders, a dynamic Govern- 
ment began in 1907 an attack which later Governments have 
continued on the conditions from which, as Booth and Beveridge 
had shown, all poverty proceeded. Against poverty due to age, 
low wages, unemployment and sickness, this Government 
initiated remedies of Old Age Pensions, Trade Boards, Labour 
Exchanges, Unemployment Insurance and National Health 
Insurance. A legal decision which had hamstrung the trade 
unions was repealed. 

Reform and amelioration came with a rush. The new legisla- 
tion was the sign of a change of national mood and heart. It 
reawakened courage and faith. It renewed the zeal of reformers. 
Lion-hearted Margaret McMillan was encouraged to extend 
her labours for East London children and to show in her nursery 
school at Deptford how squalid and ailing babes could be 
turned into human flowers. Her love and zeal for children won 
the school medical service, the beginning of school meals and 
the transformation of the spirit of education. Another great 
Scotswoman, Mary Macarthur, saw to the factory workers. 
She organized the drudges of East London and led them to 
protest in strikes and processions against their conditions. 

The ferment spread. It heartened Ben Tillett, a rake and 
rhetorician whose lovely voice could fire or soothe the dockers. — 
He convened vast gatherings at Tower Hill and made his Union 
formidable. George Lansbury, a zealot from whom East 
London gathered that' only the workers would see God, and 
Will Crooks, a flowering of the Cockney spirit, at once an 
irresistible preacher and comedian, joined in. Soon the three 
were reinforced by Ernest Bevin, greatest leader of all, who 
blended a score of ineffectual organizations into the mighty 
Union which soon inaugurated a new era for all dockers and 

transport workers..Bevin is the Moses of the riverside, and if 
. men are capable of gratitude the dockers and the transport 
workers should canonize him. 

Two wars and a long night of depression interrupted but did 
not end social progress in East London. To-day the shortage of 
accommodation (in Stepney alone during the war bombs and 
fire blasted 10,000 homes), the shortage of good food and drink 
and many other shortages cloud our sense of achievement: 
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they also limit jollity and do not improve social temper. Never- 
theless the land is bright. The conditions which fifty years ago 
defiled East London are no more. Wages are high and employ- 
ment plentiful. Toil is no longer exhausting; an annual holiday 
is universal. The old are tended as never before, and now as 
never before they obtain without payment spectacles which 
really meet their need. Thanks to family allowances, the large 
family is no longer ill-fed or ill-clothed. The most wonderful 
change is perhaps in the schools, where the children of to-day, 
in weight and height, in health and good looks, seem to belong 
to a higher civilization than that of earlier periods. And under 
an Education Act the spirit of which is egalitarian the schools 
are beginning to consider what they can make of new and 
immense possibilities. 

Perils overhang us. Much is wanting in us. We are far from 
what we should be. But one who has seen East London in its 
agony is indisposed just now to shed tears. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


HE real difference between intelligent and unintelligent 

people (so runs an English saying) is that after the age 

of forty, the intelligent know that they have still a lot 
to learn, and take steps to go on learning. 

In Britain to-day there is a boom in Adult Education of 
various sorts—formal and informal, technical and cultural, 
experimental and traditional, and especially there is a growth 
of new institutions for Adult Education. 

The difficulty of reporting briefly on all this lies in the 
impossibility of making any comprehensive list; partly because 
the trend is so general, and partly because decisions as to 
marginal cases are apt to seem arbitrary. Three women's 
organizations can be cited in illustration. 

Women's Voluntary Service (W.V.S.), an emergency war 
organization, should probably not be included; yet all over the 
country its members are just now engaged in planning a 
training scheme in order to co-operate more efficiently in new 
work which must be undertaken by local authorities. 
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The Women's Institutes (Rutal) and Townswomen's Guilds 
are two other organizations which should, on the other hand, 
perhaps be included. Education is not the ostensible object of 
either organization, but the effect of their work has been. not 
only to give their members information on a great many 
things (from food canning and leather work to new develop- 
ments in child psychology), but they have also given housewives 
skills which really are “required knowledge" in a modern 
democracy. 

Clearly within the field of Adult Education are the new 
educational activities of the three senior political parties. The 
Conservatives in their new organizational organ Objective tell 
of week-end schools, educational conferences, discussion leaders’ 
courses and book centres. These activities—startlingly new—are 
reported in Newcastle, Manchester, Yorkshire, the Midlands, 
Wales, Cornwall, and so on. To the Liberals, political education 
is an older activity; they have active summer schools and 
educational conferences. As for the Labour Party, the political 
instruction of their members was for many years undertaken, 
not by the party itself, but by various groups, some just in and 
some just outside it. For example, by the Fabian Society (whose 
lectures and pamphlets made history), and by the Independent 
Labour Party, whose summer schools helped to educate many 
of the present-day leaders, and by the Co-operative Movement. 

Since the war and the 1945 election the Labour Party 
itself has taken up political education on a large scale. Political 
officers (really education officers) have been appointed in most 
constituencies, and a real endeavour has been made by local 
Labour Parties all over the country to make their “ward 
meetings” (the meetings of the ultimate, largely self-governing, 
unit) occasions when not only business but the fundamentals of 
politics can be discussed. Labour Party summer schools, lasting 
usually a week, have been run for the last three years all over 
the country, and there has always been an excess of students 
over places. The Central Labour Party ran schools last year 
which were attended by between eight and nine hundred 
students. 

All this political education, and the informal educational 
activities of many other bodies, involves, of course, the study 
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of current affairs. A central non-political body was set up after 
the war which 1s prepared to service them all in various ways. 
Its teaching personnel is drawn mainly from Army Education 
and Civil Defence. This body is the Bureau of Current Affairs, 
and technically it specializes in the discussion group method 
and in the provision of "visual aids" of all kinds, from wall 
maps and charts to quite elaborate exhibitions. Last winter the 
Bureau reports that it had trained just over three hundred 
discussion leaders; some of these were for the Army, some for 
youth services, some for the Dominions, and some for the jobs 
connected with schools. 

Ihe Army itself, with its education officers for every unit 
and its Army colleges, is extremely active in Adult Education, 
both technical and cultural—regularly, for instance, sending 
civilian specialist lecturers to units at home and overseas. It 
undertakes the further education of young recruits with a good 
deal of seriousness. 

But all the activities just enumerated are felt by many 
people to be the merest preludes to “real? Adult Education. 
The long-established work of such bodies as the L.C.C. (with 
. its innumerable evening classes and its flourishing art schools), 
the ‘Technical Colleges, the courses given from the extra-mural 
departments of every university, the tutorial classes of the 
Workers’ Educational Association and of the N.C.L.C. pretty 
well covers both the cities and the rural areas of Britain. 

Here the subjects offered are much wider than anything 
that can be included under Current Affairs. As far as possible 
anything can be “laid on" that the students ask for— Chinese 
or chiropody, metal work or metallurgy, appreciation of 
music, psychology, economics, local history, and so on. 

But as soon as we are away from the big cities, with their 
Polytechnics, there always have been, and still are, many 
practical difficulties about running Adult Education success- 
fully. When shall the class meet? Where shall it meet? How can 
we get qualified lecturers? How can the lower-paid worker 
(whom everyone wants to include) afford the time and the five 
or six pounds for, say, a week’s residential course at a summer 
school? Who is to pay for the visual material, the discussion 
pamphlets, the gramophone records and educational films 
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that may be needed for a course on art, music or Current 
Affairs? 

An effort is being made just now to meet such difficulties in 
a new way. Over a dozen experimental "residential colleges" 
have lately been set up (usually supported partly by the local 
education authority and partly by money drawn from some 
educational or charitable trust) which offer those already in 
adult jobs short residential courses. There has long been in 
existence one residential college not connected with a univer- 
sity; this was and is in North Wales—Coleg Harlech—but the 
new colleges are rather different. At Coleg Harlech a year's 
non-vocational course is given to about thirty men who come 
on scholarships. During the depression these were mainly 
young out-of-work miners from South Wales. Beyond the 
scholarships, finance was mainly contributed by the Pilgrim 
Trust. But the new residential colleges up and down the 
country are run on somewhat different lines. Ashridge, Atting- 
ham Hall, Burton Manor Residential College, Holly Royde, 
Lenton Hurst, Missenden Abbey, Pendley, Urchfont Manor, 
Wedgwood, Westham House, Glyn House, Cheshunt College 
are among those that have already started their courses. 

There is no space here to describe them all, but in principle 
the idea is that, for the students, they shall cost less and be 
pleasanter than the meeting places hitherto available for 
informal non-vocational work, and that they should also 
provide permanent local centres, both for equipment and for 
human talent and experience. 

Mr. Hines, the Warden of the College at Ipswich, writes: 


Formerly the words “adult education” could have but one 
meaning: the acquisition of all that an inadequate schooling had 
neglected. It was a sombre business; yet brave and splendid, so 
that, in course of time, it was most fruitful. A new note, that of 
“fulfilment,” can now be heard, as modern streams of education 
swell the flowing tide of knowledge, artistry and skill. 


Attingham Hall, which started work in the autumn of 1948, 
may perhaps be picked out for description. 

Part of a large, beautiful and exceedingly formal Georgian 
house, with its traditional setting of deer park and garden, has 
been adapted for the use of the College. The show rooms, 
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however, belong to and are kept in order by the National Trust. 
The funds necessary (above student fees) are provided partly 
by a local (Shropshire) educational trust, partly by the Local 
Education authority, and partly by the Birmingham Extra- 
Mural Board. Mr. George Trevelyan, the warden, is specially 
interested in music and the applied arts. The Hall can house 
thirty residential students. 

When the present writer went there first a course was going 
on whose title was Why a Divided World?" The historical and 
economic part of the course was given by a lecturer from the 
University of Wales (Aberystwyth College). Lectures on the 
group psychology side of the subject were given by a psycho- 
logist who is also a doctor. Those attending divided into smaller 
groups for discussion. Courses in other weeks or at other 
week-ends were on “How to make the best use of your garden," 
“How to enjoy the work of the great composers," on literature 
and on “Enjoying Architecture." A month or so later the 
writer attended two one-day conferences with lectures and 
discussions which were arranged for about seventy or eighty 
members of Women's Institutes and 'Townswomen's Guilds. 
On one such day-conference mothers had been invited to bring 
their children under school age; the forty children were cared 
for all day and given meals by Mrs. Trevelyan (who is trained in 
nursery school work), helped by a number of voluntary workers. 

One member of the staff spends his time lecturing outside the 
Hall in distant villages. At my second visit the staff were busy 
preparing for a crowded music. week-end. 'The resident accom- 
modation was all booked, extra crowds were coming for the 
concert evenings and for supper, and to everyone's consternation 
a note had gone wrong on the concert grand. 

The building itself plays a definite part in the work. The 
pictures and fine furniture of the show rooms seemed to have 
an exhilarating effect on the students, while all the rooms have 
an elegance of proportion and of furnishing which seemed to 
be definitely and consciously enjoyed. Here was a whole and 
complete product of an age of superb taste in the domestic arts, 
which seemed more gracious than ever in its renewed life. 


THE ANTIQUE DEALERS' FAIR 
By Pamir HENDY 


HIS year for the first time since the war I was able to 

visit the Antique Dealers’ Fair. When I had last seen the 

“Great Hall” at Grosvenor House it was a dormitory. 
Because the shrapnel was clattering too thickly round me in the 
pitch dark outside and the neighbouring batteries in Hyde Park 
were making so much noise that it was difficult to think, I 
wandered into the hotel, and somehow got caught in the 
unhurried downward stream of ladies and gentlemen with 
pilows under their arms and eiderdowns trailing. In great 
variety of night attire and every degree of make-up, they were 
quite un-selfconscious, and I spent a fascinated hour in the 
Gallery watching them trail their sagging bed-clothes down the 
double staircase, silently seek out the plot of parquet which 
seemed desirable and settle down to sleep. 

In June, when I stood in the Gallery again, my last experience 
made me all the more appreciative of the Aladdin's cave below. 
Or perhaps it looked more like a super-doll’s-house with the roof 
removed, as well as the ceilings of some sixty exquisitely 
furnished rooms. I took up my bird-watching again. But the 
dark gregarious season was over, plumage was at its freshest, 
and in countless little nests, each brightly lit and with one side 
removed, as if it were a theatre stage, one saw a table, a chair 
or a clock intently appraised by some happily acquisitive 
couple, a silver teapot or a porcelain figure or an earthenware 
pot passed from one hand to another with affectionate 
greed. 

The Antique Dealers! Fair is the grand bazaar of the year. 
There are others, of course; but at the British Industries Fair or 
the Ideal Homes Exhibition one tends to think mostly on the 
huge price the whole world has had to pay in other terms for 
the countless blessings of modern times. At the Antique Dealers’ 
Fair the past is at its best. There is no object which has not 
some kind of beauty, for there is no object which was not “made 
prior to the year 1830." No one could do the round of those 
stalls and come away without at least having marvelled at the 
advantages which our ancestors enjoyed in that everything 
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At the Antique Dealers’ Fair: (above) William III tankard, London, 1701; 
(below) James I silver-gilt rosewater dish, London. 1607, and the Wyndham 
Ewer, stlver-gilt, London, 1554 
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which they had in their houses was made for them by hand. 
Bad taste, as well as good taste, existed before 1830; but even — 
the things which are most pompous and ostentatious—and there 
was plenty of pomp and ostentation—are not without manners. 
Too many kinds of ornament were often crowded indiscrimi-- 
nately into the same design; but, as long as they were carved ot 
moulded by hand, there is some human warmth and. feeling 
the result, and there is usually a fitness of scale and p 
which shows that our ancestors knew some of the secreti ofh 
to live together. a 
Lest we admired our own particular ancestors. too: mu 
there was Mr. Sparks’ stand at the head of the floor, wit h 
display of Chinese things. It was not all the best of his stock, 
the selection was tuned to the Fair; but the way Chinese tl 
lend themselves to arrangement was conspicuous in the suc 
of the stand's cool and tranquil design. | 
There should be Chinese things in every historical display ol 
Western furniture, for, through their porcelain especially, 
Chinese contributed greatly to the flowering of Europ« 
furniture in its golden age of the eighteenth century. T. 
Chinese coarsened their own porcelain designs for export; the 
deliberately forgot their own reticence when they lacquere 
furniture, like Mr. Harris’s Queen Anne writing-cabine 
black and gold, which was sent across the world and back 
the purpose; their ideas were fantastically misinterpreted in 
chinoiseries concocted in Venice and Germany and France and- 
England. Yet out of the extraordinary marriage of opposites, 
between their ideas and those of the Italian Renaissance, c 
such lovely imaginative things as Mr. Blairman's gilt : 
mirror, the best of all the small mirrors in which the 
abounded. It is fancy free, liberated from the stiff repe 
motifs adapted from classical architecture; a fantasy. But it i 
a symmetrical fantasy, in solid sculptural terms. 
When I wrote that “there is no object which has not some 
kind of beauty,” I should perhaps have excepted a whole class 
of objects: the pictures. Not every one of these was made, in my 
opinion, before 1830. Though there were one or two pictures 
which were good furniture, on the whole the standard was 
deplorable. When pictures come to be looked upon as old. 
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fürniture 7 they are apt to be devoid of ideas; and pictures 
| without ideas are less good than no pictures at all. 

There were other stands dealing exclusively in Chinese 
things, and there were pictures, prints, furniture, metalwork 
and porcelain from many other countries; but by and large the 
Fair was an exhibition of British decorative arts. 

I know of no museum where one can make an entirely 
satisfactory comparison of the decorative arts of the various 
European countries. If such a comparison were possible, I 
believe that the English standard would prove to be very high. 
-. Until the middle of the seventeenth century English furniture 
was mostly barbarous enough in comparison with that of Italy 
or Flanders or France; but about then a remarkable change 
began. Throughout the eighteenth century the variety of 
invention in England was almost as great as in France, and I 
- am not sure that taste was not better. The French use of ormulu 
was the perfect manifestation of a luxury and refinement which 
surpassed those of any other country. At French furniture's rare 
best the cast bronze mounts, chased and gilded, add a precision 
and an authority to graceful shapes and outlines which are 
hardly to be got in any other way; the gilded carving on 
English walnut or mahogany looks coarse and obvious in 
comparison. But the best in French furniture is not common, 
for ormulu in the hands of anyone but a great master led to 
inhuman extravagances. There were neither enough great 
masters nor sufficient people of refinement who were content 
to do without gilt bronze. Just as French society suffered from 
excessive inequality, so did French furniture. 

In English furniture there was less of the caste system, a 
wider middle class more modest in ambition, more natural in 
manner, more restrained in taste. Ormulu was used here; and, 
curiously enough, was used mostly by Chippendale, who has 
accidentally bequeathed his name to the more elaborately carved 
but otherwise unadorned rococo furniture of the mid-eighteenth 
century; but its use was never widespread. The Englishman's 
sympathy with the nature of wood must have had some connec- 

_tion with his sympathy with the character of Nature herself. He 
can become almost as sentimental about his woods as he is about 
his animals. As our world trade developed in the eighteenth 
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decade as their shadows lengthened along the beach in the 
summer evenings, sadly submitted their sunburnt skins to the 
old tyranny of clothes and shoes for the long long trail back to 
the station and home. 

Still, the children could not have gone to the sea at all unless 
their parents had wanted to go there as well. In his first huge 
enthusiasm for the new marvel of cheap railway travel, the 
ordinary working man was prepared to go anywhere, just for 
the ride. In 1841 a young Baptist, organizing a special excursion 
at cut-rate fares for visitors to a Temperance meeting in a 
country town, discovered he had struck a gold-mine. His name 
was Thomas Cook. Three years later that grandiloquent but 
far-seeing promoter George Hudson, the “Railway King," 
opened a line to Scarborough on the Yorkshire coast, and 
advertised cheap trips far and wide. Within twelve months 
holiday traffic had soared sufficiently for the railway company 
to print a tourist's guide to the town and its attractions. The 
next year another new line reaching out from industrial 
Lancashire touched the coast at the small village of Blackpool, 
and the seaside as a playground for millions was on its 
way. 

If Blackpool dominates a good deal of our remaining space, 
it is not because that roaring Golconda of entertainment (as 
Mr. John Gunther might have described it) is a “typical” 
seaside resort. Some of the others—especially on the South 
coasts—have longer and more individual histories, and scores 
more would blench with horror at the idea of emulating the 
Lancashire giant. But grave or gay, dignified or raucous, 
luxuriously spacious or gregariously crammed, they are all 
engaged in providing “something for the visitor to do." The 
real difference, in the words of Mr. J. B. Priestley, is that 
"compared with Blackpool the others are only playing at being 
popular seaside resorts.” In Blackpool “something to do" 
reaches its seaside apotheosis: the sea may be ignored. 

Something to do? With the possible exceptions of ski-ing, 
tobogganing, .and big-game hunting, what Blackpool has 
provided includes almost everything that human beings have 
ever done or dreamt of doing to amuse themselves. Has Paris 
an Eiffel Tower? So has Blackpool, and at its feet a menagerie, 
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an aquarium, roof gardens, a circus, a ballroom, restaurants 
and bars. The Tower may soar a mere five hundred feet, but 
the circus is one of the biggest and best in all Europe, and on 
the perfect floor of the ballroom thousands can dance to the 
best bands in Britain. Nearby the Winter Gardens house the 
largest theatre in the country outside London, a cinema, 
another titanic ballroom, and Olympia, a vast indoor pleasure 
park. To the soüth the giant lattice-work of the scenic railway 
rises out of the Pleasure Beach, which is not a beach but where, 
if that is your idea of pleasure, you may reel dizzily from one 
whirling vertiginous mechanical horror to another, or where— 
in a contrast so violent as to be a blessing in itself —you may sit 
jn peace and watch the lovely gliding tracery of an ice-ballet. 

Half-a-dozen theatres stage everything from drama festivals 
to some of the best variety shows in Britain. There are fifteen 
cinemas; three piers with six pavilions for indoor and outdoor 
dancing, concert parties or orchestral performances. You can 
hire a horse or a speed-boat or take your pick of Russian, 
Turkish, foam, medicinal, hot, cold, fresh or salt-water baths. 
You can play golf on one of five eighteen-hole courses, tennis on: 
hundreds of hard or grass courts, and bowls on innumerable 
greens. You can watch (in their seasons) First Division football, 
County cricket and greyhound racing. If you like exercise you 
can walk for miles by lawns and herbaceous borders, past lily- 
ponds and man-made waterfalls, past sunken gardens, rock 
gardens, hanging gardens, rose gardens and Italian gardens. 
You can discover the time by a floral clock, and if there are still 
enough hours of daylight left you can start afresh from .one 
end of the town and walk the length of its seven-mile sea-front 
on the promenades—colonnaded promenades, enclosed 
promenades, promenades that are four tiers high and 
promenades that are glass-covered for a full mile. 

In late autumn, when any reasonable seaside resort ought to 
be battening itself down for the winter, Blackpool stages its 
greatest free show, the illuminations. Because of the war they 
have not been seen these past ten years, but the lights are due 
to go on again soon. When they do that whole vast sea-front 
will flash and glitter and sparkle with hundreds of thousands of 
electric bulbs, miles of strip lighting and millions of candle- 
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power, a seven-mile multi-coloured pendant of electric jewellery 
hung against the night sky. 

Yes, this is the seaside; and this, it seems, is how Britain 
likes it. Seven million people come here every year from all 
parts of the British Isles. They come by seventy special trains a 
day, in a thousand motor coaches and seventy-five thousand 
motor cars at the long week-ends. And Blackpool is only one of 
hundreds of resorts. It may have “got there fustest with the 
mostest" in terms of mass entertainment, but most of the others 
differ only in degree, not in kind. 

The pattern, it is true, does not suit every taste. There are 
plenty of critics. Some content themselves with staying away 
from our Brightons, Blackpools, and Margates, and ask for no 
more than the sea, the sky, and a blessed peace. There are 
others more vocal, and if they belong to an older generation, 
as they very often do, they will conjure up memories of mellower 
days and placider ways, of deck-chairs on the beach and 
Father sleeping through the tranquil afternoons, of Pierrots and 
Christy minstrels, of white flannels and straw “boaters” and 
striped blazers, of donkey rides and Punch-and-Judy shows, of 
children with sailor hats, and hands sticky with “Brighton” 
rock. 

But these are differences in fashion, not in spirit. At the 
seaside to-day no doubt our age displays its own artificialities. 
Yet you have only to turn your back on them and look on to 
the beach—yes, at Blackpool as much as at anywhere else— 
and you will see that the simplicities have not changed. Down 
there another generation of parents basks in deck-chairs, 
watching, sometimes idly and sometimes. anxiously, while one 
more generation of British children re-discovers the old delights 
of splashing in the waves, of hunting for shells, or of building, 
with a little wooden spade and a cheap tin bucket, its gallant 
young sand-castles against the incoming tide. The seaside is not 
so very old, but already it is part of the national heritage, and 
though there may come a time when the words of the old 
popular song will have been forgotten, so long as there are 
children Britain will still in spirit sing: 

Oh I do like to be beside the seaside, 
Oh I do like to be beside the sea. 


MUSIC—THE RECENT LONDON 
SEASON 


By DvNELEv Hussey 
[: the old, forgotten days before the deluge of 1914 the - 


“London Season" ran its splendid, extravagant course from 
just after Easter until the Goodwood meeting in July and 
Cowes in August lured Society from the capital to country 
pursuits. Ámong the season's activities music, and especially 
opera, had an important place. This year has seen a consider- 
able restoration of the activity, if not of the magnificence, of 
that past age whose very spirit is embodied in the music of 
Edward Elgar. 

Elgar has been the subject of a fortnight's celebration, during 
which all his important compositions, choral, orchestral and 
chamber music, have been performed. These works have reached 
the dangerous age, when a new generation, grown up since they 
were written, comes to hear them without knowledge of the 
conditions that produced them, and with, perhaps, a sharpened ` 
prejudice, born of their own harsher and more troubled 
experience, against the opulence and ease which Elgar took 
for granted. It is, perhaps, for this reason that the Violoncello 
Concerto, composed in 1919 and full of the elegiac emotions of 
an elderly man who has seen the world he knew and so many 
of his younger friends destroyed, makes à more general appeal 
at this time than the Violin Concerto of 1910 or the two great 
symphonies with their lavish display of orchestral wealth. 

Yet, rehearing once more these symphonies and the oratorios, 
one cannot believe that a composer with so much musical 
imagination and technical resource at his command will not 
find a permanent place among the masters, not of the first 
rank, but of the second. The Apostles and The Kingdom may join 
the oratorios of Parry as works that are esteemed, but per- 
formed only on rare occasions. But The Dream of Gerontius stands 
firm in public favour. And the symphonic poem, Falstaff, 
inclines one to place its author in the highest category. Yet 
Falstaff has always appealed to musicians more than to the 
general public. Like Verdi's opera on the same theme, it is 
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just a shade too subtle, making greater demands on the hearer's 
intelligence than the average audience is prepared to meet. 


Italian Opera 

Yet Verdi’s Falstaff v was chosen to open the season of Italian 
opera at the Stoll Theatre given by the company that was 
formerly at the Cambridge. With Mariano Stabile as Falstaff, 
supported by an excellent cast, the production was highly 
successful and the audience, which filled the huge theatre built 
as an opera house forty years ago by Hammerstein, seemed 
delighted. The repertory also included 7/ Barbiere di Siviglia, in 
which a new soprano, Graziella Rivera made a favourable 
impression, Tosca with Stabile as a refined and therefore all the 
more abominable Scarpia, Rigoletto ‘with Paolo Silveri in the 
title-part, and Don Pasquale. 


“The Ring" at Covent Garden 


simultaneously the Royal Opera devoted its energies to the 
staging of Wagner's Ring of the Nibelung. ‘This immense under- 
taking is calculated to strain the resources of the largest perma- 
nent opera houses, and, though Covent Garden now has a 
permanent establishment, it has not yet the wide basis that can 
only come with long standing. In the old days the Ring per- 
formances were imported, more or less complete, from 
Germany, all the major parts being taken by foreign singers 
well accustomed to work together. Apart from orchestral 
rehearsals and some final co-ordination of the stage action, it 
was possible to carry on the established traditions of per- 
formance at a respectable level from year to year. A break of 
ten years since the tetralogy was last given meant that a good 
deal of experience in the technical handling of the work had 
been lost or forgotten. Moreover, apart from three or four guest 
artists, the whole cast was provided by the permanent company. 

When these circumstances are taken into consideration, the 
Covent Garden performances deserve far more praise for their 
good qualities than blame for their defects. Das Rheingold is 
always the most difficult section of the tetralogy with its 
elaborate stage mechanism, its uninterrupted length and, it 
must be said, its comparative poverty both of human and 
musical interest. This immense prelude to the main drama had 
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to be less rich in texture, even if it had not actually been com- 
posed before Wagner had developed his powers to the full 
magnificence manifested in the later parts and notably in the 
last act of Stegfried and in Gétterdémmerung. ‘The performance ran 
smoothly and the cast on the stage was evenly matched, only 
the Alberich, who throughout the cycle failed to realize the 
grandeur of that evil figure and barked his music with ugly 
tone, falling seriously below the rest. ‘The orchestra unfortu- 
nately did not do itself justice on the first night and, as so 
much of the effect depends upon it, this was the weak spot in 
the performance. 

The company had already given performances of Die Walküre 
and Siegfried in preparation for the presentation of the whole 
cycle, and the mistakes of last year's productions had been 
amended in the light of criticism and experience. These scores 
were, therefore, familiar to the orchestra and were better 
played, though Dr. Rankl, who conducted, never unleashed 
his forces unrestrainedly, preferring to secure a careful accom- 
paniment to the singers on the stage. But if we were rarely 
carried away by the surge of orchestral sound that one remem- 
bers in performances under other conductors in the past, this 
was a very capable presentation of the music. 

The protagonists certainly merited the consideration Dr. 
Rankl showed them. Mme. Flagstad is one of the great 
Brünhildes of all time, and has added to her beauty of voice 
and accurate musicianship a full perception of the tragic 
grandeur of the part. 

Mr. Svanholm performed the remarkable, and probably 
unprecedented, feat of singing in-all four operas as Loge, 
Siegmund and Siegfried. The two last-named parts have often 
been taken by the same singer, to the detriment of the drama, 
since the singer has too often remained obviously the same 
person. The beauty of Mr. Svanholm's performance lay in the 
fact that he completely differentiated Siegfried's personality 
from that of the older Siegmund. There was a look of appro- 
priate blood-relationship, but father and son were individual 
characters. To add to these the difficult part of the mercurial 
Loge, which is not usually considered to lie within the capacities 
of a Heldentenor, would only be possible to a singer of rare 
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intelligence and musicianship. From his long narrative of 
Loge's journey about the world to his recapitulation of the 
whole vast story in the third act of Gétterdimmerung, Mr. Svan- 
holm never failed to hold the interest of the spectator or to 
move him at the great tragic moments. 


"Gütterdámmerung" 


Gétterdimmerung proved, after a desultory Norn-scene, the true 
crown and climax of the cycle—a really splendid achievement. 
I have rarely seen a better performance of the second act, the 
greatest single act in all the Ring from the point of view of tragic 
drama. Even the vassals came to life and sang their choruses as 
if they meant them under the stimulus of Mr. Ernst Dezsoe's 
Hagen, a powerfully sinister performance of the highest quality. 
So by the time we arrived at the climax of the act, when 
Brünhilde intervenes thrusting Siegfried aside to take her 
oath on Hagen's spear-point, the dramatic tension had been 
tightened to the last notch, providing Mme. Flagstad with a 
tremendous opportunity which she did not fail to take. She 
capped this with a great performance of the final scene, of 
which H.M.V. have lately issued a new recording by her with 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, under Dr. Furtwangler, 
to provide the great flood of orchestral tone that submerges 
everything at the end. 

Among .the other singers who contributed to the success of 
the first Ring at Covent Garden since the outbreak of the late 
war were Edith Coates as Waltraute and, in a lesser degree, 
as Fricka. Peter Klein in a wonderfully accomplished and 
beautifully sung study of Mime, and Hans Hotter, a dignified 
Wotan and a cleverly acted, though really too handsome, 
~ Gunther. 


*ALICE" RETURNS- TO 
WONDERLAND 
By Reece WINSTONE 


HE original manuscript of Alice in Wonderland is now 

back in England. Acquired by America some years ago, 

it was the idea of Dr. Luther H. Evans, Librarian of 
Congress, to return it as a gift, to mark the United States’ 
appreciation of our defence in the two. years preceding her 
entry into the war. The Archbishop of Canterbury received it, 
on behalf of the trustees of the British Museum, from repre- 
sentatives of the group of anonymous American donors who 
between them had paid £12,500 for it. 

The manuscript is eighty-four years old, and bears a photo- 
graph of the original Alice pasted on the back. It was entitled 
"Alices Adventures Underground." Lewis Carroll thought of 
several other titles before making up his mind. He wrote a 
letter to Alice: “Here are the names I have thought of—Alice 
Among the Elves (Goblins), Alice's Hour (doings, Goblins) in 
Elfland (Wonderland )." 

His real name was Charles Lutwidge Dodgson. He was a don 
at Christ Church, Oxford, and his chief study was mathematics. 
- He may have fondly hoped his learned treatises would mean 
something to posterity, little thinking it was Alice which would 
become immortal. His nonsense writing was, of course, a foil 
to his serious work; the two sides of his character were kept 
quite separate—hence the nom-de-plume. “Lewis Carroll" 
was not a name by which he wished to be known at the 
University. 

Although he never married, he was a great lover of children, 
and was always telling them stories. It was on a fine summer's 
day in 1865 that he entranced little Alice Liddell, the daughter 
of his old friend Dean Liddell, by beginning to tell her the 
story that was to become famous. They were strolling among 
the sand dunes on the west shore of Llandudno, North Wales, 
when the inspiration came. Seventy years later, in 1935, David 
Lloyd George unveiled a statue there, dedicated to all children. 
It portrays the White Rabbit, gazing anxiously at his watch, 
standing by the bole of a tree with a hollow trunk—the opening 





Statue of the White Rabbit at Llandudno, North Wales, where Lewis CARROLI 
was inspired to write Alice in Wonderland: (below) The Chestnuts, Castle Hill, 
Guildford, where he died m I OQO 








(Above) This newsagent’s shop in St. Aldate's, Oxford, is thought to be the 

original of the shop in Through the Looking Glass where th sheep sat 

knitting: (below) Christ Church, Oxford, where LEWIS CARROLL had his 
rooms 
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century and made available to the English cabinet-maker a far 
wider variety of woods than had ever been known before, he 
studied their nature and quality with extraordinary affection. | 

Chippendale, who was probably more conscious of French | 
fashions in furniture than any other of our well-known cabine 
makers, also set out to do in carved wood everything that 
French did in ormulu. But English furniture, like Eng 
architecture, was at its best when it was not following too c 
upon continental models, when the designers were giving 
own interpretation of the needs and feeling of the times. 1 
ture is, after all, made of wood, and the Protestantism | i 
Englishman made him prefer that its structure should not 
completely overlaid and should itself be a matter of seroj pu 
craftsmanship throughout. es , 

Even in the most luxuriously finished English Rude ther 
seem usually to have been two main styles existing contempo 
raneously: one richly ornamented, the other restrained and. 
pure in outline. At the beginning and towards the end of the 
eighteenth century severe outlines and simple surfaces were. 
most in vogue, and great dignity resulted. But even towards the. 
middle of the century, when curves were most extravagant 
and the highest flights of the imagination were made, severity: 

and restraint were often successful. M. 

It was the same with the work of the goldsmiths. . E M Y 
Lumley's silver teapot made by Jacob Margas in 1719, when. 
the silversmiths were already branching into some of their most _ 
extravagant fancies, must satisfy completely all the most exactir g 
canons of modern taste. It fetched £900 at the recent sale | 
Sir Bernard Eckstein. There were few bargains at the Ant 
Dealers’ Fair. Capital seems to be spent freely these day 
works of art, for the dealers report that it is not their best tt 
which are leaving the country. But, if there is little chance © ofa 
bargain at the Fair, there is still smaller chance of wasting one's 
money. Everything has been examined and passed by an 
appropriate committee of experts. Above all, it is an unique 
opportunity to see gathered together the best from the antique . 
shops of all Britain, to get the most vivid possible glimpse of the 
variety and individuality of expression which characterized our — 
ancestors’ homes, 






















BLACKPOOL 
By CHARLES MAUGHAN 


HE seaside, as a development in the social life of the 
British people, did not spring unbidden from Britain’s 
awareness of her seafaring history, or even from her 
people's physical proximity to the sea. Until the middle of the 
. nineteenth century the vast majority of the British people had 
. mever seen the sea, and when the growth of the railways even- 
. tually made it possible for them to do so en masse, most of them 
.. found it very dull indeed. Certainly, to the citizens of smoky old 
London and the even smokier new industrial towns, it offered the 
wonderful novelties of space and light and clean sea air, the 
mystery of the tides and the eternal shoreward march of the 
waves. But when these novelties had been absorbed, and 
particularly if—as happened regrettably often—the weather 
was cold or rainy, the pioneers soon discovered the great snag 
about the sea coast. There was nothing to do there. From that 
discovery the essentially British paradox of the seaside derives. 
It was, in fact, developed to provide the greatest seafaring 
nation in the world with something to do on its own sea shores, 
This is, of course, an over-simplification. It is true enough of 
the adults, but it forgets the children. To them the sea and the 
sands, the “little dulling edge of foam, that dwindles as the 
wave goes home," and the glimpses of a fabulous underwater 
world that the tide left behind in rocky pools, were sufficient 
from the beginning and have remained so. The little wooden 
spade and the cheap tin bucket have never lost their magic; 
and the fisherman mending his nets to-day is the same bronzed 
romantic voyager from the blue-water frontiers of the world 
that his grandfather was. 
From 1850 onwards we can discern this new and (for British - 
people anyway) poignantly nostalgic thread in the pattern of 
our life, a thread woven by generations of children, city-born 








and bred, whose first glimpse of the sea from the train remained | "n 
the most thrilling and exhilarating moment of their lives, — 


whose childhood memories were for ever tangled with seaweed 2 
and starfish, sand-castles and shrimps, and who, decade after — 
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scene in the story—whilst alongside is a children's playground, | 
below the Great Orme. o8 
Another memorial to Lewis Carroll is to be seen on a house 
near Guildford Castle. Known as ‘The Chestnuts,” on Ca 
Hill, it was the home of Dodgson’ s sister with whom he 
for the Christmas holidays in 1897. He died on Janua: : 
1898; and later, the children of this Surrey town paic 
brightly coloured plaque in remembrance of their fa 
story-teller. The words are adorned with illustrations of 
Humpty-Dumpty, the White Rabbit, the Cheshire Cat a 
Red King. | 
Sunderland, in County Durham, has an unusual ex! 
the museum: the very walrus which inspired Carroll to 
The Walrus and the Carpenter. No special label marks t he stu 
creature. It has been said that “the great discoverer o 
Walrus's walrusness was Lewis Carroll." We can all rece 
the characters of the walrus and the carpenter in the po 
world of to-day; and we all know human counterparts of tl 
poor flustered White Queen, proud Humpty-Dumpty and the 
gallant old White Knight carrying his useless inventions. 
The sheep who kept a shop belongs to Oxford, and you ma y 
still see her little store to-day. Now a newsagent's, it is in 5 
Aldate's, opposite Christ Church, where Dodgson had h 
rooms. Here Alice found the old sheep knitting with sixte c 
pairs of needles at a time. Across the road stands the grea 
of Christ Church, the largest of Oxford Colleges, whose C 
is the Cathedral of the city. On the panelled walls in the 
bearing the name of its founder, Cardinal Wolsey, hang : an 
portraits, among them one of Dodgson by H S 
Lewis Eus was born in , Daresiniry, Cheshire; e uh 








the ne Rd is ub as it was in Carrol? S childhe ne i od x 
venerable yew tree stands outside; a fine Jacobean pulp : 
decorated with angels catches the eye. Dodgson senior — 
preached many sermons from it, no doubt, and the future 
author probably watched the bellringers in the belfry towe 
A modern stained-glass window depicts Christ in the cra 
with Mary and Joseph, Dodgson dressed in hood and surp 
kneeling with Alice beside him, and Sir John Tenniel’s fantasti 
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tures below: x Hare, the M ad 
» Hatter, the Duchess, the Red i Queen aad the Cheshire Cat. 
|» In Yorkshire, at Croft, a village on the old Great North 
: Road, is the church that next knew the Dodgson family, with 
Carroll’s father as rector. The great glory of the old building is 
‘the Milbanke family pew, a huge affair, fifteen feet long, raised 
on oaken pillars, like a small house on stilts. Young Dodgson 
. would have often seen the squire and his family climb aloft by 
. the broad staircase. Dodgson senior eventually became arch- 
.. deacon of Richmond, Yorkshire, and a canon of Ripon, and 
. reared a family of eleven children. 
. Young Charles was sent to Rugby School, where he was 
 precociously attracted to logarithms. He proved a remarkable. 


| oto his sister. He was not a prolific writer. He wrote, perhaps, 
-~ three pages a week—written out of order; the printers had the 

job of arranging them in sequence. He himself was good at 
comic drawings, but "— he left the illustration of Alice 
to Sir John Tenniel. 


mm m mm 
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THe WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 


From the original illustration by Sir JOHN TENNIEL to Through 
the Looking-Glass. (With acknowledgements to Messrs. Macmillan.) 





entertainer, and many were the whimsical letters he wrote home |. . 








PLACES AND PLAYS 


By Ivor Brown 


NE of the conspicuous developments of the British ` 
C) theatre to-day is the tendency to arrange Festiv 
summer resorts. In the U.S.A., when the city t 

are mainly closed during the intense summer heat, there 

.. migration of actors in search of audiences to pleasant p pla € 
. the hills or by the sea. i 

. The situation in England is not quite the same becau 

= do not have such extremity of heat, and the London t 

carry on throughout the summer without any dimim 

business, provided they have “an attraction" whi 

attracts. None the less, there is now a constant series 

summer seasons in holiday places offering plays and pl 

usually found in such spots. These are usually given th. 

of Festival, a word which, in the opinion of some, is be 

seriously over-worked. | | 

For example, I have just read that Mr. Stewart, who ran an 

"intimate" theatre called the Park, in Glasgow, proposes to o esta bs 

lish a summer drama festival at Pitlochry, where he has a ho & 

Pitlochry i is a holiday resort in the centre : of the mme n hem 

































could ane De It has a quantity of hotels ad sup Dou 
surroundings of river, loch and mountain, and offers all m E 
usual recreations natural to a Highland vacation. ENS 
Where Mr. Stewart will stage his activities I do not know; — 

but he has a big house there and doubtless will contrive i 

co thing suitable for audiences of modest size. As the Highlai 
© Scotland are glorious in fine weather and depressing ir 
weather, of which, we must admit, they get quite a lot 
is an excellent thing that there should be under-cover diversions 
for the days and evenings when the rain comes pelting down— 
an on-ding of the rain as they say in Scotland—and the mists — 
descend. I myself have spent many a day in Pitlochry when the 
presence of the players would have been a delightful adjunct to 
the single cinema. E 
What is meant exactly by the word Festival now so freq uently z 
used of artistic work in Britain? It means a special season o 
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lays, music, art t exhibitions and so forth in a place not usually 
. notable for these; for example, a holiday resort or spa. The 
| presence of the artists evokes additional activities, garden 
parties, debates, conferences and, of course, day-time UIS 
. . to the beauties of the neighbourhood. Pitlochry, with its natural 
. resources for sport, exercise and motoring, will make a good 
addition to the Festival list if Mr. Stewart can implement his 
plans and create the right kind of building. 

Perth, *the gateway to the Highlands," twenty-eight miles 
south of Pitlochry, did have its own Festival just before the war. 

—. But when Edinburgh came in with its much more expensive, 
JA ambitious and illustrious Festival, beginning in 1947 and 
prosperously continuing, there was not much chance for Perth 
.. to compete. But Pitlochry’s attempt will be a different kind of 
thing and no doubt very enjoyable, because small and intimate 
~ — and not conceived on the sumptuous Edinburgh scale. 
—. Sometimes Festivals or local seasons are connected with 
special individuals and ideas. The Stratford-upon-Avon season, 
now running from April to October, is, of course, Shakespearian. 
At Aldeburgh, on the East Coast, Benjamin Britten is the 
genius of the occasion; that is his home country, thence he 
draws his musical and operatic themes, and there, probably and 
naturally, a special week of musical programmes is arranged 
every June. 

This year the Malvern Festival, founded by Sir Barry Jackson 
twenty years ago, is to be renewed in the second week of 
August. In a way that has been one of the most creative of our 
Festivals, because it has been associated with Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
Several of his later plays have had what they now call their . 
“world première” at Malvern, and this year that will happen 
again, since his new piece, Buoyant Millions, will be presented for — — 
the first time in England. Furthermore, many well-known 
actors have made names at Malvern in plays first produced ~~ 
there and taken to London later on. Especially connected with- 
Malvern were Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Sir Ralph Richardson. | 

Malvern is a spa, with curative waters, one of several Vic- " 
torian spas which have attracted educational activities as well T 
as health-seeking visitors. It is situated on the flank of some i 
handsome hills which rise sharply from the Midland plain and 
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make an almost theatrical effect when viewed against a summer 
sunset. Moreover, the visitor has many other attractions in the 
neighbourhood, including the famous Three Choirs Musical 
Festival given by the singers and musicians of Hereford, 
Gloucester and Worcester Cathedrals. Malvern lies in the 
middle at an even distance for all these three exquisite buildings, 
which, music or no music, would well reward a visit. 

This year Roy Lambert is the chief organizer, and a Festival, 
it must be admitted, is no easy matter to arrange. At Malvern 
no less than six different plays will be given on the six nights of 
each week. To have so much work ready for presentation by 
a team of well-rehearsed players and to be able to interchange 
the productions at such speed demands preparation of the most 
strenuous kind and organizing skill of the highest order. The 
Malvern Festival has been and will, I hope, always continue to 
be a playgoer's delight; but, with so much to project, it is also, 
I fear, a stage-manager's nightmare. 

But actors—and with them I include producers, stage- 
managers and technicians of all kinds—are most tenacious and 
industrious folk. The conventional idea of an actor as a 
dilettante, casual, Bohemian type was never true—and is now 
more false than ever. Apprenticeship in repertory, with a new 
play to prepare every fortnight, or perhaps a new play every 
week, is a gruelling apprenticeship in which the player must 
be a worker indeed. Rehearsing and memorizing one piece by 
day and performing another by night is severe toil, and those 
brought up to it will gallantly tackle a Festival which involves 
constant and rapid change of part and play after rehearsals 
inevitably intermittent. The company of specially recruited 
players needed by a Festival, like a juggler confidently tossing 
and maintaining half-a-dozen objects in the air, is coping with 
six pieces simultaneously. Festive the Festival may be—and 
should be—for the rest of us; but for those who supply the 
article it is certainly no holiday. 

The great value of the British drama Festivals, as I see it, is 
their power to put the theatre into the framework of the national 
life. The excellent idea is to put fine things in fine places. 
The theatre uses scenery; but it is itself surrounded by the 
scenery which life provides. So a Briton on holiday, or a foreign 
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visitor, who goes to one or more of the Festivals would also see 
and hear far more than the immediate performances provide. 

Thus at every Festival the patron gets a certain kind of 
bonus. Taking some of our Festivals in turn, I would list their 
additional pleasures thus: 


Place Matter Surplus benefits 
Stratford-upon-Avon. Shakespearian A pleasant market town on the 
(April to October.) plays and Cotswold fringe, near lovely 

relics. rolling country. River, 
boating, and flowers every- 
where. 
Bath. Plays and Georgian architecture and 
(May.) í music. town-planning of an un- 
paralleled atari on a site 
first chosen by the Romans 
for health and amenity. 
Cheltenham. Music and Late Georgian and early Vic- 
(Music in June, con- books. torian building at its best in 
temporary literature a finely timbered and 
in October.) flowered town. Again, Cots- 
wold countryside. 
Aldeburgh. Music, especi- Seaside, typical East Coast 
(June.) ally Britten’s. estuaries beloved of yachts- 
men and naturalists, First- 
class golf. 
Malvern. Plays. Midland spa. Hill scenery. 
(August.) All sports available. Many 


beautiful old towns, includ- 
Tewkesbury, near by. 


Edinburgh. Plays, music, ‘The capital of Scotland, both 
(End of August and opera, pic- medieval and Georgian. 
early September.) torial arts. The most handsome city in 


Great Britain, with history 
written in stone everywhere. 
Anadmirable base for further 
exploration of the beauties 


of Scotland. 


There are other smaller Festivals and will be still more. But 
that is surely enough for future visitors and students of British 
life to bear in mind. Even should the arts presented disappoint— 
after all, art and accidents go together and things can always 
turn out less well than was expected—there are always the 
surroundings. And these can hardly fail to please. The play, 
perhaps, may fail to be a feast of reason; but the senses will be 
feasted none the less. ` 


DOCUMENTARY FILM PROGRESS 
By Rocer MANVELL 


HERE are comparatively few countries yet which take 
the film medium seriously enough to make it a definite 
part of their official information and educational 
services. Canada, Denmark and Britain are among those which 
have done so. Ín many countries where the quality of docu- 
mentary is high, like Italy and Sweden, the problem of obtaining 
money to meet the film-makers’ costs remains the difficult one 
of securing extensive commercial bookings in the public cinemas. 

In Britain documentary films are sponsored in all kinds of 
ways. At one end of the scale purely advertising films are made 
by many of the independent short-film units contracted by 
industrial sponsors who later pay for screen space in those 
cinemas prepared to show such films: on the other hand, large 
industries like the oil, gas and electrical interests are prepared 
to sponsor the production of films often only remotely concerned 
with their products, but which stand out in the film world as 
prestige productions associated with their name. The Shell 
Marketing and Refining Company even founded its own unit 
as early as 1934, the Shell Film Unit, which has for fifteen years 
been making a brilliant series of technical and engineering 
films. 

The feature film companies themselves also have a wide 
system of sponsorship, for example the Rank Organization’s 
series called This Modern Age on current world affairs intended 
for wide showing in cinemas at home and abroad, and the 
specialized educational films made by Gaumont-British Instruc- 
tional and Pathé which are intended in the long run to earn 
back .the cost of their production by large-scale distribution to 
schools in Britain and overseas. Many industries nowadays use 
films as part of their staff training courses; a recent example is 
Richard Massingham's witty documentary They Travel by Air on 
staff deportment and public relations made for B.O.A.C. 
Films produced in these varied ways range from straight 
record-films on scientific and other subjects (the Shell Film 
Unit last year, for example, recorded some examples of Indian 
dancing) to considerable numbers of instructional films for 
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schools, colleges and -the armed services in addition to docu- 
mentary films proper designed to interest adults in the problems 
and the opportunities of the world in which they live. 
Organized State participation in British documentary pro- 
duction goes back now nearly twenty years and is closely 
associated with the work of John Grierson, whose influence as 
an administrator in this new branch of the public service has 
been felt throughout the British Commonwealth. After ten years' 
absence, mostly in Canada, America and with UNESCO in 
Paris, Grierson returned to Britain last year to take charge of 
all Government film production sponsored through the Central 
Office of Information. The film production activities of the 
British Council which were exclusively intended for audiences 
abroad have recently been centred at the C.O.I., which regards 
the distribution of British and Commonwealth films abroad as 
one of its most important activities. 
` The official machinery for the distribution of over a thousand 
film subjects produced in recent years in Britain or acquired 
from abroad reaches large audiences throughout the country. 
The figures for 1947-48 show that 144 travelling projection 
units, using sub-standard 16-mm. safety films, gave 52,244 
programmes free of charge to over 5,300,000 persons. To quote 
from the C.O.I. Report:— 


About a third of the shows in 1947-48 were given in schools, 
about a third were given in factories or to adult groups, where the 
programmes consisted of films of general social or economic 
significance, while the remaining third were specialised perform- 
ances of films on health, medicine, industrial and agricultural 
techniques, vocational guidance, and other subjects to interested 
groups. The number ofshows given every day throughout the year 
was about 150, with an average audience of about 100—around 
50,000 shows in the year to an audience of around 5,000,000. 


These travelling film units penetrate to the most remote village 
and island. In addition, the Government Central Film Library 
loaned free of charge nearly 100,000 films to private borrowers 
possessing their own projectors. The total non-theatrical 
audience for official films in Britain is about ten million a year. 

The C.O.I., as a production-agency, makes nearly a hundred 
subjects a year, mainly at the request of other Government 
Departments, such as the Ministries of Labour, Health, Agri- 
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culture and the Board of Trade. About a third of these films 
are now made by the official Crown Film Unit, which has its 
own studios at Beaconsfield, near London. The other two- 
thirds of Government film production are carried out by the 
many independent documentary film units which have grown 
up in Britain in the past fifteen years as a result of the demand 
for their services both by Government and industrial sponsors. 

Another exciting experimental development is the Colonial 
Film Unit; it was set up in 1933 and, like the Crown Film Unit, 
is a Government film service. Its work is to make films specifi- 
cally for use in the African colonies. In 1947—48 it produced no 
fewer than sixty-six reels of film, mainly on educational subjects 
ranging, to quote the C.O.I. Report, “from agricultural and 
industrial practices to local government and welfare,” and it is 
at present training African personnel to become film technicians 
so that films with an indigenous African style can be given the 
chance to develop. 

Let us end with a brief mention of some examples of the more 
important films produced during the past two years. Among 
the longer documentaries the best include Paul Rotha’s The 
World ts Rich (1947), on world food problems and the work 
of the F.A.O., Humphrey Jenning’s Cumberland Story (1947), a 
film about under-sea coal-mining off the Cumberland Coast, 
Ralph Keene's A String of Beads (1947), made in Assam, Frank 
Wells’s * and Derek Mayne’s Atomic Physics (1947), and John 
Eldridge’s Three Dawns to Sydney (1948), made for B.O.A.C., 
and linking in a lyrical style the variety of life lived in the lands 
traversed by an aeroplane taking passengers during the three 
days before Christmas from Britain to Australia. Of the technical 
and educational films Shell Film Unit’s The Cornish Engine, 
Atomisation and How an Aeroplane Flies, Data's Precise Measure- 
ment for Engineers, Verity’s Dangerous Journey (a dramatic 
instructional film made for the Army to teach fieldcraft to young 
soldiers), Realist’s Charting the Seas, Merton Park’s Nature of 
Plastics, Basic’s La Famille Martin on French language instruc- 
tion, and a number of highly specialized medical and veterinary 
films made by G. B. Instructional and I.C.I. are all outstanding. 

The Halas-Batchelor unit in its official cartoons explaining 


* Frank Wells is the son of H, G. Wells. 
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with humour Government policy in matters of health, industry 
and public welfare has produced work of great originality in 
wit and design: Charley. s March of Time (on the new Health 
Service) and a recent comic film on the gangster-housefly 
(intended to increase the housewife's care in domestic hygiene) 
are good examples. Humour is very important in instruction, 
and Richard Massingham's film for B. O.A.C.s staff, They Travel 
by Air, and Greenpark Production's One Way Only, on the future 
policy for Britain's roads, both use fantasy to stress their point. 

The titles of these films reyeal something of the range of 
subjects covered by contemporary British documentary. This 
Modern Age, produced by the Rank Organization for showing 
in its cinemas, has dealt variously in the thirty subjects so far 
made with themes as different as Palestine, coal, the Sudan, 
education, soil erosion and the breeding of horses. On the other 
hand, a beautiful little film on the training of gun-dogs was 
made recently by International Realist. Child welfare and 
psychology -have also been prominent, notably in a series of 
films made by the Realist Film Unit, including Your Children’s 
Eyes, Your Children and You and Children Growing Up With Other 
People. d 

Finally, there are the cine-magazines. Additional to This 
Modern Age, the C.O.I. is to issue a monthly series called World 
in Action for the cinemas, and is already producing on a monthly 
basis a Mining Review for showing exclusively in the mining areas 
of Britain, Britain Can Make It, on various aspects of social, 
scientific and industrial progress, and This 1s Britain, on similar 
subjects for showing abroad. Shell Film Unit also issues a 
regular cine-magazine for distribution overseas. 

This multiplicity of documentary production means employ- 
ment for many hundreds of film technicians, and audiences, as 
we have seen, amounting to many millions in Britain and 
overseas. It forms a vivid link between the many specialities 
and skills of modern life and the general public: it shows some- 
thing of the work done in the world to make this life possible. 
It is with this faith behind them that documentary technicians 
are prepared to accept lower wages than their colleagues 
working in feature films and to develop their medium as an 
experiment in a new and growing form of public education. 


NEW LITERATURE 
IN THE CIRCLE OF THE SITWELLS 


By JANET ADAM SMITH 


LAUGHTER IN THE NEXT ROOM. 

By Osbert Sitwell. Macmillan. 18s. 
Like black and massive pillars, the two 
World Wars enclose this fourth volume of 
Sir Osbert Sitwell’s autobiography. In the 
early chapters, the first war is something 
barely left behind: emerging from its 
shadow the surviving members of the 
author's generation felt that a world of 
infinite possibilities, in art and in living, lay 
open before them. But thelast chapters move 
towards the second doom, and the book 
ends with the author forcibly leaving Milan 
in May, 1940, two days after he had reached 
it; and his father, whom he had been unable 
to visit, spinning plans for a belvedere and 
'a family history from his tower at Monte- 
gufoni, while Italy turned to war. In the 
Appendix we are allowed one jump past 
the second pillar into the After-war, in a 
letter from the Superintendent of the 
Galleries of Florence, Arezzo and Pistoia, 
thanking Sir Osbert for having, although 
absent, given shelter at Montegufoni to 
Botticelli, Cimabue, Raphael, Duccio and 
Uccello. 

Between these dark pillars flows the 
stream of memory and association, in prose 
now sharp and brisk, now leisurely and, in 
the best sense, florid. As in the earlier 
volumes, there are anecdotes and portraits 
(William Walton, Virginia Woolf, Wynd- 
ham Lewis, Mrs. Patrick Campbell among 
them); news of painting, music, the 
ballet; glimpses of abroad and scenes of high 
domestic comedy; and there is a most 
interesting excursion into politics, in the 
account of the Wimborne House talks during 
the General Strike in 1926. 

The main theme, however, is the growth 
of a writer. Osbert Sitwell’s first poem was 
written in a billet near Ypres and printed 
in The Times in May, 1916: “It can be said 
that my muse was born with a silver pen 
in her mouth.” From that moment his life 
found purpose; having hated all work, he 
now discovered ‘‘my greatest pleasure—yet 
pleasure is not the correct term—my 
greatest concern, an immersion and a 


transport, in this labour that had been 
revealed to me for my own.” So when, after 
the war, he found himself able to shape his 
life, his years took on a double rhythm. 
There were long quiet months of work 
abroad with his brother, and short stormy 
periods in London, with the Sitwells always 
forced to be the centre of a high-class row— 
as over modern French pictures in 1919, or 
Fagade in 1923. These are most entertain- 
ingly described, with plenty of the bitterness 
that Sir Osbert could never not feel for 
the embattled hosts of Philistines. 

The creative part of a writer's life does 
not lend itself to close description, he says; 
and proceeds to give a brilliantly funny 
picture of himself keeping a vulture at bay 
in Guatemala by hurling the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary through the narrow 
window of the hotel bedroom where he was 
working. So he writes, not so much about 
the circumstances of composition, as about 
the battles he had to fight to obtain these 
conditions at all. One, the battle for time, 
is a struggle fought by every English writer 
against all the people who from the highest 
motives (and offering the noblest prizes) 
wish to distract him from his chosen, 
necessary work. But another struggle was 
peculiar to Sir Osbert and his brother and 
sister: the fight to compel their parents—''to 
their children they constituted a profession 
in themselves"—to leave them any time or 
peace of mind at all. It was a fight con- 
ducted with elaborate stratagem (to stop 
the torrent of paternal letters the two 
Sitwell brothers would spend long months 
cruising on the S.Y. Rover, mytbical in all 
but her name and notepaper) and eventu- 
ally brought to a more or less satisfactory 
conclusion with the final migration of their 
father to his castle in Tuscany. 

As the volume is a record of emancipa- 
tion, it is natural that Sir George Sitwell 
should play a less dominant part than in the 
earlier books; but when he does appear, he 
is always memorable. He plans a hideout 
on an island in a lake if the Germans (in 
1915) should land: “I should have been 


42 
quite happy too, with a few books down 
from time to time from the London 
Library." He is disturbed by bis daughter's 
activities: “Edith made a great mistake by 
not going in for lawn tennis." He is seen, 
by a new and startled guest at Renishaw, 
on all fours with a malacca cane in his 
mouth. He invents synthetic breakfast eggs 
.(*it may make the whole difference to 
explorers!"); in August, 1939, begs his son 
to erect, at Renishaw, a replica of the 
Temple of Venus (“this need not be expen- 
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sive”); plans a work on Pig-keeping in the 
Thirteenth Century. The son has by now 
won the right to make his own life; so the 
figure of the father looms no longer so 
hugely grotesque. And, even through the 
accounts of the most fantastic happenings, - 
a sad note is heard; for as we draw nearer 
to that second black column, lettered 
1939-1945, 2 character like Sir George's is 
felt as something to regard, almost to 
cherish, There will be nothing like it the 
far side of the pillar. 


ENGLAND'S EARLY HISTORY 


By Sm FRANK STENTON 
Vice-Chancellor of Reading University 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND: From 
the Earliest Times to 1204. By 
Douglas Jerrold. Collins. 215. 

The object of this book is to provide edu- 

cated readers who are not specialists with a 

survey of the centuries during which there 

came slowly into being the centralized, self- 
conscious, English State of the High Middle 

Ages.” The tale begins with an account of 

the Roman Empire and of Roman rule in 

Britain, prefaced by a survey of prehistoric 

antiquity, which establishes a perspective 

in time for the sequence of recorded events. 

The period from the English invasions to 

the Norman Conquest occupies approxi- 

mately a quarter of the entire work. Another 
quarter is devoted to the Norman settlement 
in Church and State and to the reigns of the 
four Norman kings of England. An eighth 
of the book is given to the new monarchy 
founded by Henry II, the tragedy of 

Archbishop Thomas, the crusade of 

Richard I, and the events which culminated. 

in the loss of the possessions of the English 

“crown in Northern France. 

Mr. Jerrold makes a high claim for 
History as an essential part of education 
for a citizen of the modern world. In an 
interesting Introduction to the present book 
he observes: 

The proper purpose of historical writing is, 

I believe, first and foremost, to show the 

extreme complexity of the historical process 

and its immense extension in time (so that we 
cannot say that the co uences of human 
folly or criminality are ever BL exhausted), 


~ 


and the immense opportunities which it 
nevertheless affords for prudent, far-sighted 
and ingenious men to ify the course of 
events, but only if they have in fact surveyed 
the whole field, if they know the whole story 
and are aware of all the risks and prepared 
not merely to take them but to provide 


against them. 

Holding this opinion, Mr. Jerrold is natur- 
ally alarmed at the time-lag between the 
technical process of historical research, 
which apart from the discovery of new facts 
is continuously adjusting ill-balanced esti- 
mates of men and movements, and the 
presentation of these corrected values in a 
form comprehensible by the general reader, 
To shorten this gap in relation to the origins 
of the English polity, Mr. Jerrold set himself 
to ascertain the best-founded major results 
of modern investigation, to select what in 
his view is of widest significance, and to 
express his conclusions in a book which 
can be read. 

In this, his main purpose, he is un- 
doubtedly successful. Anyone without pre- 
vious knowledge who is sensitive to the 
interest of the historical process can read 
his book with pleasure. His sources of 
information have been chosen carefully, 
and the subjects on which he has concen- 
trated attention are those which are of 
most importance for his story. There is 
nothing tendentious in the shaping of his 
narrative, nor is there any attempt to startle 
his readers by the exhibition of unconven- 
tional views. His book is history seriously 
conceived and modestly presented. 

It would be easy to point out slips and 
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misprints, The book as a whole needs 
careful revision for the second edition 
which it deserves. As a more general 
criticism it may be suggested that the 
outlines are sometimes more firmly drawn 
than the evidence justifies. The writing of 
Anglo-Saxon history, for example, is beset 
with difficulties which arise from the very 
nature of the original authorities for this’ 
period. Information fails at crucial points. 
The individuality of a writer, which may 
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affect the value of his information, is often 
masked by the rigidity of an inelastic Latin 
style. There are pitfalls in the simplest Old 
English text. The main lines of historical 
development are plain enough to support 
the story which Mr. Jerrold has to tell. But 
it may be hoped that some of his readers 
will be moved by his book to turn to the 
ancient writers on whose work the recon- 
struction of English origins must in the last 
resort be based. 


MORE TRUTH ABOUT PUBLISHING 


By FRANK SWINNERTON 


PUBLISHING AND BOOK- 
SELLING: New and Revised Edi- 
tion. By Frank Mumby. Cape. 255. 

THE ADVENTURE OF PUBLISH- 
ING. By Michael Joseph. Wingate. 
8s. Gd. 

There can now be no excuse for popular 

ignorance of the history and economics of 

the British book-trade. Mr. Frank Mumby’s 

Publishing and Bookselling, which appears in 

a fine new revised edition, tells all that is 

known of the rise and progress of publishers 

from the earliest times until yesterday 
morning; Sir Stanley Unwin's salutary 
picture of every aspect of the trade, The 

Truth about Publishing, is a fascinating 

encyclopedia which everybody can enjoy; 

and a spirited newcomer, Mr. Michael 

. Joseph's The Adventure of Publishing, carries 

Sir Stanley’s and Mr. Mumby’s stories as 

far forward as to-morrow afternoon. Pro- 

perly read, these three books make it clear 
that the publisher is not, and never has been, 

a passive medium between author and 

public, and that the trade has shown 

extraordinary resource in surviving both 
adversity and prosperity. 

Mr. Mumby, exhibiting this survival, 
does so because he has thoroughly explored 
the past. He begins with book-buying as 
satirized by Lucian, glances at Ancient 
Rome, skims the days when books were 
copied or destroyed by monastic scribes or 
philistines, and at last comes in grand 
style to the printing press, the Elizabethan 
age (when “the conditions of the trade did 
not permit a publisher to contribute 
substantially—if at all—to the support of 


authors"), and the heroic development of 
bookselling through the Stuart period to 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

It is a rich story. In early days, proud 
authors bestowed their work idly, without 
sordid considerations, upon printers; then 
and later publishers, harassed by restrictions 
upon what they might publish, paid for 
any slips with cropped ears; and, as author- 
ship developed among needier folk, the 
Patron became a necessity. The Patron's 
disappearance about the middle of the 
eighteenth century was followed by a call 
for subscriptions and the co-operation of 
three or four or a dozen booksellers who 
shared the costs and responsibilities of any. 
expensive undertaking. And through the 
Tonsons, the Curlls, and the Dodsleys we 
reach Moxon, John Murray, and Long- 
mans, and the great subsequent ventures 
of Victorian days. Nor does the story end 
there; for Mr. Mumby tells us much that 
is pleasant and perceptive about the very 
newest firms of all. 

He relates hundreds of brief anecdotes, 
some of them extracted from the works of 
famous authors in the form of delightful 
comments and thumbnail sketches. He has 
an eye for historical background, trade 
practice, and changes in literary fashion; 
and knows just what the “infamous” Curll 
did and did not do to annoy, and what Mr. 
Shaw called the older publishers of his 
youth, and why Roger l'Estrange should be 
eternally execrated by publishers and authors 
alike, and who really said that Barabbas | 
was a publisher. His demonstration of the 
way in which, in the whole history of 
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publishing, a man's personality has always 
decided the fate of his business is most 
interesting; and so is the proof, which will 
surprise a few, that so far from being close- 
fisted illiterates, many publishers have been, 
or have become, authors. Dr. Johnson said 
of Davies that he had “learning enough to 
give credit to a clergyman." Dodsley, while 
still a liveried footman, began his literary 
life as poet and dramatist. George Wither, 
Godwin, Ruskin and William Morris all 
published. Moxon was a poet. Heinemann, 
unnoted by Mr. Mumby, wrote tragedies 
which were published by Lane. And among 
still more modern publishers hardly one 
has failed to produce one or several books. 
For example, Edward Garnett, whose 
influence in persuading Fisher Unwin to 
publish Conrad and whose work for Cape 
both pass unremarked. 

Mr. Mumby provides the history, Mr. 
Joseph illumines the adventure, of publish- 
ing. Mr. Joseph deals with falling markets, 
rising costs, reviews, broadcasting on books, 
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best-sellers, failures, and the need of every 
publisher for a back-list of steady sellers. 
And, just as Mr. Mumby makes the history 
absorbing, so Mr. Joseph gives life and 
popular interest to problems of to-day. He 
does this so well because he is himself a 
writer, he has been a literary agent, and he 
still reads his firm’s publications in type- 
script. Much that he says is sound, a little is 
arguable, nothing is not stimulating. One 
of his best remarks is that modern pub- 
lishers produce far too much rubbish. But, 
pace Mr. Mumby, he is not the first to 
notice this. “Good God!" wrote Wither, in 
1632, “how many dungboats full of fruitless 
works do they foist on his Majesty’s subjects; 
how many hundred reams of foolish, 
profane, and senseless ballads do they 
quarterly disperse abroad!" 

Are “they,” the publishers, to be blamed? 
Their ears cropped? Are we, the readers, to 
have our reading censored? The answers to 
these questions are given in Mr. Mumby's 
history. They are conclusive. 


CLIO—MUSE AND HANDMAID 
By E. G. CoLLEU 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. By G. M. 
Trevelyan. Longmans. 125. 6d. 

THE PRESENT NEED FOR HIS- 
TORY. By J. R. M. Butler. 
Cambridge University Press. 15. 6d. 

“What is history?” and “What is the use of 

history?" are two questions often asked and 

variously answered. Dr. Trevelyan answers 
both directly and by implication. The 
doyen of English historians approaches 

history as other men approach poetry. “I 

take delight in history, even its most 

prosaic details, because they become 
poetical as they recede into the past. The 
poetry of history lies in the quasi-miraculous 
fact that once, on this earth, once, on this 
familiar spot of ground, walked other men 
and women, as actual as we are to-day, 
thinking their own thoughts, swayed by 
their own passions, but now all gone, one 
generation vanishing after another, gone as 
utterly as we ourselves shall shortly be gone 
like ghost at cock-crow.” 

The fifty-page autobiography in which 


this passage, so reminiscent of Carlyle, 
occurs, also recalls or reveals much else 
about its writer. His first book was an 
historical study, his second dealt with the 
poetry of George Meredith. Ever devoted 
to Cambridge, he rebelled early against its 
school of “scientific? history, and he has 
passed barely half his life within the 
University. He has developed the legacy of 
humanity and the mastery of letters be- 
queathed by his great-uncle Lord Macaulay 
and his father Sir G. O. Trevelyan, while 
shedding their whiggism but not their 
liberalism in the process. This gentleman 
scholar has not always won the approval of 
strict academicians, and he is the first to 


‘admit that he has made some mistakes 


during halfa century. But it is essentially his 
merits which have made him the most 
popular and influential of living historians; 
of a score of major works, three by them- 
selves have sold two-thirds of a million 
copies. 

This new volume may be regarded as an 
anthology of the later Trevelyan. Some of 
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its pieces have been read or heard before, 
but some are entirely new, and together 
they form an attractive commentary upon 
the autobiography which prefaces them. 
Here are included studies of Milton, Crom- 
: well and Swift, a lecture of 1926 on the two- 
party system, a lay sermon on religion and 
poetry, many reflections on history, historio- 
graphy and the reader of history, and two 
skilful reconstructions of the past entitled 
Lifein Roman Britain and the Coming of the 
Anglo-Saxons respectively. 

It is largely owing to Dr. Trevelyan, says 
Professor Butler in his inaugural lecture, 
"that hardly anyone will now deny that if 
there is much in Clio that recalls the Sibyl, 
she is certainly a Muse as well.” Occupying 
the chair which Dr. Trevelyan vacated in 
order to become Master of Trinity College, 
the Professor is concerned with the tasks 
which face historians after a second world 
war. To the performance of these both the 
Sibyl and the Muse must make a contribu- 
tion. 

An immediate task is the writing of a 
new Cambridge Modern History, planned 
upon principles radically different from 
those of Acton's series fifty years ago; and 
work has already begun upon the new 
scheme in which the chapters, designed on 
topical rather than national lines, treat 
successively of the different fields of human 
activity within each period. Next, historians 
must organize themselves to deal with the 
mass of material becoming available for the 
writing of recent and contemporary history 
—"'the Era of Violence" as it will be called 
in the new Cambridge series. And here it 
will be especially the duty of the scholar to 
write for the general reader as well as for 
the professional historian, since the reading 
public is avid for readable and reliable 
accounts of what has happened in its 
lifetime. 

Lastly, looking to the future, Professor 
Butler sees in the academic study of history 
the best possible alternative to the study 
of the classics, which continues to decline. 
The prospect opened here is indeed" wide, 
and the responsibility of historians corre- 
spondingly great. But there have been, and 
are, historians of quality high enough to 
suggest that the study of history provides 
the essentials of a truly humane and liberal 
education—science, integrity and art. 
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IHE PRE-RAPHAELITES 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: His 
Friends and Enemies. By Helen 
Rossetti Angeli. Hamish Hamilton. 


I55. 
If there is a moral in the fate of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood and their circle, it 
must be that men should not band together 
closely in pursuit of an ideal, if they are 
artists, with vigorous and clashing per- 
sonalities. No community ever yielded more 
cross-hatreds and antagonisms, quarrels, 
resentments, indignations and backbitings 
than this ardent gathering that set out to 
save nineteenth-century art from fustian 
and decay. Perhaps to begin with there was 
too much love and worship between them: 
that roseate dawn was ominous. The 
outstanding emphatic views of men such as 
Rossetti, Morris, Ruskin, Swinburne, 
Whistler, and some others of lesser achieve- 
ment but no milder mien, could never be 
expected to remain in harmony, since each 
one’s primary aim was to fulfil himself. To 
weigh the rights and wrongs in such 
uneasy contacts seems in the long run 
invidious; a remoter posterity will judge 


“them, as each would have preferred, by their 


artistic merit, and let their personal] relation- 
ships alone. That time has not come yet, 
while for this hour gossip, attack, biassed 
views and conflicting allegations, amongst 
both contemporaries and later commentators, 
persist in troubling the Pre-Raphaelite air. 

Gabriel  Rossett/'s brother William 
Michael, with less of the artist’s volatile 
temperament and more of the literary man’s 
balance, was the moderate, analytical 
spokesman of the bewildering set. His 
daughter Mrs. Angeli comes now, not with 
the easy task of supplementing him, but 
determined to refute the many attacks on 
her uncle leading to a misconception and 
colouring of his character that she is eager 
to expunge. Mrs. Angeli is a practised and 
most able writer, and not only are her 
statements trenchant, firm and keen-edged, 
but the ordering and layout of her material 
are such as to impress the reader with a sense 
that here at last is the full and final discus- 
sion of all these bandied questions, based 
entirely on documentary evidence. 

She discusses in turn her uncle’s relations 
with each member of the Brotherhood and 
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its outer circle, not omitting his wife Lizzie 


and Mrs. William Morris. It is most skilfully 
and absorbingly managed, but a slight bias 
of loyalty is certainly detectable, which the 
reader must allow for and so perfect the 
portraiture himself. As shown here, all who 
quarrelled with D. G. Rossetti had some 
taint in them: Ruskin was heading for 
derangement, Swinburne was a drunkard, 
Morris had no personal enthusiasms and 
his eyes were small, Browning attacked 
Rossetti's poems spitefully. And it has to be 
remembered that the later Rossetti with his 
distressing illness and drug-taking had 
become a being inimical to nearly all 
friendships and that some of his acts sprang 
from an attitude not easily shared. What- 
ever the moral verdict and the present 
regard for Pre-Raphaelite work, no one 
need deny Rossetti’s significance in the 
history of British art and artists. It is this 
` significance that makes Mrs. Angeli’s 
exhaustive defence with its incidental 
picture of that rich community a book in 
every way worth reading. 


SYLVA NORMAN 


MR. BRIDIE'S PLAYS 


JOHN KNOX AND OTHER PLAYS. 
By James Bridie. Constable. 10s. 
Mr. Bridie has become notorious for writing 
plays which do not fulfil the brilliant 
promise of their first acts. Some account for 
this exasperating habit by asserting that he 
lacks creative ‘stamina, His mind boils with 
creative energy, but, bubble as the waters 
may, the steam after a while ceases to turn 
the wheels. Something is wrong with the 
pressure. ‘The trouble, as others see it, is that 
Mr. Bridie has not the ordinary man’s 
liking for a story. When it comes to telling 
one, they point out, he usually prefers, like 
Shakespeare, to let someone else invent it. 
Most of his best plays are certainly those 
which he has based on stories found in the 
Bible or in an old newspaper. It Depends 
What You Mean and The Foreign Reel, printed 
in the present volume, are boneless wonders 
of light entertainment. His story of the 
Glasgow doctor, Angelus, who poisons his 
womenfolk and gets an inexperienced 
colleague to sign the death certificates, has 
all the air of coming more or less ready made 
from life, but it is most effectively displayed. 
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The central figure is a delightfully sancti- 
monious humbug, and when he has served 
his turn a boldly theatrical stroke switches 
the limelight on to his dupe. Of John 
Knox's story Mr. Bridie makes little, but 
then he is chiefly concerned to exhibit the 
preacher's character in relation to the 
queen’s, just as in a later play, Daphne 
Laureola, he contrives to lock a group of 
characters into a relationship which is 
sufficiently clear and attractive to dispense 
altogether with a formal story. 

It is arguable that Mr. Bridie regards 
story on the stage as matter that must be 
worn down so that the relations of the 
characters may become more and more 
perfectly organic, and that his aim all along 
has been to free himself from the burden of 
storytelling. 

A. V. COOEMAN 


BACK-STAGE WAR 


ARMED PILGRIMAGE. By J. V. 

Davidson-Houston. Hale. 155. 
Colonel Davidson-Houston gives us a back- 
stage view of various adventurous side- 
shows in the last war. An Engineer officer 
with a gift for Eastern languages, he was 
sent in 1999 to join a military mission in 
Rumania; his task was to be the instruction 
of Rumanians in demolition work. Driven 
from there by the Germans, he moved to 
the Middle East and presently to Persia, 
where he assisted at the first meeting of 
British and Russian troops. 

Later he visited Chungking, and after- 
wards took part in the retreat from Burma— 
an interminable nightmare journey by 
train, on rafts and on foot. After a short 
spell at home and a further visit to China, 
he returned to Burma under Wingate, when 
victory was coming into view. Earlier 
chapters describe his visits to Manchuria in 
1932 and the Soviet Union in 1938. 

He could have made more of these rc- 
markable experiences; too often he writes a 
bald chronicle, and be does not always 
distinguish between details which are of 
personal interest to himself and those likely 
to interest the reader. 

But some of his encounters and conversa- 
tions with queer people in queer places are 
vividly rendered; the ramshackle atmo- 
sphere of Rumania, often reminiscent of a 
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Russian novel, comes out particularly well. 
And for those who relish vicarious travel 
and adventure off the beaten track he 
provides plenty; with some revealing side- 
lights on our wartime efforts to work with 
all sorts of strange and disconcerting allies. 


CHARLES Davy 


ART AND THE DEVIL 


DOCTOR FAUSTUS: The Life of 
the German Composer Adrian Lever- 
kühn as Told by a Friend. By 


Thomas Mann, Translated by H. T. 
Lowe-Porter. Secker G Warburg. 
155. 


In this sombre and spacious chronicle the 
author returns once again to his favourite 
theme of the relationship between creative 
genius and diseasc. It raises the whole 
problem of how far any man of compelling 
genius must forgo his ordinary humanity 
for the sake of his art; and whether genius 
is not in any case, by its Dionysiac posses- 
sion, a martyrdom involving the destruc- 
tion of the human vehicle. The outcome of 
such questioning is rather a philosophical 
treatise than & novel, in which the reader is 
involved in long passages of abstruse musical 
analysis and discourses on theology and 
demonology, set against the background of 
German life from about 1880 to the final 
horror of the German defeat of 1945. 
Following the Faust story, Leverkühn 
becomes possessed with the idea of heighten- 
ing his genius by surrendering himself to 
the powers of darkness. It is not till 
Chapter 25 that we come to tbe crucial 
pact with the Devil. The actual interview 
with the Devil, original written in the 
German of Luther's age, has been trans- 
lated into a parody of fifteenth-century 
English, with not altogether happy results. 
We are prepared to believe in the reality of 
Leverkühn's music—which is described as 
coldly intellectual, mocking and anti- 
musical in character and appears to be 
partly based on the theory and practise of 
Schónberg—but we are not nearly so 
convinced of Leverkühn's human reality. 
For this reason his tragedy remains largely 
theoretical and never moves us with the 
heart-rending terror of Marlowe's Faustus. 
This is partly due to the character of Dr. 
Zeitblom's verbose and scrupulously plod- 
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From the first issue of ** The London 


Mystery Magazine." 25. 6d. 

ding narrative. Of Dr. Zeitblom's reality, 
however, we are in no doubt, for in him 
the aüthor embodies all that was most 
lovable in the old Germany. In these two 
characters would seem to be objectified the 
two sides of the author's own nature, the 
creative artist and the scholar. 

Dr. Mann demands a good deal of 
patience from his readers; but the task of 
wending one’s way through his dense 
pages is an uncommonly rewarding one. 
Immensely learned and subtle, Dr. Faustus 
is a profound exploration of the creative 
artist's predicament in the present age. The 
translation, which is sometimes not without 
awkwardness, could have been no easy 
task. 

Pattie HENDERSON 


DYLAN THOMAS 


DYLAN THOMAS. By Henry Treece. 
Lindsay Drummond. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Thomas, a Welshman born in 1914, 
has, since 1934, published some seventy 
short poems. Almost immediately he became 
the object of legend—a major poet, a genius, 
or simply a “fake”? This is the first book on 
his highly dynamic work to appear; it is 
full of information (though the material is 
not so well laid out as it might be); it 
suffers, perhaps, from being addressed to 
the small circle of those already familiar 
with the minor poets and critics, and the 
small “highbrow” journals of the period. 
A poet so obscure as Mr. Thomas, the 
apotheosis of the non-intellectual, subjec- 
tive romanticist, cannot hope to reach a 
very wide public however powerful his 
voice—and it is certainly arresting. He 
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does not rely on any musical compulsion 
(his favourite line is a peculiarly dead 
iambic pentameter) but on very violent 
rhetoric; in a typical poem symbols of 
death and sex evolve tortuously from each 
other in a passionate attempt, as Mr. 
Thomas himself has stated, to record his 
“individual struggle from darkness towards 
some measure of light." Mr. Treece sees the 
poet as “the Freudian ‘sick man,’ whose 
world is made complete by his own art. 
Those of his readers who are ‘sick’ in the 
same way will find in Thomas...a 
reintegration of the personality in a world 
created in their own image. For them, 
Dylan Thomas will be a prophet.” 

Mr. Treece’s interpretations of these 
difficult poems are most instructive, but in 
spite of his regard for the author, he is 
bound to admit, we think rightly, that here 
is no major poetry but the amazingly 
inventive and talented product of adoles- 
cence, which has not, so far, matured. 


A. C. Bovp 


STUDY IN JEALOUSY 


THE BODY. By William Sansom. 

Hogarth Press. gs. 6d. 
For a novel so much concerned with the 
mind, The Body is a rather misleading title. 
That in question belongs to the wife of an 
inoffensive, ineffectual hairdresser, and is 
glimpsed in fleeting undress through a 
bathroom window by his new neighbour. 
From that moment twenty years of exem- 
plary married life are forgotten and Henry 
Bishop begins to suspect ‘‘goings on." On 
the slenderest of clues he builds up a case of 
mounting complicity between Charley 
Diver and Madge, his spouse. Although 
always a slightly ridiculous figure, he now 
exchanges inoffensiveness for the per- 
secuting zeal of a man with a secret mania. 
The collecting of evidence—a note in a 
diary, a cigarette stub in the bedroom—the 
pumping of acquaintance and setting of 
innocent-seeming traps to satisfy his obses- 
sion, absorb his whole energies. First-person 
narrative enables the reader to follow 
minutely the tortuous reasonings of a mind 
ridden by the demon of jealousy. The effect 
is both comic and frightening. 

If this were all, Mr. Sansom’s existing 
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reputation as a story-writer would not 
notably be enhanced. The method—viewing 
the normal world in a distorting mirror—is 
not new to him; but here he has enlarged 
his range of sensibility. The background to 
events is beautifully chosen and observed: 
Bishop’s house of decaying Victorian 
gentility, a suburban hotel bar, the old- 
fashioned shop in Seychelles Parade, a 
waterworks’ garden and a basement flat, 
all are evoked with the loving skil of a 
connoisseur in obsolescence. In this atmo- 
sphere jealousy seems to grow as naturally 
as fungus, a last manifestation of vitality 
from the wasteland of middle age. 
ALAN WALBANK 


THE WRONG SET. By Angus 
Wilson. Secker & Warburg. 8s. 6d. 
In this collection of stories Mr. Wilson's 
special gift lies in a ruthless penetration of 
facades. He attacks mainly individuals who 
are impervious to this sort of exposure, 
secure in the fraud they perpetuate on 
themselves; the spuriously “frank” character 
is a favourite with him. His characters 
reveal themselves at once through dialogue 
and his descriptions are succinct and pointed. 
Saturnalia, about a staff dance at a South 
Kensington hotel, and Realpolitik, in which 
a self-secking new director of an art gallery 
imposes a complete reversion of policy on 
his staff, combine the best of his satire with 
a compactness of construction lacking in 
the other stories. He is less successful away 
from satire, but shows, in Mother’s Sense of 
Fun, a deeper understanding of personality 
when depicting the unconscious depend- 
ence of the too loudly complaining only 

son. 


MARGARET FELL, By Isabel Ross. 
Longmans, Green. 215. 
Margaret Fell, the “Mother of Quakerism,” 
was married first to Judge Fell, of Swarth- 
moor Hall, in Lancashire, and after his 
death to George Fox. Judge Fell never 
became a Friend, but the sympathy of a 
man in his position was of great help to the 
early Quakers, and Swarthmoor Hall 
became the main centre and refuge of the 
movement in the North-west. A great deal 
of research has gone into this biography of 
Margaret Fell and her seven daughters; it 
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is too detailed for the average reader, but 
it throws much light not only on the early 
history of the movement but on the social 
conditions of the time. The savage persecu- 
tion of the gentle Friends, so surprising to 
us, was often due to their refusal to swear a 
loyal oath; quite commonly, Miss Ross tells 
us, they were suspected of being *'Tesuits in 
disguise." But the Inner Light shone 
steadfastly;- it sustained Margaret Fell 
through several imprisonments and inspired 
continually the tireless labours of her long, 
devoted life. 


AN ARMY IN EXILE. By Lt.-Gen. 
‘W. Anders. Macmillan. ats. 
Poland’s history, from the occupation by 
German and Russian forces in 1939 and the 
massacre of officers at Katyn to the tragic 
battle of Warsaw and the Yalta partition, 
provides one of the war’s blackest pages. In 
this brave and seldom bitter account 


General Anders tells his own experiences, . 


first as a “‘special” prisoner, then as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Polish Forces in Russia. 
After the agonizing rebirth of the army that 
took Monte Cassino and helped to forge 
victory in Italy, he shows how in the political 
field his countrymen were deprived of 
victory's fruits. The sources of information, 
especially from behind the iron curtain, 
and the objective style make this a first-rate 
document. 


EQUALITY. 4 By David Thomson. 


Cambridge University Press. 935. Od. 
Equality, Dr. Thomson shows, was once an 
aristocratic conception—the fellow-feeling 
of nobles who shared a superiority to the 
mass. Gradually it broadened down, 
tangled up with struggles for liberty and 
toleration, until it came to stand for the 
equal rights of citizens: a legal protection 
against the harsh consequences of allowing 
natural inequalities free play. How much 
further it can go—particularly towards 
economic equality, or at least “‘fair shares" 
—without invoking tyrannical social disci- 
plne, is a problem we are wrestling with 
to-day. This small book provokes thought; 
it valuably sets the various meanings of 
equality in their historical perspective, and 
brings them finally into relation with the 
contemporary social scene. 
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THE ATOMIC AGE: The Sir Halley 
Stewart Lectures for 1948. Allen &? 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

These six lectures by eminent authorities 

give a sombre but useful survey of the 

atomic energy outlook in various fields. 

Professor P. M. S. Blackett, on the military 

implications (the theme of his recent book), 

pays strangely little attention to the after- 
effects of atom-bombing ın making cities 
and districts radioactive and uninhabitable 
for long periods. Bertrand Russell believes 

(differing somewhat from Mr. Lionel 

Curtis, who also deals with political ques- 

tions) that peace can be secured only by 

American world rule. Professor M. L. 

Oliphant sketches the scientific back- 

ground; Mr. R. F. Harrod criticizes some 

common estimates of the economic benefits 
promised by atomic power; and Professor 

D. W. Brogan discusses America’s readiness 

for her new responsibilities as the Atlas of 

our age. 


AN ESSAY ON THE CONTENT OF 
EDUCATION. By Eric James. 
Harrap. 5s. 

Believing that too much attention is given 
to the methods and organization of educa- 
tion in Britain, to the neglect of considera- 
tion of what should be taught, the High 
Master of Manchester Grammar School 
discusses the content of primary, secondary 
and university education in relation to the 
needs of modern industrial and democratic 
society. Especially valuable is his examina- 
tion of the overcrowded curriculum in 
schools and of the charges that universities 
indulge in over-specialization of study. He 
is an enthusiastic Platonist, and his plea for 
rethinking educational aims in humanist 
terms is eloquent and penetrating. 


THE ADMIRABLE LADY MARY. 
By Lewis Gibbs. Dent. 155. 
There may be two, or twenty, opinions as to 
the admirableness of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Pope admired, or pretended 
admiration: and then turned to savage 
satire. Mr. Gibbs at the safe distance of two 
centuries produces without adulation a 
portrait that almost wins us by its sheer 
vitality. Courage, a hard, generally cruel 
wit, an ability to face life within her own 
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privileged  circle—and that was cruel 
enough—a gift of letter-writing for which 
posterity in general is grateful (there are 
‘ungrateful exceptions)—these are her en- 
dowments. The reader must decide for hım- 
self^whether they make her admirable. She 
lives, at least. 


ON BEING CANADIAN. By The 
Right Hon. Vincent Massey. Dent. 
- 125. 6d. 
Mr. Mássey was High Commissioner for 
Canada in London from 1935 to 1946, and 
. before that had served as Canadian Mini- 
ster to the United States. Able to view 
Canadian national growth and character 
with a certain detachment and in the round, 
and to assess subtly the connections of his 
country with the United States on one hand 
and the British Commonwealth on the other, 
he has written an admirable book. If Canada 
is to be the keystone of the Atlantic defence 
system, the fabric of her nationality becomes 
of topical interest: and Mr. Massey serves 
as an eloquent and especially well-qualified 
interpreter. 


TWO MEMOIRS. By John Maynard 
Keynes. Introduced by David Garnett. 
Hart-Daots. VE 6d. 

These two memoirs written by the late Lord 

Keynes are published posthumously at his 

own request. They were written to be 

enjoyed by a small circle of intimate 
friends. One concerns an important his- 
torical moment—his negotiations with Dr. 

Melchior of the German delegation during 

the Paris Conference of 1919, over the lifting 

of the blockade. The other 1s personal 
recollections of the early rgoo’s and the 
beliefs shared by Keynes and his Cambridge 
and Bloomsbury contemporaries. Both are 
fine examples of his charm of writing, and 
both throw considerable light on the 
moulding of his mind and his place in 
British history. 


MALTA. By Sir Harry Luke. 
155. 

In this well-illustrated, well-documented 

volume a former Lieutenant-Governor pays 

appreciative tribute to an island whose 

people and strategic position provide a 

unique link between occidental and oriental 


Harrap. 
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history. His method is informal and selec- 
tive. Vignettes of various epochs follow 
naturally from accounts of Malta’s classical 
remains and relics of the Knights of St. 
John, from exploration of the three cities 
and the ornate churches and palaces. There 
are also notes in passing from visitors— 
Byron, Edward Lear,’ Disraeli, Hester 
Stanhope. Wide learning and research, yet 
clearly a labour of love. 


NO IDLE WORDS. By Ivor Brown. 
Cape. 6s. 

The fifth in Mr. Ivor Brown's series of word 
books is as fresh as its predecessors. Recom- 
mended by critics in the past as Bed Books, 
they were in part, the author informs us, 
written in bed. This one provides many 
spells of browsing among strange as well as 
familiar words, the former being supported 
with quotations from our literature. Mr. 
Brown notes down his finds in gentle prose, 
especially agreeable in a book unsuited to 
sustained reading but one that can be 
dipped into at will. 


SELECTED POEMS. By Dorothy 
Wellesley. Williams &@ Norgate. 
10s. 6d. 


Perhaps an author is not always the best 
judge of his work; certainly this selection 
from Poems of Ten Years, Lost Planet and other 
Poems, and Desert Wells is curiously uneven. 
The poems are grouped under such headings 
as "Poetry of Every Day,” “Travel Poems," 
“Life, Love and Death,” Few contemporary 
writers can evoke the atmosphere of a place 
with such magic, or depict a world seen 
through the naked imagination of a child 
so surely. But the exhilarating colour and 
precision is, on the whole, dimmed when she 
attempts a larger canvas. W. B. Yeats, 
however, was a great admirer of her 


philosophic poems. 


THE WORLD IS WIDE ENOUGH. 

By Percy Coates. Lehmann. 105. 6d. 
Using fiction to fill out a pattern of unusual 
facts, Mr. Coates has told the story of his 
youth, and of all youth, with its battles and 
dreams. At fourteen Ellis, the miner’s 
stepson, leaves home to seek his fortune. He 
comes up the hard way, selling papers, 
fruit picking, navvying, fighting in fair- 
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ROMANCE of the BOSPHORUS 
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grounds, until he reaches London and 
success as a professional boxer. During 
these years of struggle for existence he is 
given, here, an ideal companion, Mark. 
By the warmth and gentleness of their 
friendship the harsh realism of life in city 
streets and colliery countrysides undergoes 
a subtle, poetical change. 


THE LAND OF ITALY. By Jasper 
More. Batsford. 18s. 

Takes us over Italy and Sicily with dis- 
criminating attention to what is worth while 
for those who are interested in architecture, 
natural scenery, the inhabitants and the 
, historic background. The author has his 
own individual tastes, but they are catholic 
enough to give satisfying clues to the travel- 
ler. Little that is essential 1s left out, but the 
book does not give the impression of being 
overcrowded. Sensible, well-informed, re- 
freshing, and well illustrated. 


NEVILLE STUART TALBOT, 1879- 
` 1943: A Memoir. By F. H. Brabant. 
S.C.M. Press. 85. 6d. — 
The late Neville Talbot, Bishop of Pretoria, 
was one of the great figures of the Anglican 
Church in the present century. . Canon 
Brabant tells the story of his life, from his 
youth at Haileybury and Oxford (and in 


the Boer War), through his period of service - 


as chaplain of Balliol and as army chaplain 
in the First World War, to his episcopacy at 
"Pretoria between 1920 and 1933. Active in 
the Student Christian Movement and 
always holding strong views vigorously 
expressed, he played a vital part in Church 
life during the inter-war years, not as 
theologian but as active churchman. The 
Memoir does justice to an impressive 
Christian life. 


THE ETHICS OF ADVERTISING. 
By F. P. Bishop. Hale. 105. 6d. 
Following his successful book on The 
Economics of Advertising, Mr. Bishop turns 
now to the wider implications of the 
subject. Advertising, he recognizes, has been 
forcibly attacked on various grounds: for 
promoting the materialistic philosophy of 
"consumptionism," for misleading the 
public and for corrupting the Press. He 
discusses these and other criticisms very 
fairly, though without perhaps always 
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disposing of them, and proceeds to such 
further topics as “‘truth in advertising," the 
relation of advertising to modern psychology 
and propaganda, and its bearing on 
democratic liberties and the post-war 
situation of Britain. He has written a 
thoughtful and useful survey of advertising 
aims and methods, showing how far- 
reaching are the social issues raised. 


THE PEACEFUL REVOLUTION: 
Speeches by The Rt. Hon. Herbert 
Morrison. Allen @ Unwin. 7s. 64d. 

This second volume of collected speeches by 

the Lord President of the Council embodies 

the reflections and major public addresses 
of one of the most pithy speakers in the 

Labour Party. All made since the 

elections of 1945, &hd all were delivered 

outside Parhament. They range in topic 
from broad surveys of Britain’s productive 
effort to examinations of new opportunities 
for scientists and engineers and acid attacks 
on the Communist Party, They are out- 


. standing for their vigour and simplicity of 


expression, as well as for the hard and clear 
thought which has gone into their com- 
position. 


POLITICS AND PERSONS. 
Father St. John B. Groser. 
Press. 75. Od. 

An Anglican priest, beloved by the Lon- 
doners of Stepney and Poplar, among whom 
he has lived and worked for twenty-five 
years, here expounds some of his experiences 
and the conclusions he draws from them for 
the future of Socialism 1n Britain. He is a 
former colleague of George Lansbury and 
a stalwart supporter of the Labour Party, 
and sees in the social and economic reforms 
achieved since 1945 a “third way" between 
Soviet communism and American capi- 
talism. The book is attractive and stimu- 
lating by reason of its passionate sincerity 
and concern for human personality, no less 
than for its astute comments on Britain 
to-day. 


HOW TO OBTAIN BRITISH 

BOOKS. The Publishers’ Association. 
A guide for booksellers. Gives a classified 
list of British publishers and exporters, and 
notes about the procedure for importing 
British books into foreign countries. 
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THE PRESS UNDER CRITICISM 


F some have supposed that there are dark and sinister forces 
Possess at work behind the British Press, their fears 

should be dispelled by the Report of the Royal Commission 
which for two years has been exhaustively taking and sifting 
evidence. As to the character of the newspapers themselves, 
they are on sale every day on the bookstalls, and can be judged 
by any reader who chooses to examine them—no Royal Com- 
mission was needed to inform them. But such a body can tell 
us authoritatively and usefully whether there is or is not any- 
thing behind the scenes which the Government or the public 
ought to know; and it may be able to recommend measures for 
improving the situation. When the Report says that “it is 
generally agreed that the British Press is inferior to none in the 
world," that is a conclusion that might have been reached by 
any intelligent travelled person. But it tells us what we might not 
so easily have known when it adds: "It is free from corruption; 
both those who own the Press and those who are employed on 
it would universally condemn the acceptance or soliciting of 
bribes.” 

Similarly it is worth while to have it set on record that “the 
public can dismiss from its mind any misgiving that the Press 
is mysteriously financed and controlled by hidden influences, 
and that it is open to the exercise of corrupt pressure from self- 
seeking outside sources." It is not quite so easy to dispose of the 
influence which advertisers may have in securing editorial 
publicity for the subjects which concern them. But that they 
are able to influence the editorial policy of a newspaper is 
denied. The Commission received evidence of only one attempt 
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by an advertiser to do so. “An editor," said a spokesman of 
the Advertising Association, “who thinks more of his adver- 
tisers than of his readers will soon have neither advertisers nor . 
readers to think of" That is a sound view now generally 
accepted. It was not always so. The present writer had direct 
evidence concerning a respected newspaper proprietor who, 
many years ago, said to his literary editor: "Granted that 
reviews should be entirely uninfluenced by advertisers, would 
it not be possible, in the case of two books of equal merit, one 
of which is published by an advertiser and the other not, to 
select for review the former rather than the latter?" It is only 
fair to say that even in those less enlightened days, the pro- 
prietor was persuaded to take the more disinterested view. 

One of the gravest charges that have been brought against 
the British newspaper Press is, not that it is unduly influenced 
by the Government or by political party machines, but that 
too much power is concentrated in the hands of a few men 
controlling heavily capitalized companies. The Commission 
has given much attention to this subject, and especially to the 
operations of chain companies owning many newspapers in 
different parts of the country. They conclude that the case 
against chains has been overstated. Since 1932 only two 
examples can be cited of independent papers competing against 
chain papers having to cease publication. It is admitted that 
there is a considerable concentration of capital under the 
control of chain companies; but there are five of them, and 
two of these are smaller financially than several undertakings 
not classed as chains. While the Commission would deprecate 
any extension of the chain system, it thinks the objections to 
the present ownership would be met if a chain newspaper were 
clearly identified as such. 

But the Report is very far from giving the impression that all 
is for the best in the best of all possible worlds. Partisanship, 
it is admitted, is present in some degree in all the papers. 
Here it is necessary to make a distinction. It is a function of 
the Press to present comment as well as news. A paper usually 
stands for a distinctive policy and is likely to support one of the 
political parties; and that being so, in the space given to edi- 
torial comment it will be frankly and not improperly partisan. 
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. What is not justifiable 1s that views should be allowed to colour 
and distort the news. This distortion, it is pointed out, is more 
marked in the popular than in the quality Press, and in the 
national Press more than in the provincial. But it must be 
insisted that the distortion of news arises not only from the 
desire to press editorial opinions; it is due far more to the 
purpose of tickling the palate of the unfastidious reader with 
odds and ends of news which, receiving excessive space, put 
the whole picture of current events out of focus. A high stan- 
dard of journalism demands, in the words of the Report, 
"truth and absence of excessive bias"; while these demands 
are "fully or almost fully met" in a number of quality papers, 
the popular papers fall short, and indulge in a “‘triviality and 
sensationalism" attributable mainly to competition for mass 
circulation. This charge is qualified by the statement that the 
daily newspapers cannot afford to neglect important news; and 
the British Press as a whole "can be relied on to act with a 
due sense of its responsibilities in a crisis clearly affecting the 
national welfare." 

There is a cynical view which is still sometimes heard that, 
since a newspaper is a commercial concern, it is the business 
of its controllers to give the public what it wants. But it is not 
allowable even for the vendors of patent medicines freely to 
distribute poisonous drugs, and a far greater responsibility lies 
upon those who have great power in the Press not to distribute 
poison to the mind. It is not so easy, however, to pronounce 
on the poisonous character of an idea as on that of a drug, 
and any attempts to make and enforce distinctions between 
the qualities of ideas would at once become an interference 
with liberty of thought. The remedy would be worse than the 
disease. 

Nationalization of newspaper enterprise is unthinkable in a 
free country, and not a single witness called by the Commission 
recommended it. For the same reason the Report rejects a 
suggestion that papers should be owned by Government- 
licensed corporations. '"TIo forbid any individual or group of 
individuals to publish a newspaper would be an unwarrantable 
interference with the liberty of the individual and the freedom 
of the Press." But it does not tell us how to get over the difficulty 
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that in fact no individual under modern conditions could start 
a new national paper without an initial capital of several 
million pounds. 

The recommendation that the Press itself should establish 
a General Council of the Press to watch and safeguard its 
freedom, to encourage responsibility, further the efficiency of 
the profession and represent it on suitable occasions has not 
been very warmly received in the newspapers, though most 
agree that it could do no harm. But the proposal rests upon an 
indisputable fact, that the reform of a free Press must rest 
mainly with the Press itself, and on the sense of responsibility 
of those who conduct it. 

lhere are too few national papers, fewer than there were 
fifty years ago. A popular paper priced at a penny cannot 
subsist with a circulation of less than about a million and a 
half; and the quality papers, at a higher price, subsisting on a 
relatively small circulation, are beyond the means and the 
tastes of.the masses. The report notes the gap between the 
quality and the popular papers. There are not enough journals 
of the intermediate type, sold at a low price but meeting the 
needs of that growing public which is dissatished with the 
standards of the mass-produced papers. It is not, perhaps, 
over-sanguine to mention two hopes of improvement. One is 
that the more fastidious public will continue to grow. The 
other is that there will be proprietors of faith—and they already 
exist—who will do all in their power to improve the quality of 
mass-produced papers and satisfy a public not at present suffi- 
ciently catered for. The general conclusion arrived at is that 
the best British papers are very good indeed, and that the worst, 
for all their commercialism and their triviality, are not so bad 
as they might be. It is healthy for the Press itself that it should 
be the subject of wide-spread criticism such as has been pro- 
voked by this sensible and wisely unadventurous report. 
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THE STUFF OF A NATION 
By R. C. K. Ensor 
Member of the Royal Commission on Population 


HE Report of the Royal Commission on Population (in 

Great Britain) took five years to produce and is a state 

paper of exceptional interest.* In more ways than one 
the population of a country conditions everything else in it. 
Yet, hitherto, extremely little attention has been paid to it by 
British statesmen, and the Treasury has been allowed to go on 
taxing married people more than unmarried and heaping 
discouragements on parentage. Decennial censuses have been 
taken, but (save in 1911) upon lines which provided little means 
of measuring *trends." 

Members of the public at large have been encouraged to 
attach undue importance to the crude excess of births over 
deaths and the fact that the population is still growing. In 
themselves such figures can convey an entirely wrong impres- 
sion. l'or instance, if we compare the decade 1871—81 with the 
decade 1931-41, we find that in the latter our population was 
nearly 60 per cent. greater. But the deaths were 172,000 less, 
and the births were 2,908,000 less. The deaths reduction means 
a corresponding increase in the pensionable aged; the births 
reduction means that the number of Britons between twenty and 
thirty available in 1961 for the nation's active purposes will 
actually be about 3 millions less than it was in the first year of 
the twentieth century. The latter figure implies that for prac- 
tical purposes 1961 will find us a much smaller and weaker 
nation than 19ori did; and nothing that can happen in the 
interval can avert that, except indeed (which could hardly 
happen) a mass immigration of 3 million young adults. 

That example may serve to illustrate two points—the failure 
of mere surface arithmetic to show the true state of the nation, 
and the way in which what has already happened in this 
sphere predetermines the nation's strength twenty years ahead. 

Is there an optimum population for Great Britain? and if so, 
what is it? The Commission examined this question from many 
different angles, and recognized that the answer must depend 
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to some extent on factors still uncertain. But they had “no 
hesitation in concluding that a replacement size of family is 
desirable in Great Britain at the present time." How then— 
since mere excess of births over deaths can so mislead us—can we 
judge at what level a population is replacing itself? Several 
ways of answering that question had been evolved before the 
Commission sat, the latest and most fashionable being the “Net 
Reproduction Rate" invented by the late Dr. Kuczinski, a 
member until his death of the Commission's advisory committee 
on statistics. A paper by Mr. W. B. A. Hopkin, the Commis- 
sion's assistant-secretary, which is printed after the report, 
shows reasons for narrowing the usefulness of the Net Repro- 
duction Rate, and advances a new basis of calculation, Average 
Family Size. A special Family Census taken by the Commission 
in 1946 with the help of certain Government departments 
allowed the latter to be calculated more reliably than would 
otherwise have been possible. 

The concept Average Family Size enables the statistician to 
iron out to a considerable extent such violent fluctuations of the 
birth-rate as resulted from the late war. What happened there 
was a temporary great increase in marriages followed by a 
similar increase in births. But the change was one in timetable 
only; the marriages would have occurred anyhow within a few 
years; and (this is the important point) Average Family Size 
remained, so far as we can judge, unaltered. What then is the 
figure for Average Family Size to-day, and what the figure 
needed, if the nation is to reproduce itself? 'The answer to the 
first question is 2:2 and the answer to the second is 2-4. At first 
blush the gap between them, which works out to only two per 
ten families, may seem nothing to make a song about. 

But it is not so simple as that. The fall of the figure to 2-2 
(from between 5$ and 6 in the mid-Victorian era) has been 
undoubtedly due to the spread of deliberate family limitation. 
lhis spread has not been complete and, humanly speaking, 
will go further, making the real gap to be bridged considerably 
wider. Again it must be remarked that 2-4 is an average for all 
families, including those where for physical reasons the marriage 
is sterile or where through marrying late or an unfortunate first 
confinement the parents cannot have tbeir full quota of children. 
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If the average is to be maintained, the parents who are fully 
able to must have not 2:4 children, but about four. That target 
is a long way from the one-child and two-child families which 
prevailed during the inter-war period in virtually all classes. 
In order to attain it, social and economic changes will be needed; 
we shall not get there simply by jogging along. 

Why do people limit their families? Asked the question, they 
will give any of a dozen reasons, more or less fanciful—often 
any rather than the right one. But there can be little doubt that 
the main motive is economic. And it is very important to 
understand how it operates. It operates within classes rather 
than between them, and is much more felt within the better-off 
classes than in the worst-off. People are deterred from parentage, 
not because all parents are poorer than all non-parents—for 
clearly they are not—but because all parents are poorer than 
all non-parents zn the same class. 

In the manual working class a family with many children 
falls below the poverty line; indeed recent social surveys have 
shown that that is now where below-the-line poverty chiefly 
occurs—in families with several dependent children. In the 
other classes parentage means being deprived of things which 
the other members of the class take for granted—all the normal 
luxuries and many of the normal conveniences which those 
others enjoy. It would be difficult to exaggerate the all-pervad- 
ing handicap which parentage nowadays involves. In the most 
literal sense it is “imprudent” to be a parent; and the result is 
that the prudent persons (who, as a rule, may be taken to 
represent the human stocks most worth reproducing) tend at 
almost all social levels to have the smallest families. This was 
not always so; it is the fruit of social developments especially 
marked in the last seventy years. 

It follows that flat-rate reliefs, like the present family allow- 
ances, can produce no effect except at the bottom. 'They may 
rescue the families now below the poverty line, and they are 
well justified on that ground; but they would make no difference 
to the birth-rate of the professional classes, even if the Treasury 
had not there had the beautiful idea of charging income-tax on 
them! Of course if no question of quality arose, that might not 
matter; we might solve the mere numerical problem by bribing 
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those lowest in the income scale to have large families. But 
however disputable some eugenic doctrines may have been, the 
broad fact that human stocks vary very widely in respect of 
their heritages of natural ability cannot be doubted, nor that 
with the increased opening of opportunity to talent the members 
of these abler stocks are more and more finding their way 
upwards into the higher strata of society. Indeed, the nation's 
present educational policy, which does not merely provide 
ladders, but toothcombs the whole school population in its 
endeavour to find able children to climb them, can only end by 
segregating inherited ability very largely towards the top. 

Thus the low size of families at the higher income levels, 
which has been marked now for three-quarters of a century, 
presents itself as a first-class national peril. Though for the 
reasons just given it has not yet reached its peak, one naturally 
asks whether there may already be discovered any signs of its 
working. The answers given to the Commission by half a dozen 
scientists of great eminence working in different fields suggests 
that in fact there may. The evidence which they adduce is in 
each case explicable on the hypothesis of a decline in the 
nation's stock of natural ability, and not easily explicable on 
any other; and the agreement about this between thinkers 
pursuing different lines of approach is one of the most gravely 
disquieting features in the whole report. 

lhe remedies which the Commission recommends fall 
broadly under two headings—social services and money 
payments. Both are no doubt needed. On the Continent, to 
which the Commission paid considerable attention, the social 
service approach is particularly well studied in Sweden; while 
in France, where the population problem has come home to the 
politicians more than in England, money payments are now 
made on a much higher scale than any contemplated here, 
and on a quite different system, which throws the main cost on 
the respective industries. The Commission's social service 
proposals have the advantage of being for the most part things 
which ought to be done irrespective of their effect on popula- 
tion. Their weak point is that, taken alone, they may not have 
much effect on population. It is otherwise with the proposals 
for money payments. They seem far more likely to raise the 
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birth-rate; but for thelr direct demand on a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to be met, he would need to have that intelligent 
appreciation of the importance of the population question in 
itself, which in the past so few British statesmen have ever had. 

The question is emphatically not one which brooks delay— 
which can with impunity be allowed to drift until easier times 
make it easier to deal with. As was shown at the beginning, this 
is a field where causes predetermine effects for long periods 
ahead. Ifa particular kind of eggs are laid, nothing can prevent, 
two decades hence, a particular kind of chickens from coming 
home to roost. As between the problems of quantity and 
quality, it is hard to say which matters most; for both are vital. 
More than twenty-three centuries ago the great Greek historian 
Thucydides put in the mouth of the great Athenian statesman 
Pericles the saying that ‘‘a city is made not by its walls but by 
its men.” To realize that is the first step towards any sensible 
population policy. 


ULSTER WRITERS 


By ROBERT GREACEN 


LSTER has always, even in ancient times, tended to 
have a personality separate from the rest of Ireland: 


This then, my country, not parturient, 

but boulder-sterile, cragging harsh and bare... 
as John Hewitt puts it. There had been the old sagas of the 
Gaelic world, but few eighteenth century survivals such as one 
has in the Munster poets of the “hidden” Ireland. From the 
Scottish settlers and the basic native stock has grown the present 
industrial importance of Belfast and its hinterland; and from 
this area of linen mills and shipyards, of little towns and 
unspoilt valleys a literature has sprung. 

This literature has been closely identified with English 
patterns. In the nineteenth century there had been William 
Allingham and Sir Samuel Ferguson, Ulster men of letters and 
scholarship who achieved a considerable success in their own 
_ lifetime: Allingham became a figure of consequence in London, 
though it always remained his wish that Ulster country people 
would sing his songs without knowing the name of the author. 
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A. E., or George William Russell to use his real name, who 
overlapped into the twentieth century, is probably the most 
versatile and important of all Ulster writers; he had that rare 
combination of poetic fervour and intense interest in the 
arts on the one hand, and, on the other, an equally ardent 
interest in practical affairs and politics. Poet, mystic, organiser 
of rural co-operative societies, painter, editor and journalist— 
his versatility and zest for living was enormous. His place in 
the Irish Literary Renascence is next to that of W. B. Yeats. 
Ironically enough he gave his genius to the South. 

Then there have been Joseph Campbell, the lyric poet; 
Robert Lynd, brilliant and gentle essayist who recently cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday; Forrest Reid whose perceptive 
and elegant prose has been admired by critics such as E. M. 
Forster; and St. John Ervine, dramatist and forthright critic 
of the theatre—and the younger generation. Their work 
reveals here and there distinctive Ulster characteristics, though 
for the most part it has been readily assimilated into the main 
body of English writing. 

During the past ten years, Northern Irish poetry has been 
specially fertile: John Hewitt, for instance, has come to his 
- full stature as a poet in the naturalist tradition of Clare and 
Edward Thomas, though perhaps his chief influence is Robert 
Frost. He displays a lavish wealth of natural image and meta- 
phor, surprising in a townsman; his diction, sparing and exact, 
reflects country rhythms. In vocabulary this “sponsor of Ulster 
regionalism" (to use his own phrase) differs somewhat from 
the English poets, for he attempts to use the idiom of the area, 
and to preserve some of those hard and careful words that 
linger on in a speech nearer in some respects to Elizabethan 
than current usage. Of Hewitt’s generation the other out- 
standing poet is W. R. Rodgers; his verse, usually urban and 
sophisticated, occasionally integrates natural sights and sounds, 
and Irish topography: 

Bearnagh and Lamigan and Chimney Rock 
Spelga, Pulgrave and Gove—all these names lie 


Silently in my grass-grown memory, 
Each one bright and steady as a frog's eye. 


The content of his work, if not always individual in thought, 
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usually manages to be arresting and fresh in statement. 

The poets of a still younger generation found themselves 
beginning to write during the early years of the late War; 
like their English contemporaries they had tended to be 
politically disillusioned at an early age, so they were forced to 
construct for themselves essentially personal philosophies. Now 
I do not mean that they veered towards escapism or the denial 
of man's social and political nature. They did repudiate the 
idea that social change in itself was a final end or that it could 
be satisfactorily achieved without reference to individual 
conscience; they affirmed the thesis that society 1s indeed a 
totality of persons, and not a mere abstract concept. John 
Gallen was a poet whose untimely death in India, in 1947, 
on the eve of demobilisation, deprived us of an original and a 
metaphysical mind. He had written only a handful of poems, 
yet several of them reveal, despite clear influence from T. 5. 
Eliot and Dylan Thomas, an early maturing—and fusion—of 
thought and action. The work of Roy McFadden, another 
young poet of this generation, is preoccupied, to an even 
greater extent than Gallen's, with violence and uncertainty in 
human affairs; yet he has written several gentle and moving 
lyrics that may be found in his collections Swords and Plough- 
shares and Flowers for a Lady. 

In imaginative prose the most mature and accomplished 
writer, now that Forrest Reid is dead, is undoubtedly Michael 
McLaverty. In McLaverty's hands the short story is lyrical, 
fluid, as clear and steady-coursing as an Ulster stream; mood 
and character and background are blended so skilfully that 
the seams are rarely visible. At his best in depicting children 
and old people he is sometimes less sure with his characters in 
middle life. Perhaps that is because only the very old or the 
very young can attain to the candid, sympathetic, almost 
Chekovian detachment, that gentle tolerance that lies at the 
root of his own philosophy. With practice in the handling of 
character and situation—for he has little to learn as a purely 
descriptive writer—McLaverty may well become of major 
significance. Already, with four novels and a volume of short 
stories behind him, he is a writer not of promise but of very 
considerable achievement. 
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The Ulster theatre still flourishes, especially in the rural 
areas where canned entertainments are less easy to find. In 
Belfast the Group Theatre tries to maintain a reasonably high 
level of production in repertory—and with considerable 
success. George Sheils, Joseph 'Tomelty and Jack Loudan are 
among the Ulster playwrights whose work has been staged in 
this struggling little Theatre. 

George Sheils’ comedies, well-constructed as they normally 
are, hold up a necessary mirror to the rural scene; but they 
lack that intellectual depth which would make them equally 
valid outside Ireland. In farce, Joseph Tomelty has no rival; 
and his very success in exploiting the humours of the politico- 
religious tensions in Belfast life have obscured his efforts as a 
serious dramatist; two of his best plays have been performed 
in the Abbey Theatre in Dublin. Loudan’s Henry joy McCracken, 
which celebrates a famous Belfastman of the late-eighteenth 
century, is one of the best essays in recent years in the recasting 
of local history. A woman dramatist, Patricia O'Connor, made 
quite a stir with her Highly Efficient, which severely criticised 
the school inspection system in Northern Ireland. The subject, 
translated into warmly human terms, found a wide audience. 
To many potential dramatists Group Theatre production means 
recognition and encouragement in their own area. It is not 
surprising therefore that the Theatre directors, conscious of 
their responsibility, are constantly looking for new talent. 

lhe younger Ulster writers, it should be stressed, do not 
function as a group, although several of them are personal 
friends who live in the vicinity of Belfast. This lack of group 
coherence is due to the tendency towards emphatic individual 
expression and to the fact that they share no accepted set of 
literary and philosophical values; but they have in common 
the same tightly-knit environment, and the qualities of directness 
and concrete thinking so typical of the Ulster community: 
There can be no doubt that the Ulster region, small as it is in 
extent and population, has no lack of serious writers, the best 
of whom are deservedly making reputations for themselves 
outside the confines of their own province. 


GLASGOW'S SHIPS AND SLUMS 


By ALASTAIR HETHERINGTON 


| Y J HILE Edinburgh plays, Glasgow works. So, at least, 

many Glasgow citizens would say. They would be 

being unjust to the Scottish capital, yet there is a 

grain of truth in the saying. It is typical of the two cities' 

different interests that this September, while Edinburgh holds 

its third Festival of Music and Drama, Glasgow is housing the 
Scottish Industries Exhibition. 

The juxtaposition is historically recent. Until the eighteenth 
century Glasgow was a cathedral and university town, a small 
community which in Stuart times one party of English 
visitors compared with Oxford and admired for its “pleasant- 
ness of sight, sweetness of air, and delightfulness of gardens 
and orchards enriched with most delicious fruits." 

The change began in 1707, when Scotland's union with 
England gave Glasgow's merchants free trade with the English 
colonies, a right rapidly exploited. A hundred years later the 
Industrial Revolution led to the development of Lanarkshire's 
coal and ironstone deposits, and as steam-driven ships with 
steel hulls replaced wooden sailing vessels so shipbuilding 
migrated from the English rivers to the north, especially to the 
Clyde. With the growth of heavy industries the new city sur- 
rounded and swallowed the old. 

To-day, Glasgow and its down-river neighbours build one- 
fifth of the world's ships, including in recent years the liners 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth and the battleship Vanguard, 
besides smaller craft of every kind. Engineering, spinning, 
sugar refining, and distilling are among its other industries. 
It will soon contain one of the most powerful atom-breaking 
research plants in Europe. In population it is the second 
city of Britain; but in filth and squalor it may well be the first. 
The thirteenth-century cathedral is now surrounded by slums, 
while nearby on the site of the old university is a railway 
goods yard. Of the “‘orchards and delicious fruits" no trace 
remains. 

To understand contemporary Glasgow one must appreciate 
both its physical grimness and the greatness of its products. 
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Many of its citizens are as well aware of one as of the other, 
and in this Glasgow differs from most cities. When one of 
the shipyards launches a new vessel, even if it is only a small 
cargo coaster, the wives and families of the men who have 
worked on her come to watch the event. They come to see 
what their men have built and they take pride in the achieve- 
ment. Their cheers as the ship goes down the slipway are 
sincere, if often restrained. They know that “Clyde-built’’ is 
the highest recommendation a ship can have. 

In the streets, too, the city's products are to be seen. At 
midday in Sauchiehall Street window-shoppers may turn to 
see a massive railway locomotive being towed to the docks for 
shipment to Bengal or Brazil; and heavy sections of machinery 
may pass on long transporters, going, perhaps, to a Highland 
hydro-electric scheme. 

The city’s skylines are well signposted. The main road and 
railway from the south come into Glasgow beside the glare of 
coke ovens and the complex structure of Clydebridge steel- 
works; the tenement dweller from eastern Glasgow must pass 
near the great furnaces of Parkhead forge, or in the northern 
districts he will see the batteries of black chimneys at the 
Garngad and Springburn foundries; and in the west of the town 
tall clusters of cranes mark the individual docks and shipyards. 

lhere must, of course, be people who are conscious only of 
the routine of office and home, cinema and sports stadium. 
But they are probably proportionately fewer in Glasgow than 
in most other cities. A further indication of this is that while 
the Scottish Industries Exhibition is open it can rely on a big 
attendance of Glasgow people, who will enjoy seeing the 
tubes, turbines, carpets, compasses, and whisky which they 
make. A curious taste, the Edinburgh man or English visitor 
may say, but a healthy one for all that. 

So much for the greatness; what of the grimness? There is 
flenty of it. The Gorbals gang fights are known far outside 
Scotland—unfairly, in the view of Garngad boys, who believe 
that they themselves are tougher. It is only thanks to an over- 
worked police force that post-war law-breaking has been 
much less than in the depression of 1930-35. 

Bad housing is part cause of the criminal record. Just under 
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a quarter of a million people in the city live crowded into tall 
tenements with a density of over 400 persons to the acre, and 
more than half of Glasgow's citizens live in areas where the 
density is above 200 persons per acre. By modern planning 
standards, 120 to the acre is usually regarded as the maximum. 

lenements can, of course, be far from slum-like. In the 
western districts there are five-storey sandstone blocks, set at 
right angles to the main thoroughfares and separated by trees. 
They are quiet, pleasant, and of architectural distinction. But 
where—as is most common-—the tenements rise as drab grey 
cliffs along canyons of streets, they have only the virtue of 
uniformity. And these squalid blocks are often -cramped 
between shipyards and main roads, or between factories 
and railways, so they suffer also from industrial soot and 
noise. 

Clearance of the worst areas is going on slowly, but it will 
be a generation at least before overcrowding is eliminated. 
One difficulty is that the city has no room to spread. It 1s 
congested along the Clyde valley and fringed by hills on both 
sides. To build on the hills is impossible because they are too 
steep and exposed or are without possible water supplies. 
The few remaining unbuilt areas in the valley should be 
preserved to give a little green amid the grey and black. 

Glasgow must therefore lower its population or heighten its 
buildings. The lowering might be possible through satellite 
towns, and one has been started at East Kilbride, beyond the 
first range of hills; but East Kilbride as a separate community 
looks like attracting people from other parts of Scotland, and 
it may in the end contribute little to easing Glasgow’s problem. 
To heighten buildings as the city is redeveloped is Glasgow 
Corporation’s policy, and provided spacing is adequate it 
seems good sense; but it is slow and expensive, and it will be 
many years before twelve storeys become the standard size for 
buildings. 

Unemployment has been another aspect of Glasgow’s 
grimness. Fortunately that is not the case to-day, although the 
percentage of unemployed is still above the British average. 
But the depressions of 1921-23 and 1930-35 have left bitter 
memories and acute sensitiveness about the future. During 
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those years unemployment reached peak figures at about 
thirty per cent, affecting the whole life of Clydeside. 

The dominance of shipbuilding and marine engineering over 
the economy of Glasgow is the main reason for the city's 
fluctuating fortune. It is not true, as is sometimes thought, 
that Clydeside industry lacks diversity but it is true that the 
shipbuilding trade has a direct effect on many others in the 
area. Shipyards assemble what other plants produce: thus 
the yards demands for ventilating equipment, furniture, 
carpets, paint, wireless gear, and numerous other items has 
stimulated their manufacture in Glasgow. 

The makers of components now generally have markets 
outside the shipyards, but if orders for ships fall off it does 
affect many other activities. Carpet weavers, for example, may 
lose a proportion of their normal sales and thereby have to 
lay workers off; they may even find their whole business 
ceasing to be profitable. And the steel makers and engineers 
are even more closely tied to ship construction. 

Shipbuilding is an unsheltered trade, prosperous when 
world commerce is expanding and depressed when the baro- 
meter of international politics is unstable—declining, that is, 
until the threat of war causes a boom in naval construction. 
Successive Governments have sought to absorb the shock of 
depression on Clydeside by introducing light industries. 
Several thousand men and women have found work at the new 
“industrial estates," more of which are now being laid out. 
Clocks, vacuum cleaners, and nylon stockings are among 
Glasgow's new products. But such measures can only modify 
and not remove the close relation between shipbuilding orders 
and Glasgow's prosperity. 

No account of the city would be complete without mention 
of the university, the art gallery, and the scenery nearby. 
In sixteen months’ time the university will be celebrating 
its five hundredth anniversary. To the study of English litera- 
ture it has given Bradley and Walter Raleigh; to philosophy, 
Adam Smith; to physics, Lord Kelvin; to surgery, Lord Lister 
and Sir William Macewen; to medicine, William Hunter; and 
these are only a few of its famous teachers. 

A humbler servant of the university, the mechanical 
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instrument maker appointed in 1757, is still better known. 
James Watt was repairing a model of Newcomen's steam engine 
when he devised the separate condenser which has made 
steam power generally applicable. That discovery, made in 
the university workshops, was a potent factor in the Industrial 
Revolution which transformed Glasgow. The original engine 
is still to be seen in the university museum. 

The art gallery—like the university main building, a 
monstrous example of Victorian medievality—contains an 
exceptionally good collection. One would not expect to find in 
a Scottish industrial city one of Rembrandt's greatest works 
(A Man in Armour), notable examples of Antonello da Messina, 
Giorgione, and Rubens, and a thorough representation of the 
French Impressionists. The “Glasgow School’’—painters of 
the translucent atmosphere of Western Scotland—are not so 
well known abroad as they deserve to be. 

Glasgow, it is often said, is a good place to get out of. Àn 
hour by bus and one is at Loch Lomond, one of the finest 
Highland lochs with 3,000-foot mountains beside it. Forty-five 
minutes by train and-one is on the Firth of Clyde, a hill-lined 
estuary of great beauty. Twenty-five minutes by bus and one 
can be among agreeable small hills and woods, with views to 
the Highlands or southwards to upland moors. There is no 
other city in Britain with such variety of scenery within easy 
reach. 
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PLAYS OUT OF SCHOOL 


By Ivor BROWN 


T the time of writing there are four plays about educa- 
nv to be seen in London. Two of them are English 
and two American. One of the American pieces, The 
Male Animal by Elliot Nugent and James Thurber, concerns a’ 
University, the other three are about schools. 
` It is usually the case that plays about schools are plays about 
school-masters and school-mistresses and not about their pupils. 
It 1s the problems of the adults that interest adult audiences; 
the problems of the child may be acute enough; indeed, they 
can have in them the very stuff of tragedy; but they are not of 
. a kind easily fitted to the use of public stages. That rule is not, 
of course, universal, and it can be argued that in the case (by ~ 
now one might almost call it the historic case) of John van 
Druten's Young Woodley the leading man was indeed the boy. 
lo which I would reply that the boy in this case was almost 
a man and that any play of calf-love, with its pathos, its beauty, 
and its absurdity—according to the angle from which calf-love 
is viewed—is really as much a play of two adults as was Romeo 
and Juliet. Young Woodley himself is actually two or three years 
older than Juliet. 

We had a recent case in Mr. Chetham Strode's piece The 
Guinea-Pig (later filmed), in which a boy was rightly the central 
figure. The subject was the recent scheme for settling quite 
poor boys of promise in the old, expensive foundations which 
are (or were) so private in spirit and finance and so wrongly 
called Public Schools. The lad on whom the experiment of 
such a change of atmosphere and economics was made had a 
fine, important role. It was largely his play. 

But in the case of The Time of Your L:fe,.a farcical comedy by 
Jobn Dighton about the sharing of the same premises by a 
boys’ school and a girls’ school, a play which has run well 
over a year at the Apollo Theatre, it is the masters and 
mistresses who remain chiefly in my mind. One of them, a 
snappy, sarcastic assistant master, is particularly vivid and the 
mistresses of that invading girls’ school are grotesquely humorous. 
The young people, though well done, contribute far less to the 
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general success. This piece has in its plot the exaggeration 
natural and proper to farce, but the master is a real person. 

Then again in the American play The Young and the Fair, 
which was brought to London in July, the story was centred 
round the bitter struggle of a school-mistress who has built up 
her own college by a lifetime of effort to keep it under her own 
control after she has been forced to borrow money in order to 
preserve its life during hard times. Her creditors want to impose 
their own reactionary views. The weakness of the school- 
mistress under this pressure is natural because she is getting 
old and the school is all she has and all she loves; naturally she 
cannot endure the thought of being turned out. It is her mixture 
of courage and of cowardice, of idealism and of weakness 
which makes the part so moving, especially since it is so very 
well played by Miss Marie Ney. 

There are no male characters seen in this play—men do 
provide a menacing background—and there are quite a number 
of girls. But the piece, essentially, is an adult one with two 
school-mistresses, one weak and one more firm, dominating the 
interest and focussing the problem of where control of a school 
is to lie. Have the money powers behind the school no rights in 
fixing policy or some rights or all the rights? This problem 
remains just as acute in the case of State-owned as of privately 
owned schools. In the former case the politician, national or 
local, may use his position to interfere with a curriculum and 
impose a regimen, just as an outside financier may be entitled 
to dictate to those in whom he has invested. I felt that, while 
the story of this play contained childish elements, the idea at 
the base of it, its problem of educational policy and control, 
was most important. 

Exactly the same issue arises in the case of The Male Animal, 
a play of mixed quality and high vitality which was much 
recommended to the London public by the presence of James 
Thurber's name as a part-author. Whether or no the comedy 
scenes be Thurber’s work they are immensely amusing and 
the play was a considerable success in London, despite the fact 
that the economic control of America's Middle-Western 
Universities is not a matter of immediate interest in Shaftesbury 
Avenue. 
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A case can be argued for the view that serious topics can be 
adequately, even admirably, handled with a very light touch. 
Certainly The Male Animal helps the holders of that opinion, 
for it has one of those drinking scenes which have been a 
constant prop of comedy since comedy began. But behind and 
around the clink of the glasses there is a very real personal 
‘dilemma; how far may an eager teacher forgo his own views 
of moral and political truth in order to conform to an educa- 
tional pattern? Here, again, we see, is an educational play in 
which the root of the matter is an adult and a general issue. 

Perhaps the best school play we have recently had in London 
was brought there by the Bristol “Old Vic" Company, a 
subsidiary of the London “Old Vic." This piece, by Peter 
Watling, was called by the Shakespearean phrase Wilderness of 
Monkeys. This title was, I think, unfair to the work. For really 
the author does not imply that every middle-class school, or 
indeed the individual school which he portrays, is merely a 
‘desert of mischievous barbarism. A few young nuisances and 
bullies there may be. But the essential subject of the piece is 
the conflict between a rather snobbish cult of athletics and a 
far less powerful, but acutely sincere, pursuit of scholarship with 
its fostering of the scholarly type by an intelligent and devoted 
master. 

The school at which the events occur is called Wyvern. It 
is one of the newer and smaller of the schools founded for the 
sons of the gentry who can—or at least once could— pay 
substantial fees. Those schools were usually pleasantly sited and 
well equipped with buildings and playing fields; they turned 
out a certain type of well-behaved but not highly intellectual 
young man. In this case there is a keen conflict over a Problem 
Boy, brilliantly clever but gawky, unathletic, and nervous. His 
housemaster is very much on his side, and wants to use some 
special school funds in order to help the boy to go on to Oxford 
and so to what is likely to be a fine University career. The 
opposition want to use the money for more playing-fields. 

- The contest is conducted on two levels. The housemaster 
tries to face a very stupid kind of rich parerit, who has no use 
for book-learning and the clever, nervous boy has to hold his 
own with those rougher types who resent the fact that he has ` 
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been put in authority over them. These loutish mischief- 
makers nearly break him, but the victory in the end is for 
intelligence. 

What makes Wilderness of Monkeys exceptional is the emphasis 
laid on the young characters. Although the sympathetic house- 
master has an excellent part and some amusingly acid lines to 
deliver at the expense of the Athletic Party, the play depends 
' quite as much upon the presentation of the two types of boy, 
the clever and awkward on the one side and the stupid but 
muscular and cunning on the other. The performance given 
by a young actor called Nigel Stock as the awkward and 
unhappy lad of genius, who has disastrous fits of ill-temper, 
-was memorably good and entirely confirmed what I have 
already claimed—namely that here was an exceptional school 
play because it kept so fair a balance between the senior and 
the juvenile parts. 

In this piece the influence of gifts of money on schools which 
have to be financially self-maintenant was again brought up 
for discussion; this links it with the two plays about American 
schools and universities and with the whole question of educa- 
tional freedom. 

What does this phrase, educational freedom, really mean? 
Does it mean that the teacher can impart, either directly or 
indirectly, what doctrine he pleases? Surely those who finance 
schools, whether they be the representatives of the public or of 
private capital, have a right to determine in broad outline what 
that money is being paid for. On the other hand, constant 
dictation to the teacher and inspection of his opinions would 
be fatal to the spirit and self-respect of the teaching profession. 
All we can say, I think, is that a certain type of educational 
method and principle must be laid down by the founders and 
endowers of educational institutions; after that it is their business 
to choose a good headmaster or headmistress and let their 
appointed persons get on with their own work in their own way. 
First a general ruling: then a particular liberty. And that, as I 
see it, is really the moral of the plays about schools which we 
have been considering. 


THE “COME TO BRITAIN" 
CAMPAIGN 


By J. G. Brivces, M.B.E. 
Director-General of the Travel Association 


HE work of the Travel Association, Tourist Division of 
the British Tourist and Holidays Board, has two main 
aspects, the first idealistic, the second purely practical, 
but both of them interdependent. It holds that in widespread 
freedom to travel lies a sure hope of international understand- 
ing, and it believes that the outside world has, as yet, small 
realization of the all-pervading beauty and unique interest of 
these islands. To focalize that interest, and to bring an ever- 
increasing stream of overseas visitors to these shores, with all 
the economic advantages that such an invasion brings in its 
train, is at once its ratson d'étre and its fundamental policy. 
Although the tourist trade, particularly the dollar traffic, 1s 
of incalculable importance to this nation's economy, and 
although the Travel Association furthers, by every legitimate 
means, the commercial interests of British shipping, air-lines, 
internal transport, hotels, municipalities and countless ancil- 
lary enterprises, yet it insists that travel must be ultimately 
reciprocal, for the prosperity of one country will never be 
stabilized at the expense of others. If we, in Britain, profit by 
the visits of our overseas friends, if every enterprise here, public ` 
or private, receives vital stimulus from an influx of wealth 
from abroad, two things are essential for. maintaining the 
reputation of our country. The first is that full value for 
money must be given—in service, in courtesy, and in quality of 
goods—and the second is that, as far as lies in their power, the 
people of this country must be permitted to return the visits. 
The importance of the tourist industry as a factor in Pan- 
European recovery is being recognized on an ever-widening 
scale. If—as public tributes more and more acknowledge—this 
awareness is due in no small measure to the work of this divi- 
sion of the British Tourist and Holidays Board, then one-half 
of its function has been faithfully performed. The people of 
Britain are themselves being made conscious of the value, in 
terms of £ s. d., of tourism, and they are also learning to appre- 
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ciate the magnitude of their own heritage. There is, too, a 
rising national pride in showing that heritage, in all its aspects 
of infinite variety, to visitors from all over the world. 

That is one aspect of our work, and it is of great importance. 
Nevertheless it is, technically, the least part of our task, for 
you may condition a people to realize the need for tourism— 
an ugly but convenient word—you may weld together com- 
mercial, municipal and governmental interests into an enthu- 
siastic team to make the best of these islands when tourists 
arrive, but unless you can successfully project Britain herself 
to the people of other countries, both time and money will 
have been wasted. From the day of its inception, the Travel 
Association has recognized this basic truth. Come to Britain" 
has been our slogan for twenty-one years, a slogan which has 
borne such fruit that the President of the Board of lrade 
announced in the House of Commons recently that the tourist 
trade is now the country’s largest dollar-earning industry. It 
would appear that the inspiration behind the “Come to Britain" 
slogan has justified itself. 

The principal activity of the Travel Association as Tourist 
Division of the British Tourist and Holidays Board is, therefore, 
the projection abroad of the attractions of this country, and by 
far the greater part of its strength is devoted to the production 
and distribution of posters, pamphlets, maps, travellers’ Guides, 
special-interest folders, Press bulletins, magazines, and other ` 
forms of illustrated publicity. Here are the monthly distribution 
figures for last year; figures already heavily exceeded during the 
current months: 


APRIL . 979,000 AuGusr  . 696,000 DECEMBER. 366,000 
May. . 580,000 SEPTEMBER 814,000 JANUARY . 449,000 
JUNE. . 570,000 OCTOBER . 621,000 FEBRUARY . 653,000 
Jury. . 719,000 NOVEMBER. 503,000 Marcy  . 985,000 


Throughout this wide range of publications a uniformly high 
standard of typography, lay-out, photography—much of it in 
colour—in general materials has been maintained, with the 
result that it receives the compliment of wholesale reproduction 
in newspapers, periodicals, and magazines in something like 
sixty different countries and almost as many languages. The 
effect of this is to quadruple actual output, already numbered 
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in millions, and Britain in all her loveliness and unique historic 
and literary interest is finding her way into every sort of home 
from Tierra del Fuego to Oslo and from Sydney to California. 

Our Press and Radio Department issued five hundred and 
. forty major news bulletins to the home and overseas press, 
bulletins which were copied, paraphrased, expanded, or used as ` 
a basis for feature articles by publications too numerous to 
particularize. A “camera interview” scheme, in which visitors 
were photographed against typical backgrounds in Britain, 
and the prints sent to no fewer than two hundred and four 
towns in thirty-nine States of the United States alone, has 
proved an almost embarrassing success. Press representatives in 
search of material are interviewed daily by our Press officers, 
and no one is permitted to go away empty-handed. Out- 
standing events in the national life, for example the Olympic 
Games or the Edinburgh Festival, are made the subject of 
special feature articles for reproduction abroad, and the closest 
liaison is maintained at all times with all sections of the Press 
and with the B.B.C. These two great publicity media provide 
the fullest possible co-operation at all times. Much valuable 
time has been given on the air, and equally valuable space in 
the Press, to subjects of interest to tourists and the tourist 
trade. | 

Our magazine Coming Events, with a monthly circulation of 
more than 100,000 copies, and its bi-monthly counterpart in 
the Spanish language, Panorama Britannico, are beautifully 
illustrated periodicals carrying informative articles on out- 
standing aspects of Britain's daily life, articles which are repro- 
duced in many languages all over the world. 'These magazines 
cover, with an annual distribution of one and a quarter million 
copies, the travel movement by sea and air into Britain. 

The advertising section records phenomenal progress, largely 
in the United States and Canada owing to the vital importance 
of hard currency to the nation's economy. Many whole-page, 
coloured or black and white, advertisements have appeared in 
national magazines of the front rank, both in the New World 
and in Europe. As an example, an imposing 72-page special 
supplement was carried by the American magazine Travel 
Trade, and similar supplements were published by the New 
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The Travel Association s “Camera Interviews” with visitors to Britain: Mrs. 
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York Times, the New York Herald Tribune, and the Boston Globe. 

Finally—as regards overseas activities—offices and repre- 
sentatives of the Association are multiplying rapidly. The new 
British Travel Centre, opened in January 1949 at 336 Madison 
Avenue, New York, is already dealing with a huge volume of 
daily enquiries, so much so that it has attracted the attention 
of the cameraman for the notable March of Time series of films. 
Other offices or representatives in Montreal, Toronto and 
other towns of Canada serve the whole of that great Dominion 
with news items, tourist information and printed publicity 
matter. Public Relations Counsel in Australia and New 
Zealand are supplied monthly with up-to-date publicity 
material and although, as yet, no offices have been opened in 
European capitals, agents in all the western countries dis- 
tribute Travel Association publicity material on a large scale. 
Information Gentres are set up at the main trade shows and 
exhibitions throughout the world. 

So much for overseas. Àt home, it is true, our activities have 
not kept pace with this considerable overseas expansion, because 
we have to devote the bulk of our resources to the essential task 
of attracting visitors to these shores. Nevertheless, work goes on 
all over Britain on a vigorous scale. Advertising, window 
displays, the production of a limited amount of publicity 
material for home use, lecturing, film displays, press handouts, 
and items for broadcasting or television, are all part and parcel 
of our daily activities. The Photographic Library of the Associa- 
tion is now recognized as one of the finest in the country. 

Two more major activities I must mention: the Information 
Centre at Leicester Square, with its sub-Information Bureau at 
Queen’s House, and the Research Department of the Associa- 
tion. The former, which deals daily with enquiries on every 
conceivable aspect of the national life, also staffs and provides 
British Tourist Information Bureaux wherever these may be 
required on special occasions such as the British Industries 
Fair. A staff of specially trained linguists and receptionists 
ensures a welcome for the visitor who may not be able to speak 
English. Some 50,000 major enquiries—by which I mean 
enquiries necessitating research before a detailed answer can 
be given—were received last year, and they came in over forty 
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different languages. Daily film shows were given, literature 
distributed, conferences assisted, and lecturers provided for 
various types of meetings. : 

Finally, there is the Research Section which examines and 
reports on movements and trends in the tourist trade wherever 
statistics are available. Specialized information 1s tabulated for 
the use of our own and kindred organizations, and the publica- 
tion . International Travel Statistics, the first of its kind ever 
issued, has broken fresh ground, creating a profound impression 
on statistical and economic thought in both travel and trade 
circles. 

I feel I must, in closing, pay a tribute to all those organiza- 
tions, commercial and otherwise, which have given us such 
loyal and generous support over the years. The whole of our 
organization, non-political, non-sectarian, has worked as a 
team to put Britain upon tbe tourist map. It aims, quite 
obviously, at. economic prosperity, but it is guided by an 
unashamed ideal. Indeed the whole conception 1s idealistic at 
the core, for in travel, in the free association of all peoples and 
all tongues, in the opening up of mutual knowledge of each 
other's way of life, opinions and ideas, in the pooling of the ` 
common humanity of mankind through travel, lies a sure hope 
for the eradication of war as a weapon of international policy, 
and the ultimate achievement of world citizenship for all. 
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SOME RECENT FILM COMEDIES 
By Rocer MANVELL 


HE most difficult of all forms of fiction to create for the 

screen is comedy. There are a number of reasons for this. 

Whereas farce and melodrama are opposite extremes in 
the presentation of pure situation, and are readily adaptable to 
a photographic medium like the film, comedy is a finely 
balanced appreciation of the absurdities of human character 
and social pretensions, and has come to depend very much 
upon witty and ironic dialogue for its main effect. Comedy in 
the theatre from Aristophanes to Congreve, Moliére and Shaw 
has always been an affair of people talking wittily and well. 
Unfortunately there can be nothing so dull as witty talk upon 
the screen without an accompanying wit of image. 

Nevertheless, some very effective film comedies have been 
made. One has only to think of the best films of Lubitsch, Clair, 
Capra and Sturges, and the special kind of humane comedy 
created by Charles Chaplin in his later period, to realize that 
the film is well adapted to present a subtle humour well above 
the level of farce. But screen humour, while obviously involving 
comic dialogue, depends finally upon the astute and detailed 
observation of the foibles of human behaviour and character. 
Carefully timed observation is indeed the speciality of the film. 

Comedy in British productions has usually been at its best 
when it occurred incidentally in films which were otherwise 
quite serious dramas, like the English productions of Hitchcock. 
Many British war films, for example The Way Ahead, included 
brief humorous scenes and ironic characterization. But 
successful British film comedies have been comparatively rare. 
Since the war British producers have realized the importance 
as well as the difficulties of making comic films. Recent examples 
like Hue and Cry, Vice-Versa, The History of Mr. Polly and Passport 
to Pimlico have now been followed by Kind Hearts and Coronets, 
Private Angelo and Whisky Galore. 

Kind Hearts and Coronets (directed by Robert Hamer) depends 
more on words for its comic situations than Private Angelo and 
Whisky Galore. It is a comedy of murders, and for murder to 
become a suitable subject for comedy it is necessary for the 
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treatment of human character to follow a strict convention. 
In this case, the film adopts a mock-heroic style. Louis d'Ascoyne 
Mazzini, son of a lady of noble birth disowned by her family 
because she eloped with an Italian singer, becomes the tenth 
Duke of Chalfont by murdering six of the eight members of 
the family who stand before him in the line of succession to the 
dukedom, and who do not, like the other two, die natural 
deaths in time to escape the unnatural ones imposed on them 
by their rejected relative. The story itself is Louis's own elegantly 
worded confession written on the night before his hanging for 
the supposed murder of another man whom he did not in fact 
kill. A further element of comic irony is added to the film, since 
. all the noble and-eccentric members of the d'Ascoyne family 
_ are played by the same brilliant character actor, Alec Guinness. 

The film is, in fact, an elaborate charade of the Edwardian 
period, a study in elegant eccentricity, the macabre element of 
murder being offset by the supreme respectability of Louis's 
narrative and the impeccable elegance of the style in which 
the actor Dennis Price narrates it to us. The whole effect of 


. comedy depends, indeed, upon our acceptance of this mock- 


heroic style. The murder of characters who arousein us sympathy 
as human beings would become quite impossible as a basis for 
humour. Alec Guinness’s gallery of eccentrics is beautifully 
inhuman in this sense, though the character of the old clergyman 
whose mind and body alike wander after a lifetime of pious 
devotion to alcohol is so convincingly played that the comic 
motif is momentarily threatened and diverted towards pathos 
at least or even towards tragedy. Kind Hearts and Coronets is a 
comedy of manners created directly for the screen, and it is 
successful because of its almost perfect maintenance of its highly 
artificial comic style. 

Private Angelo is an equally individual film, but its irony is 
almost entirely based on the realistic observation of human 
character. It is dedicated “to all conscripted soldiers, past and 
present, the world over; to all those who never really knew what 
they were doing; to the baffled, the cowardly, the peace-loving; 
to the vast majority of us. . . ." The film is derived from a 
novel by Eric Linklater, and was made substantially on location 
in luscany. It is written, produced and directed by Peter 
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Ustinov, who plays Private Angelo himself, the conscript 
Italian soldier who hates what he regards as the stupid dangers 
of warfare. He is the illegitimate son of the Italian Count 
Piccologrando, a Colonel in the Italian army at the time of the 
liberation. 

The film has a great deal in common with recent Italian 
location films like Un Americano in Vacanza. It has the same 
rather desultory narrative, the same international cast of 
professional and amateur players, the same background of 
village people and the same feeling for simple ordinary life pre- 
sented photographically without much apparent preparation for 
the camera. Peter Ustinov's own performance completely lacks 
any technical structure; it seems almost as if he did not desire 
to create a character at all. Godfrey Tearle, on the other hand, 
gives an almost completely theatrical performance as the Count 
trying with desperate energy to find his appropriate place in 
the varying context of Italian politics as the Germans withdraw 
before the gradual infiltration of the Allies. In their quite 
different ways, these two performances do not strike one as _ 
Italian because both actors are so indigenously British in voice 
and physique, and, in the case of Peter Ustinov, in the sheer 
 understatement of the performance. Nor does Maria Denis, 
the Italian actress, seem like a peasant girl from the Tuscan 
village of the story: her charm is essentially urbane and well- 
bred. . 

In spite of this fault in the unity of characterization, which 
is emphasized by the presence of the totally unrealistic character 
of Fest, a melodramatic German figure who threads in and out 
of the story in various kinds of disguise, the film has an easy 
charm and a ready comedy of situation which derives from 
Angelo’s completely unsuccessful attempts to get himself free 
from the war. All he wants to do is to marry his Lucrezia, 
cultivate his vineyards and raise a family initiated, as far as his 
bride is concerned, by a child borne previously to the British 
Corporal Trivet, whom Angelo with broad-minded nonchalance 
invites to be the best man at his wedding because Trivet has 
saved his life in action. 

In Eric Linklater’s novel Private Angelo is something of a 
universal human character, the man to whom a comfortable 
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domesticity is natural and to whom the hazards of fighting 
seem unnatural. Peter Ustinov’s presentation of this character 
is different; he makes Angelo scarcely a character at all, cer- 
tainly only at rare moments an artificial comic character, as 
in the first scene when he weeps at his grandiloquent father’s 
words about loyalty and courage in battle. For the rest of the 
time he plays Angelo in the extreme tradition of realism; if 
anything, he makes him a charming if rather feckless young 
man given to philosophizing about the human race when the 
stupidities of life irritate him. 

Private Angelo is nevertheless a comic film full of good scenes, 
like the opening scene in the British Customs, the scene with 
- the band in the village of Pontefiore, the first scenes with the 
British officers (each of which is a gently satiric portrait) and 
Angelo’s wedding itself. 

Whisky Galore (directed by Alexander Mackendrick) is 
another location film, made on the island of Barra off the west 
coast of Scotland. The story is taken from a novel by Compton 
Mackenzie, who helped to adapt his book for the film and even 
plays a small part in it as well. The comedy lies in the situation; 
no whisky (the water of life, as it is called on the island) arrives 
from the mainland during a period of the war, and a sore 
temptation is offered to the inhabitants when a ship full of 
cases of export whisky runs aground off the island. A self- 
important English Captain in the Home Guard and the 
Excisemen from the mainland fail to protect the cargo; a good 
stock of cases is stolen and hidden, and their contents consumed. 

The success of this film, for which special equipment was 
taken to Barra so that a village hall could be turned into a 
studio to film interior scenes, lies in the gay and unpretentious 
. way in which the comedy of the situation is developed. The 
characters are plentiful and various; the fictional people, 
played mostly by professional Scottish actors and actresses, 
merge without any strain into the general population of the 
island who appear in the film along with them. Behind them lie 
the harbour, the cottages, the broken slopes, the rocks and the 
rough roadways of the island, and always the sea with its 
cloudscapes, now sunny, now bleak and grey. 


NEW SCULPTURE AND Miss ad 


By Pmr HENDY 


HE enterprising Hanover Gallery in London has 
recently had an exhibition of a new kind of sculpture 


(if such a thing can be) by a new artist. Reg Butler is 
about thirty-six; but it 1s only recently that he has taken to 
sculpture. He was trained as an architect, and still works half 
the week as technical editor of the Architectural Press. Before the 
war he was lecturer at the Architectural Association School of 
Architecture and worked busily as a consultant architect. 
During the war he became a country blacksmith. That last 
occupation partly explains the technique of his recent work, 
which 1s all in forged iron or steel. At least, it explains how he 
became familiar with the unusual methods which he has 
adopted. 

He had wanted to be a sculptor as a boy. Later, he became 
an ardent disciple of Henry Moore. The first things he carved 
or moulded were derivative from Moore, and about two years 
ago he was his assistant for a short time, helping with the 
cutting of the three standing figures in Battersea Park. But his 
vision could hardly be more different. Moore's forms, however 
dramatic he may make them, however much he may let the 
light in by excavation, are essentially monumental, solid, 
static. Reclining is his most characteristic pose. When he comes 
to draw from the life, his mind has already turned the figure 
into stone. Butler, I should think, dislikes stone for its inward 
pressure, its dead weight. He likes thrust and tension, to 
express, above all, animation. His sculpture is a kind of line 
drawing in three dimensions. Somewhere, at a gathering-point 
in each of his compositions, there is a boss, concave-convex, oval 
or round, like a shield or the surface of a breast; but the rest of 
it is narrow bars of iron which he has hammered out, bent and 
joined into an equilibrium. The result is not like the armature 
of a clay model; there is only one sculpture in the exhibition 
where the iron is drawn into the actual posture of a figure. 
In all the rest the design is apparently arbitrary. It calls to 
mind the attitude and so the mood of a human being; but it 
does this less through the vague suggestion of representation 
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which is usually there than through the emotion aroused in 
us by the relation between the various movements: curved or 
straight, thrusting, withdrawing, containing, ending always in 
a balance which gives the object a purpose and standing of its 
OWD. 

There is less direct reminiscence of the human being in 
. Butler's hammered figures than in Moore's carvings; yet he 
abandoned carving and took to his present technique because 
he believed that in stone or wood humanity gets too müch 
imprisoned. If his productions are sometimes insect-like because 
of the thinness and angularity of their limbs, he says this is 
only due to his adolescence as an artist. He is strongly humanist. 
He draws from the life; but somewhat despairingly, because he 
believes that it is a long time since àny realistic drawing from 
the life has resulted in anything really alive. He believes, I 
imagine, that the human form has to be translated into a new 
symbolism, and he is searching for this in a fury of creation 
which should carry him on beyond his present place. 


Michael Ayrton 


Michael Ayrton, of whose painting the Wakefield Art Gallery 
is holding the first large retrospective exhibition, is eight years 
younger than Butler; but he has been exhibiting pictures for 
ten years, in fact since he was eighteen. He had designed the 
scenery and costumes for a production of Macbeth by John 
Gielgud before he was twenty-one. The most ambitious of 
several such enterprises was for Purcell’s masque The Fairy 
Queen at Covent Garden in 1946. He has also illustrated books, 
written art history and broadcast art criticism. 

Before the war, he had travelled a great deal in Europe and 
had lived in Paris for the best part of two years. In the last 
two years he has spent a considerable time in Italy. 

There, perbaps, he has found himself; for his recent work, 
based mostly on studies that he made there, is both more 
personal and more decisive, and certainly more characteristic 
of his cool and rather satirical mind than the revived English 
romantic style which he affected during and after the isolation 
of the war: He has turned away lately from the influence of 
Graham Sutherland, back to that of Wyndham Lewis, with 
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whom he shares a mutual admiration, and of Eugéne Berman, 
whose pupil he once was in Paris. 

It is perhaps the more passionate thorn motif of Graham 
Sutherland that has helped him to find the new vine motif in 
some of his best and latest pictures; but it is from Wyndham 
Lewis that come the rather dry linear structure, the tendency 
of the line, whenever his enthusiasm or observation flags, to be 
edgy rather than plastic, for the folds of his draperies, for 
instance, to become mannered motifs in an abstract design 
rather than descriptive and functional in a wholly convincing 
scene. 

Berman has helped him, no doubt, towards his new classicism; 
but most of all it must be Italy herself. From there he has 
brought back a real genius loci. In Vines before Easter, the 
Landscape of the Winter Vine or Nightfall the Italian peasant is 
at his eternal wrestling with the tough tendrils of the vine. 
It is his bond with the earth; and Ayrton has made it the 
central motif in a series of fascinating designs. Some of them 
are a little forced; in all the attitudes can be rhetorical. But: 
then he is doing the most difficult thing for an Englishman, 
and particularly a modern Englishman, to do. The relation 
between man and nature is the classical, Mediterranean 
relationship. His landscape exists for human beings to occupy, 
as it has not done for a long time in British painting. His scenes 
are cool and clear and clean, without any of the sentimental 
fervour which can cover up a multitude of sins, either in the 
expression or in the structure. 


MUSIC—THE CHELTENHAM 
FESTIVAL 


By DyneLey Hussey 


N its “fifth year the Cheltenham Festival of British Contem- 
| porary Music has proved its vitality and attractiveness both 

as a musical and as a social function. The amenities of the 
town and its surrounding country, the loveliest of its kind in 
England, and the generous hospitality offered by the muni- 
cipality and the Festival authorities to visitors combined this 
year with the exceptionally fine weather to make the fortnight 
a memorable one. 

Musically the Festival was again divided into two parts, the 
first week being devoted mainly to orchestral music presented in 
four concerts by the Hallé Orchestra conducted by Sir John 
Barbirolli, whose knighthood, conferred in the King’s Birthday 
Honours List last June, was a merited reward for his great 
services to music. In the second week opera was the chief 
attraction, again provided by the English Opera Group. ‘There 
were also four concerts of chamber music, including one by 
the Boyd Neel String Orchestra, and the Festival was wound 
up on the final Sunday evening by the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra, directed by Mr. Hugo Rignold. 

A Festival devoted mainly to performances of contemporary 
music with special emphasis on new works is bound to vary 
somewhat in the quality and interest of the works produced. 
The Selection Committee cannot find every year works of the 
calibre of Rawsthorne’s Violin Concerto or Vaughan Williams’s 
Sixth Symphony, which gave a special distinction to last year’s 
Festival. But, if there were no such uplifting experiences to be 
had from the novelties in this year’s programmes, there was 
plenty to interest, to move and to entertain—for are we not, in 
these rather solemn days, apt to forget that one of the functions 
of music, and not its least important, is to entertain its audience? 

For entertainment, then, there were an “English Suite” by 
Alec Rowley for String Orchestra, diatonic, well written and 
pleasantly melodious, a Symphonic Suite by Gordon Jacob, 
which is practically a light-weight symphony without a finale, 
and Phyllis Tate’s Concerto for saxophone and strings, which 
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is gay, elegant and even frivolous without being trivial. Miss 
late also contributed the most deeply moving work to the 
programmes, her setting of Sidney Keyes's poem, Nocturne for 
Four Voices, for soprano, tenor, baritone and bass with string 
quintet, bass clarinet and celesta. I remarked upon this beautiful 
composition in this column when it was first performed in the 
B.B.C.'s Third Programme. It has now been published by the 
Oxford University Press, and the printed notes coupled with - 
hearing an actual performance confirmed the deep impression 
that it made. This was the most purely musical work in all the 
Festival programmes, a composition in which the poet's 
imagination is not merely transmuted into music but is com- 
pleted by it. For Keyes designed his poem for musical setting ~ 
and purposely left the expression of his ideas vague, trusting to 
the musician to make their significance clear. It is a remarkable 
poem for a youth of seventeen to have written, and a poignantly 
sad one prophesying (in July 1939) his own end, which came 
in 1943, and that of so many of his generation. It is nothing 
short of genius in the composer to have realized the poet's 
idea, and to have clothed it in such beautiful and luminous 
music. The performance, which was directed by Dr. Mosco 
Carner, did full justice to its delicate intensity of emotional 
expression. - 

Dr. Gordon Jacob’s Suite deserves more than the passing 
word given to it in the last paragraph. The composer is a master 
of orchestral technique, as will be known to that wider audience 
which heard his briliant variations on popular tunes that 
were among the chief attractions of the early series of Jima, the 
late Tommy Handley’s broadcast feature. Now that Jtma is no 
more, those sets of variations should be salved; they are too 
good to be lost and there is not enough light music of that 
quality in the world to-day. The Symphonic Suite is naturally 
of more serious importance, though its first and third movements 
are robustly comic. The elegiac slow movement seemed to move 
in another and more tragic world, the world inhabited also, 
though on a higher plane, by the tremendous slow movement 
of Vaughan Williams's Symphony in E minor. It is one's only 
criticism of this delightful work, that the middle movement 
does not seem to belong to the other two. Perhaps a finale 
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might be added to turn it into a symphony and reconcile the 
two worlds. | j 

The only actual symphony to receive its first performance was 
Richard Arnell’s Fourth. The composer, who was born in 1917, 
spent the war years in the United States, where he worked for 
the B.B.C. During that period he composed no fewer than forty- 
seven works, the Fourth Symphony completed in London last 
year being his opus 52. Such abundance argues great facility, 
and this facility seems, on a first hearing of the symphony, to 
be the composer's chief danger. He has original ideas, a strong 
musical personality and a technique adequate to express what 
he wants to say, though his orchestration tends at present to 
be overweighted. If he is somewhat unadventurous in harmony, 
his general style conforming to the Romantic tradition, he uses 
the familiar idioms in his own personal way. The slow move- 
ment of the symphony is a beautiful piece of music, obviously 
sincere in feeling and well worked out. The concise finale, again, 
. 1s full of vitality and serves both as scherzo and as climax to the 
work. Only in the first movement, also vigorous and rather 
noisy, one was conscious of a too ready acceptance on the 
composer's part of any idea that came into his head and a 
failure to organize the ideas into a coherent movement. 

A String Quartet (No. 3 composed in 1945) by Arnell was 
given its first performance at one of the chamber concerts. The 
medium imposed a greater self-discipline upon the composer, 
with salutary results. This is a work of real distinction, despite 
its unadventurous idiom. Bernard Stevens's Theme and Varia- 
tions for String Quartet, in which the twelve variations are 
built into a four-movement composition played without any 
break, also proved well worth its place. A little academic in 
conception, perhaps, it is well written and cleverly worked out. 
Its only real fault is that the theme, on which the whole work is 
based, is not sufficiently distinctive in character to impress itself 
at once on the hearer's mind. 

Among the quasi-novelties, Lennox Berkeley's setting of four 
poems by St. Teresa of Avila for mezzo-soprano and string 
orchestra, which have now been published by Messrs. Chester, 
confirmed the favourable opinion aroused by their broadcast 
performance some months ago. The composer has been success- 
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ful in capturing in his music the note of simple ecstasy—like the 
rapture of Traherne and other English ** metaphysical ” poets— 
of St. Teresa's words. 

À number of the older generation of British composers were 
represented in the programmes, including Vaughan Williams, 
John Ireland, J. B. McEwen and Gustav Holst. Holst, indeed, 
had a special place in the scheme, for during the Festival a 
commemorative plaque was unveiled by Dr. Vaughan Williams 
at the house in Cheltenham where he was born. The Scherzo 
from a symphony, which was not completed when he died, was 
given its second performance (the first was in 1935), and 
seemed to indicate that Holst was moving away from the 
passionless and almost inhuman mood of some of his previous 
works towards a warmer style. His chief orchestral masterpiece, 
The Planets, was included in the final concert and was given a 
splendid performance under the direction of Mr. Rignold, 
who has evidently effected an enormous improvement in the 
playing of the Liverpool Orchestra since his appointment as its 
permanent conductor last autumn. 

The playing of the Hallé Orchestra was of the highest order, 
and their concerts attracted large and enthusiastic audiences. 
One may suggest, however, that, with so much music in the 
Romantic manner among the contemporary works, the choice 
of familiar Romantic symphonies by Schumann (No. 4 in 
D minor, which was certainly given a fine performance), 
Brahms, Dvorak and Elgar was a mistake, especially in this 
over-resonant hall. Now that the Festival is firmly established, 
the Committee should consider a bolder policy and put into 
the second part of the programmes notable modern works, 
which have not been often heard. The presence of such a work 
as Lennox Berkeley's Symphony, produced during the war, 
would have done much to compensate for the lesser importance, 
as compared with last year, of most of the novelties. 

I must defer until next month consideration of Benjamin 
Briten's new “entertainment for children," Let Make an 
Opera, and am able only to call attention to the issue of a 
recording of Vaughan Williams's: Sixth Symphony in E minor 
by the Gramophone Company, the records having arrived too 
late for review in this article. 


NEW LITERATURE 


MR. BROWN'S 


By A. V. 


SHAKESPEARE, By Ivor Brown. 

Collins. 125. 6d. 

Everyone who is Shakespeare-haunted has 
his own general notion of the man behind 
the writing. The difficulty is to give it 
expression. Words have a disconcerting 
way of bringing to light contradictions 
which stare at each other with hard, 
uncompromising eyes, and there is grave 
risk that the cherished mental image will 
be reduced to incoherence. Nevertheless 
there is always the hope of seeing the 
thing done by somebody else, and when a 
Shakespearean equipped with love and 
knowledge, as Mr. Ivor Brown is equipped, 
attempts the hazardous adventure in a 
big way he can count on an eager audience. 
Eager, but by no means acquiescent. 
Every man, as he himself says, fights for 
his own Shakespeare, so extraordinary is 
the renown that has come to this writer of 
profitable plays for a fellowship of Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean players. 

Perhaps no impression of the man of 
Stratford can be quite as exciting as we 
feel it should be unless it shows him, as he 
was shown by Dr. Dover Wilson in The 
Essential Shakespeare, moving by way of 
sunny valleys and storm-swept, knife- 
edged ridges from peak to peak of dramatic 


creation. "The most dramatic aspect of 
Shakespeare, whatever his personal 
motives, passions, frustrations, despairs, 


triumphs and delights, will always be his 
astonishing progress from play to play. 
Mr. Brown refrains—except in one chapter 
of bold and masterly summary—from 
tracing this progress ("It has been done a 
thousand times before") and forfeits thereby 
the considerable advantage of having a 
narrative into which he can fit his descrip- 
tions, reflections and analyses. His chosen 
method is to make a series of orderly 
excursions in discovery of the man his 
contemporaries knew, and on each excur- 
sion to discuss exhaustively but buoyantly 
a particular aspect of the general mystery. 
One of the most rewarding of these 
excursions takes the reader into the thick 
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of the Sonnets. Mr. Brown scouts the sug- 
gestion that they are formal essays in a 
convention of amorous writing. The best 
of them are pulsing with passions of 
affection, devotion, resentment, despair, 
even loathing, but the contention that 
Shakespeare’s affection for “the lovely 
boy” outsteps propriety is, Mr. Brown 
thinks, no more than wishful thinking on 
the part of those who reject conventional 
morality. His guess is that Mr. W. H. is 
Sir William Harvey, Southampton's step- 
son and that the lovely boy is not W. H., but 
the young Earl of Southampton. 

But while with the Sonnets he passes out 
of Shakespeare’s work, “‘having played his 
part which was to enrich English poetry 
for all time,” it is otherwise with the dark 
wanton who played the poet false. She 
reappears again and again, notably in 
Troilus and Cressida and in Timon of Athens. 
“She is both person and symbol. At the 
turn of the century, on the evidence of the 


plays, Shakespeare began to be acutely 
disgusted by sex.... Such disgust is 
naturally. accompanied by a marked 
fascination. Lust is like an ulcerous sore: 
that is a recurrent theme of the Middle 
Period plays. Woman, whose name is 
frailty, both provokes and feeds the pesti- 
lence: the infection has seized the poet; 
he must contemplate what he loathes, rail 
and rail again at what he would most 
gladly forget and overlook.” In Cleopatra 
he was to paint the “woman colour’d ill” 
for the last time and almost to forgive her. 
Because, Mr. Brown believes, she was by 
that time dead. 

But the man who suffered in mind and 
body from his continuing obsession with 
sex was also stage-struck. How if he had 
not been could he have endured for twenty 
years the emotional crises, the rows and the 
recriminations of the theatre? Though 
stage-struck, love-wounded and perhaps 
diseased the Shakespeare Mr. Brown sets 
against a vividly painted Tudor London 
was an able and active man who used his 
wit to further the affairs of his company, 
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to make this own way and to enter the 
propertied class. He was a punctual 
author with an excellent opinion of his 
own worth to the company; yet could not 
sustain his moods. He saw Nature whole, 
“from cowslip to cataract, and wren to 
hurricane”, but his philosophy of life may 
be called muddled, which is only to say 
that he was not, like Bacon, a conceptual 
thinker. He had his solitary moods, but he 
loved women and seems to have been to 


ESSAYS IN 


By BERNARD 


ESSAYS ON LITERATURE AND 
SOCIETY. By Edwin Muir. Hogarth 
Press, 85. 6d. 

Mr Muir is at his best in these essays when 
he has a great subject: Sterne, Shakespeare, 
Hardy; he is not so good when he is sup- 
porting a thesis, as in his discussion of The 
Political View of Literature,” or when he is 
bolstering a minor name, like Henryson, or 
a decayed reputation, like Scott’s. It is one 
of the defects of his writing that he does not 
allow us to forget his own nationality. This 
bias leads him to quote Sir Herbert Grierson 
with approval when he declares that 
Henryson’s Testament of Cresseid produces 
*a real catharsis leaving us at peace with 
Cresseid as Chaucer's poem scarcely does," 
with disapproval when he assumes “that 
Scots and schoolmasters have a belief in 
retribution stronger than that of Italians 
and Englishmen and playwrights.” All 
this is unworthy of Mr. Muir himself, who 
when he is not discussing Scots writers 
shows an admirable critical discernment 
and detachment. 

One of the longest essays in the book, and 
in my opinion the finest, is on “The 
Politics of King Lear.” An unpromising 
title; and for a moment we wonder if we 
are to be presented with one of those 
absurd dissertations which set out to prove 
that Shakespeare was a staunch party man, 
or a believer in the class struggle. But no: 
Mr. Muir’s theme is an exceedingly subtle 
and fascinating one, and one which he 
explores with sensitivity and skill. That 
Shakespeare was living in an age of transi- 
tion, the bridge between the medizval and 
the modern worlds, and that he was acutely 
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most men “Sweet Mr. Shakespeare”, 

There are contradictions here, but they 
are not less reconcilable surely than those 
which we discover in our own intimates 
and manage without difficulty to sort into 
a plausible harmony. The one incredible 
thing about Shakespeare is the one thing 
that is proven—his poetic genius. No 
biographer can explain that, but Mr. 
Brown has discovered a man on whom it 
might well sit. 


CRITICISM 


BLACKSTONE 


aware of his living in such an age—these 
points have been made before, and they are 
a commonplace of criticism of the History 
Plays. But where Mr. Muir scores is in 
demonstrating the relevance of all thia to 
Shakespeare's most sublime drama. Xing ` 
Lear, he shows, owes much of its resonance, 
its air of vast spaces, to the basic idea of the 
conflict between old and new, and par- 
ticularly between old and new conceptions 
of man and his nature. There are two 
moralities in collision in Lear: the morality: 
symbolized by the old King himself, and 
implicit in his ‘Poor naked wretches” 
speech; and the morality incarnate in the 
new order of Goneril and Regan and 
Edmund and Oswald, which is really the 
morality of the Renaissance, of virtu. 

The play contains, therefore, or has taken 
on, significance which Shakespeare probably 
could not have known, and without bi being 
aware, he wrote in it the mythical drama of 
the transmutation of civilization. One is 
reminded of the scene in the second part 
of Goethe’s Faust where the temples of the 
ancient world change and crumble and rise 
again in the towering Gothic structures of 
the Middle Ages. 

This concern for the wider implications 
of literature, this ability to descry the forces 
moving underneath the surface of novel 
and poem and play, runs through the best 
of Mr. Muir's essays. When he writes about 
Sterne, he is not content to talk common- 
places about humour and prurience: he 
shows us Sterne himself operating within 
the framework of his novels as a great 
comic figure, the Boswell to his own crea- 
tions. ““This is Sterne’s world; it is the world 
also of Shakespeare's comic characters; but, 
except for these, few have entered it." 
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Sterne, he shows, is an intellectual fan- 
tasist; and it is through not realizing this 
truth that so many of his critica have been 
content to indulge in irrelevant diatribes 
against his “‘prurience” or his lack of form. 
Sterne has "imaginative curiosity", which 
is almost the same as Keats’s "negative 
capability”: the ability not to take sides, 
the desire to explore without distributing 
praise or blame. 

The same capability is found in Mr. 
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Muir’s essays. He is a sensitive critic; he 
manages to say in two or three pages what 
more long-winded writers would take a 
thesis to expound. Nevertheless, one can- 
not help regretting that these essays are so 
short: many of them mere sketches. The 
essay on Sterne occupies less than eight 
pages, but what it has to say is so valuable 
that one must hope that Mr. Muir will be 
induced to write the book on Sterne which 
has so long been needed. 


INTERPRETATION 


By Humpury Hovsk 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS: 4 
Study of Poetic Idtosyncrasy in Relation 
to Poetic Tradition. By W. H. Gardner. 
Vol. II. Secker & Warburg. gos. 

1944. was the centenary year of the birth of 

the Victorian poet, Gerard Manley Hop- 

kins, whose work had first been edited by 

Robert Bridges. In that year Dr. Gardner 

produced the first volume of a long detailed 

study of Hopkins's poetry. Wartime diffi- 
culties conflicted with his desire to celebrate 
the Centenary, with the result that many 
chapters of his book were virtually separate 
studies, while others had to refer forward 
to a second volume that was yet to come. 

That volume has now been published, 

and the two are complementary to each 

other. 

In the past thirty years Hopkins has 
played a great part in many people’s 
lives ; he has altered their style of vision, 
opened their minds to new modes of 
experience, given them a new sense of 
what the English language can be and do. 
In all this Dr. Gardner is typical of his 
generation; in fact he is more than typical, 
he rather epitomises and concentrates 
much that has happened to others less 
keenly and less deeply. There can rarely 
have been a critic or scholar who has so 
sunk his life in the poet he felt called to 
interpret. For it has been a sort of vocation, 
and it seems as if Dr. Gardner has come at 
the whole European tradition through 
Hopkins. 

For all his individuality, and for all that 
appears so odd in comparison with the 
other poetry of his time, Hopkins was truly 
traditional. He was a first-rate classical 


scholar, he learnt Welsh as a youngish 
man, he knew something of Old English; 
as a Catholic priest he knew the Latin of 
the Vulgate, the Liturgy, the Breviary and 
the hymn-writers; he knew Shakespeare 
and some of the English seventeenth- 
century poets, especially George Herbert, 
intimately; he was deeply sensitive to the 
vocabulary and rhythms of popular speech 
and popular verse. Within this range he 
read intensively rather than widely; his 
formulated theories about poetry and 
metrics were sometimes rather wild; but 
his alertness to the quality of particular 
poctic effects was sure enough. Dr. Gardner 
has traced, with extraordinary care and 
patience, the English, Greek, Latin and 
Welsh precedents for Hopkins's practice; 
and he has made out an unshakable case 
for considering Hopkins as & poet whose 
obvious individual genius was not developed 
in defiance of tradition, but rather in the 
re-discovery of it. 

Most readers will find the most valuable 
part of this volume in the chapters which 
interpret the rest of Hopkins’s poems in 
sequence and in detail by the same methods 
used before by Dr. Gardner for some of the 
Sonnets and The Wreck of the Deutschland. 
He manages to combine verbal exposition 
with a view of each poem as a whole. 
Few readers will not disagree with him 
sometimes; but none will fail to find some 
new truth or some enrichment of their own 
understanding. 

What is remarkable now that all this 
great work is completed (the two volumes 
together come to over seven hundred 
pages) is to realise that Hopkins can stand 
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interpretation on this scale. With Shelley, 
say, or Tennyson or Swinburne, the con- 
> centration of poetic effect is- not such that 
work of this kind would be worth while. 
Hopkins himself knew this; he knew that 
he was attempting something that the most 
representative poetry of his own century 
had missed; his early poems had most 
affinity with those of Christina Rossetti; 
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his later showed faint likenesses to some of 
Browning and Meredith. There is no doubt 
that his style of vision grew from that of 
Ruskin and the Pre-Raphaelites; but he 
grew beyond them. The fuller understand- 
ing of his work is leading to a clearer ground 
for assessing all the art of the mid-Victorian 
Age; and to that new assessment Dr. 
Gardner will have contributed. 


THE CREATIVE IMPULSE 
By KATHLEEN Notr - 


INSIGHT AND OUTLOOK. By 
Arthur Koestler. Macmillan. 253. 
Scientifically, Mr. Koestler is a considerably 
learned layman, and this book is an essay 
in wide and deep generalization, a brave, 
often brilliant, attempt to account for the 
creative impulse in a single basic formula. 

Mr. Koestler has isolated a structural 
element in the comic which gives, he 
claims, a clue to all creative thinking, 
artistic, ethical and scientific. Routine 
thought, he says, follows a directly asso- 
ciational path. A funny story consists of 
the collision of two of these paths, so that 
expectation is “decapitated.” The point of 
intersection i$ where the laughter explodes. 
Mentally, the effect is what Mr. Koestler 
calls bisociational, a term describing any 
mental occurrence associated with two 
habitually incompatible contexts. 

Why the result should be laughter is 
precisely what previous theories of the 
comic have failed to explain. Mr. Koestler 
now considers the emotive charge of the 
funny story. 

The aggressive element present, however 
faintly, in most forms of humour, had been 
recognized by Bergson, while Freud treated 
it as the main or explanatory component of 
all wit. The aggressive or self-assertive 
impulse causes the accumulation of tension. 
Emotional processes, in short, have lasting 
. bodily effects which cognitive processes do 
not. 

Applying this to the structure of the joke, 
we see that when thought, or cognition, 
makes the '"bisociative leap! between the 
two fields of association, emotion will tend 
to lag behind and spill itself in the visceral 
and muscular activity which we call 
laughter. This is a straightforward, neuro- 


physiological statement. As Mr. Koestler 
says—“The present theory, though essen- 
tially psychological, would lose all claim 
to validity, if its neurological implications 
were refuted." 

In fact, to give a fair evaluation of the 
social-ethical section of the present volume 
—and it is in this section that Mr. Koestler’s 
own most absorbing interest lies—is difficult 
without the promised second volume 
dealing with the scientific co-ordination of 
the theory. As it stands, I feel that this 
important section is independent of the 
main thesis and that where he leaves the 
relatively objective fields of imagery and 
intellectual structure, Mr. Koestler's theory 
becomes something of a Procrustes’ Bed. 

Thus far it seems to me to be valid and 
illuminating: Bisociation is an essential 
feature of all creative thinking and, accord- 
ing to its emotive charge, it leads to (a) 
comedy and to (6) tragedy, serious art or the 
neutral arts and sciences. The impulse, on 
which (b) are based, is the self-transcending 
or integrative one, which is also the basis 
of man's ethical behaviour. The implication 
that art and science also essentially serve 
man’s ethical impulse seems less certain. 

For even if art is self-transcendent and 
integrative, this does not prove that all self- 
transcendence, all urge to integrate with a 
greater whole, is ethical. I cannot draw 
so much comfort from the colonizing 
tendencies of the amoeba as Mr. Koestler 
and others can. We already know about 
gangsters and Nazi-Bunds. The desire of 
bigger wholes is at best only a prerequisite 
for ethics, Yet one must sympathize with 
Mr. Koestler’s hope of answering Freud’s 
pessimism. Perhaps if he had called the 
“integrative impulse” Love, he would have 
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had a closer view ofthe problem. For though 
we have to live together in communities, we 
have not yet learned to do it with the zest 
of a natural appetite, while fear is still our 
strongest co-operative force, Mr. Koestler's 
evolutionary possibilities seem to me to 
depend just on this zest—there is so little 
evidence that one amoeba gets a kick out 
of another. Moreover, we cannot make 
scientific ethical statements, which always 
imply some views about *'freedom," till we 
know precisely how far man is automatic. 
That again depends on the neurological 
evidence. 

Meanwhile, he has made a provocative 
contribution to descriptive psychology. 


CONSTANT NYMPHS 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT. By Harold 

Nicolson. Constable. 18s. 

Literary history of the eighteenth century is 
for ever leading us back to the shores of 
Lac Leman. Full-bodied scenery and effer- 
vescent conversation made a heady draught, 
exacting a price which, even to-day, can 
give us pause. One would hardly look twice 
at the bill for knowing Voltaire; Gibbon, 
too, would have been worth any reasonable 
sacrifice. But even the admirers of Geoffrey 
Scott's Zélide must sometimes wonder if 
Mme. de Charriére was not a tedious 
woman, or might do so were it not that the 
voice of Mme. de Stael, never far away, was 
shriller, more uplifting, and less often 
lowered. It was all very well for Macaulay 
to hail Mme, de Stael as the first woman of 
her era. He never met her. What would he 
have said, what should we all be saying 
now, if her parents, the Neckers, had suc- 
ceeded in their project of marrying her to 
Pitt? 

Through the lakeside jungle the helpless 
and irresistible Constant, like animated 
bait, stumbled from lair to lair; and wher- 
ever he was, in Paris or Germany or Eng- 
land, there sprang up round him an involved 
and thorny undergrowth infested with 
fauna at once predatory and female. We 
need not pity him. Even Mr. Nicolson 
makes no call for compassion, but rather 
invites us to view, at the safe distance of 
a hundred and fifty years, the wild beasts. 
“They are the sort of people,” said Ben- 
jamin’s cousin, Rosalie, "whom it is best 
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to know at a distance," and they prowled 
in dozens round his path, some of them, 
like Mme, Récamier, looking gentler than 
others but all dangerous, and all the main 
subject of this brilliant book. Benjamin, it 
is true, is never absent for long, but at 
times he is hard to see behind the dazzling 
light directed on his pursuers. It is a light 
that will not easily fade from the readers 
recollection. 

Ironically but not unprecedentedly, the 
immortality which Constant, in his turn, 
pursued was acquired accidentally, un- 
awares and by the way. For forty years 
he was engaged on a tremendous History 
of Religions—a work, his biographer assures 
us,-that would not be worth reading even 
if it were readable. In fourteen days, at a 
moment when Mme. de Stael was out- 
scaling her own dizzy height-records of 
exacting and hysterical unreasonableness, 
he vented his spleen in a little story which, 
under the name of Adolphe, still keeps his 
memory green. 

ARNOLD PALMER 


BRAVE NEW WORLD 


THE FREEDOM OF NECESSITY. 
By J. D. Bernal. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul. 18s. 

Professor Bernal has assembled in this book 

a number of essays, articles and lectures 

originally spread over more than twenty 

years. Their acceptability for republication 
is a measure of his own eminence rather than 
of their containing any single, consecutive 
message which could only be coherently 
stated in the massive extent of 428 pages 
(plus a new preface). Professor Bernal 
conscientiously seeks to string them together, 
but they have no real unity except that of 
authorship; and even the author’s con- 
tinuity of personal identity might have been 
doubted by a thorough-going disciple of 

Hume. The book is in fact a huge intel- 

lectual smorgebrod, which the reviewer can 

only advise readers to take in small helpings ` 
if they want to avoid indigestion. 

There is almost no helping that cannot be 
recommended by itself, with the qualifica- 
tion that the chronologically earlier pieces 
are the more readable but the less substan- 
tial, and that passages on neighbouring 
pages sometimes look hard to reconcile 
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across the gap of years between. Cumula- 
tively, the first impression is one of admira- 
tion for a scientist so conscious of the unity 
of knowledge in its historical, metaphysical 
and social foundations; but the second is 
something like terror at Professor Bernal's 
passion for planning on a colossal scale. 
Scientific, economic and political planning 
are for bim all aspects of the same thing, and 
Marxism is the entelechy which comprises 
them all. The constant repetition of this 
theme conjures up a picture of Brave New 
World contemplated with the aloof com- 
placency of a Superman. It is almost a relief 
to come across the ironic misprint which has 
changed the scientist (seen through Hitler’s 
eyes, on p. 122) from “an intellectual tool” 
to “an intellectual fool" Yet Professor 
Bernal is anything but complacent, and 
readier than most scientists to admit his 
mistakes outside his special field. 


C. M. WOODHOUSE 


AN OLD COASTER 


THE SCUFFLER. By Gavin Douglas. 

Hale. 8s. 6d. 

It was Conrad, in that wise book The 
Mirror of the Sea, who pointed out that 
seamanship required love, Sam Hurley, the 
principal character in The Scuffler, certainly 
found it to be so. He is not exactly the hero 
of Mr. Douglas's book, for strictly speaking 
it has none, unless it is the “dirty British 
coaster with a salt-caked smoke-stack” 
whose "biography"! he writes. Her career is 
followed in broad outline from the time 
of her building (during a slump, when 
steel prices were low), by a parsimonious 
owner, through decades of hard slogging 
and two wars, until the day she was beached 
for ever at the time of the Normandy 
invasion. 

The ship Briar Bank is in herself convinc- 
ing enough, and the same remark is true, 
with some qualification, of most of those 
who man her, and who are portrayed as 
they work her: good masters and bad, good 
crews and bad, finally, he who found his 
soul in that of the old vessel, the “‘ship’s 
husband” so constant in his faith that he 
would take a seaman’s wages to be with 
her as, maintenance-man when she was 
laid up in bad times, and who contrived 
her glorious end on Omaha Beach. 
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Drawing by REGINALD LIONEL KNOWLES 
Jrom “Angler's Almanac? by WILFRED 
GaAviN Brown. Muller, ros. 6d. 


A tramp steamer of the coastal breed 
was well worth such a graphic book as this, 
a well-patterned account of that trade 
upon which, in war and peace, the economy 
of this country relies. Normally, such craft 
pass on their lawful occasions unobserved 
by the casual eye, and it is only when, 
through war or mischance, their service is 
interrupted, that the lubber may pause to 
reflect upon just what they mean in his 
daily life. Mr. Douglas has made a typical 
old coaster come alive. She is no beauty; 
her adventures arc incessant but never 
spectacular, and although they are told 
without the finer graces they could scarcely 
be more readable. 

OLIVER WARNER 


OSCAR WILDE 


THE PARADOX OF OSCAR 
WILDE. By George Woodcock. 
Boardman, 155. 

The uncertain position held for so long in 

this country by Oscar Wilde—whose 

reputation on the Continent has been far 
higher—is due largely to twin shadows of 
his own making. One is the shadow of his 
jewelled scintillation that obscured all 
evidence of genuine thought; the other was 
of course due to the scandal in which the 
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jewels crashed and the false light flared 
and failed. The darkness was deepened 
considerably through the biassed reports 
and allegations of such associates as Lord 
Alfred Douglas and Frank Harris. The 
burlesque of the comic songs he had easily 
countered, but the shame subdued him, at 
least in the public eye. His figure emerges 
now into a clearer daylight, alive, and 
shedding its tawdriness. Not only have his 
plays survived, alone in their immediate 
period, but now that the posturing and the 
tinsel are cleared away a dignity shines 
through all that impudence and repays the 
critic’s attention. 

Following on Mr. Hesketh Pearson’s 
sound biography comes Mr. Woodcock’s 
analytical study of Wilde’s mental quality, 
the nature of his talents, beliefs and 
character, and the early influences—Pater 
and Ruskin in particular—that combined 
to mould him. The contradiction, Mr. 
Woodcock points out, between art and 
showy artifice penetrated the man’s whole 
personality, and was, to such a nature, 
almost a necessity. While he paraded his 
gilded wit and foppery he thought more 
earnestly on immortal subjects than many 
writers who despised him for a clown. It 
says much for his real stature that Mr. 
Woodcock is able to examine seriously his 
position in the matter of Christianity and 
pagan thought. His notable merit as a 
creative critic of art and literature has 
been shown in a series of dialogues still 
overmuch neglected in our day. This is a 
sane and illuminating study striking a 
careful balance where the scales might so 
easily have been tipped by exaggerated 
eulogy or disdain. 

SYLVA NORMAN 


A BOTANIST IN BURMA 


BURMA’S ICY MOUNTAINS. By 
F. Kingdon-Ward. Cape. 155. 
With all the zeal of the gold-seeker or 
emerald-hunter, Captain Kingdon-Ward 
hunts plants in the remote valleys of the 
great mountain ranges of India, China, and 
Tibet. This book is the record of two pre- 
war expeditions to the mountains of North 
Burma: on the first he was alone, on the 
second he accompanied a party of 
Americans. It is straightforward narrative 
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and description, with plenty of technical 
information for the botanist; but at any 
moment the record may flash into a poetic 
image, an unforgettable scene may be 
caught in a few lines of prose. Suddenly, 
from a bridle-path along & mountainside, 
he looks down on the tops of the jungle and 
sees the giant creepers sprawling in the 
sunshine on the roof. A charming rowan 
tree, surprisingly bearing berries in August, 
is suddenly seen to be a Zanthoxylum (K.W. 
12900), never before seen in fruit. He 
comes round a corner to the Adung gorge, 
where “enormous blocks of glistening white 
porphyry check the storm of water, even 
threaten to balk it; stop it they cannot". 

He spends misty days gathering plants 
near the highest peak in Burma, and 
never seeing it; then one day, looking back 
along a ridge, the clouds part and he sees 
the dazzling vision of Ka Karpo Razi, “a 
Gothic cathedral in white marble, floating 
on an azure sea, encompassed by space". 
Captain Kingdon-Ward may be the prince 
of plant-hunters, but the interest of his 
book is decidedly not confined to fellow- 


botanists. Janet Anam SMITH 


UNDER WHICH KING? 


A SORT OF TRAITORS. By Nigel 

Balchin. Collins. gs. Gd. 

The dramatis personz and setting of Mr. 
Balchin’s new novel will be already familiar 
to readers of The Small Back Room, There is 
a professor, to whom his work is everything, 
a research assistant, Marriott, earnest but 
uncertain of his personal world, and the 
young woman in the lab., Lucy, whose 
emotional response is complicated by look- 
ing after her war-shattered ex-fiancé each 
night. Higher civil servants, a minister of 
the Grown, and contacts of pub and private 
life come neatly into the scene. Atmosphere 
and characterization. are as smooth, if 
slightly flatter than before—only the irrit- 
able, comic, private investigator breaks 
surface freshly— while story and dialogue 
move at the same swift pace. 

In repeating a formula, however, Mr. 
Balchin has not repeated his theme. The 
problem this time offers no single and 
dramatic solution like that of a bomb fuse, 
but involves the conflict of scientists’ 
loyalties. The professor's life work has been 
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Equality 
DAVID THOMSON 


A thoughtful discussion of 
the ideas that make up the 
democratic conception of 
equality and of some of its 
present day applications. 
CURRENT PROBLEMS SERIES. 

gs. 6d. net 


The History and 
Social Influence 
of the Potato 
R. N. SALAMAN 


The full story of one of the 
world’s main food plants 
and its effects, direct and 
indirect, on human affairs. 
32 plates. 50$. net 
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Sir Charles 
Tennyson 


ALFRED 
TENNYSON 


This work by the grandson 
of the illustrious poet does 
much to illuminate what 
remained obscure in Hallam 
Tennyson’s Memoir. The 
author has used much 
material, hitherto inaccessi- 
ble, including many hun- 
dreds of letters. 30s. net 


Riehard 
Ellmann 


YEATS. 


The Man and the Masks 
The author of this im- 
pressive study has been 
permitted to examine 
50,000 pages of unpublished 
manuscript and he is able, 
in particular, to throw 
much new light on esoteric 
Yeatsism. 18s. net 


Arthur 
Koestler . 


PROMISE AND 
FULFILMENT 


Palestine, 1917-1949 


À history of the State of 
Israel and the events which 
brought it about ; the book 
concludes with a note on its 
future. 15s. net 
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48 
crowned by discovery of means to prevent 
certain epidemics: on the eve of publication 
he is told that the Government, regarding 
this as of value to potential enemies, forbid 
publication but wish to take over part of 
his staff for their bacteriological work. 
Shall he then put a dubious national 
security before the certainty of saving half 
a million sufferers throughout the world 
from disease? The question is complicated 
by Marriott’s introduction to an agent of 
the so-called International Scientific Ex- 
change. Hereafter the dialectic is more 
satisfactory than the dénouement. 
ALAN WALBANK 


THE MINERS, By R. Page Arnot. 
Allen & Unwin. 215. 

A history of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain between the years 1889 and 1910, 
by the former Secretary of the Labour 
Research Department, Utilising the volumi- 
nous records of the Federation and material 
personally collected from most of the 
leading men of the movement, he has 
written a well balanced and detailed study 
of one of the most important of British 
trade unions. It is documented with 
scholarly care, set in a helpful background 
of historical developments, and generously 
illustrated: in all, a timely and valuable 
contribution to English social history and 
the story of the Labour movement. 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE IN THE 
WORLD WAR. Vol. II, 1940-1945. 
By Captain Norman Macmillan, 
M.C., A.F.C. Harrap. 155. 

The present volume of Captain Macmillan’s 

survey of the part played by the R.A.F. 

in the Second World War deals with the 

battles in Africa, Greece, Crete, the Dode- 
canese, the Near East, Sicily and Italy. It 


is not a large book; and there is an astonish- ^ 


ing amount of detail, but the author con- 
trives to invest his narrative with a vividness 
that makes it fascinating reading. To be 
able to say so much of an authoritative and 
technical account of the R.A.F., on so many 
battlefields is unusual. The general reader 
will find in it almost all he requires to know, 
and the specialist will find an expert 
dealing with matters of controversial 
interest with uncommon wisdom. 


NEW LITERATURE 


INFANTRY BRIGADIER. By Major- 
General Sir Howard Kippenberger. 
Oxford University Press. 215. 

General Kippenberger takes ag his title an 
intermediate stage in his progress from the 
command of an enthusiastic battalion of 
amateurs in the Second New Zealand 
Division, to the command of the division 
itself. During that progress he fought in all 
the division’s campaigns: Greece, Crete, 
the Western Desert, Tunis and Italy. He 
has a great story to tell—the whole war is 
here on a miniature scale—and he tells it 
modestly, generously, penetratingly and 
well. When the time comes for the second 
world war to be translated into heroic 
fiction on the model of John Buchan, it is in 
books of so admirable a kind as this that the 
documentary material will be found. 


THE FREE AND INDEPENDENT. 
By Hartley Kemball Cook. Allen & 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

The sub-title runs “the trials, temptations 

and triumphs of the parliamentary elector,” 

and the book is in effect a history of the 

British electorate. Mr. Cook’s researches 

have taken him into many by-ways of 

history and literature, and the result is a 

most entertaining and enjoyable, and at the 

same time scholarly, account of electioneer- 
ing through the ages. The book is adorned 
with several well-chosen prints, from 

Rowlandson and Gillray to Tenniel and 

Low. The story ends topically with a short 

description of the Representation of the 

People Bul of 1948. 


THE STRANGE LIFE OF 
CHARLES WATERTON, 1782- 
1865. By Richard Aldington. Evans. 
tas. Od. 2 

If, among foreigners, we still count as mad, 

we owe that reputation to Squire Waterton 

as much as to any man. The eighty-four 
years since his death arc all too short a time 
in which to live him down; for, of all the 

"characters" who ever wandered over the 

face of the globe, none can have astonished 

the natives more. He rode a crocodile, being 
able to keep his seat because, as he ex- 
plained, he had “hunted with Lord 

Darlington.” Inserting the nozzle of a pair 
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Crown Imperi J. DELVES-BROUGHTON 
This fine en E long ce E» author of Officer and Gentleman 
reveals the inner life of Queen Eliza the woman. 12s. 6d. 


The Lost Chart NEIL M. GUNN 
ce The best novel I have read for quite a while. It was the late John Buchan 
who first demonstrated that thrills and fine writing could go hand in hand, and 
Neil M. Gunn’s latest book has a quality reminiscent of his more famous 
countryman.’— Yorkshire Observer. ros. 6d. 


The Food of the People SIR NOEL CURTIS-BENNETT 
witha poe by LORD WOOLTON 
«'lTimely . . . Industrial feeding dates back to the Middle Ages, and these 


pages follow the changes from medieval manor to Robert Owen’s communal 


tchens and the feeding rooms of modern works .. . very stimulating.” — 
Yorkshire Evening Post. Illustrated. 


Ploughman's Wisdom NORMAN CAREW 
'T he author of this challenging and stimulating book is a sugar-cane grower in 
Fiji, and his observations, on the conditions of plant growth are in direct 
conflict with the revolutionary theories in E. H. Faulkener's i bestellen 
Ploughmans Folly. Illustrated. 155. 


Postage Stamps in the Making JOHN EASTON 
The completed and u Bubi the version of the late F. J. Melville's unfinished 
work.. ° Beyond 2: ubt the most important book of its kind for the keen 
philatelist."—Spher. Illustrated. 218. 


FABER AND FABER 24 RUSSELL, SQUARE LONDON W.C. 
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Shortly 
THIS WAS 
A MAN : THE FOUR 
WINGFIELD STRATFORD BRONTES 


A memorable record of an 
excephonal Englishman, 
Byronic sonof agreatfamily, 
bnihant diplomatst, cricket- 
er, evangelical Churchman: 
The Rev. E. V. Bhgh. By his 
dson, author of the Kin 
harles I rogy. Mus. 15/- 


THE HOUSE 


iS. GONE 

DUDLEY CAREW 
A hvely book which 1s both 
autobiography and object- 
ive critcism of Englsh 
school hfe, the theatre, 
books, sports, films and 
society by a well-known 
critic for a great London 
newspaper. Illus. 10/6. 


KOBERT HALE 


The Lives and Works 
of Charlotte, Branwell, 
Emily, and Anne 
Brontë 
By 
LAWRENCE and 
E. M. HANSON 
Illustrated. Probable price, 21s. net 
* 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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IHE ART OF 
LS. ELIOT 


BY 


HELEN GARDNER 


Fellow of St. Hilda’s 
College, Oxford 


No better or more inspiring com- 
mentary could be recommended to 
those who have fallen under the 
spell of the greatest poet of our time. 


124. Gd. net 


AN ENGLISH 
SCHOOL 


BY 
W. B. GALLIE 
Recollections of public school life 


combined with a really helpful 
discussion of both the merits and 


failings of the public school system. 
75. Gd. net 


IHE 
ADOLESCENT 
AND 
. THE FAMILY 


BY 
STELLA CHURCHILL 


URCOS, LRCP., DPE. 


A sensible and helpful examination 
of all the common problems ‘that 
confront the parents of adolescent 
children. 

71. 6d. net 


CRESSET PRESS 


II FITZROY SQ., LONDON, W.1 


of bellows into the wind-pipe of a dead 
donkey, he blew for four hours and restored 
it to life. He stunned a boa-constrictor with 
an upper cut to the jaw. In all temperatures, 
he liked a roaring fire. He scaled the fagade 
of St. Peter’s, left his gloves on the lightning 
conductor and then, the Pope being nervous 
of storms, went up again and removed 
them. He committed a thousand follies, 
escaped a hundred deaths. Ludicrous but 
not unlovable, one begins by despising and 
ends by respecting this Yorkshire gentleman 
who could endure anything save the charge 
of eccentricity. 


GREAT VILLIERS. By Hester W. 
Chapman. Secker @ Warburg. 18s. 
The second Duke of Buckingham is usually 
regarded as a fit subject only for Lives of the 
Rakes or as an elegant super in historical 
novels that are forever amber. Miss Chap- 
man's excellent biography—-excellent in its 
sustained interest, its sense of character, its 
steadiness of movement, its vivacity that 
never descends to chatter—makes no 
attempt to revise the judgment of history. 
She is content to give depth and under- 
standing to a character that has been, she 
thinks, too glibly dealt with. Historians may 
dispute her reading, but she enlarges our 
sympathies and holds our unfailing interest. 


ORPHEUS 2. A Symposium of the 
Arts. Edited John Lehmann. 
Lehmann. 12s. 6d. 

The second number of this symposium, 

though very unequal as to the quality of its 

contents, is divided between poems, stories 
and critical essays. With the fine exception 
of Lilian Bowes Lyon's The Stars Go By, 
the poems are not particularly distin- 
guished, though several poets, including 

Edith Sitwell and Louis Macneice, write of 

their own use of imagery. The critical sec- 

tion is altogether the best, with Rex 

Warner's well-argued essay on “The Euro- 

pean Spirit in Literature" leading. There 

are also essays on the elder French painters, 
on contemporary Italian painting and on 
the Greek painter Theophilos, illustrated 
in each case by photographs of some of the 
works discussed. Michael Benthall writes 
on “Shakespeare in the Theatre” and the 
editor contributes a sensitive essay on 
Henry James’s The Aspern Papers. 
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To American Readers 


The recently opened 


BRITISH BOOK CENTRE 
at 122 East, çgth St., NEW YORK 


offers a magnificent display of BRITISH BOOKS 
and BOOKS about BRITAIN and will be 


pleased to receive your orders and enquiries 


Telephone: Eldorado 5-4147 





This is IRELAND 
LEINSTER AND DUBLIN 


BY 
RICHARD HAYWARD 


[5/- NET ILLUS. 


. Richard Hayward writes with all the feeling which he showed in **In Praise of 
Ulster ”, and there are many delightful pencil sketches by Raymond Piper which 
make the book beautiful in its own way. 


ARTHUR BARKER LTD., 
30, MUSEUM STREET, 
- LONDON, W.C. = 
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NEW LITERATURE 


THE 


CHILTERN 
LIBRARY 


The Chiltern Library of reprints 
includes many of the finest works 
of the past, well bound, attractively 
printed and introduced by modern 





authorities, ^ A catalogue can- be 


sent on application to 6 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C.2. Here are 
some recent titles: 


DON JUAN 
Lord Byron 
Introduction by Peter Quennell | 
10s. 6d. 


TRAVELS IN FRANCE 
AND ITALY 


^ Tobias Smollett 
Introduction by Osbert Sitwell 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
. Henry James 

Introduction by Valentine Dobrée 
EOTHEN 


A. W. Kinglake 
Introduction by P. H. Newby 


THE LIFE OF 
JOHN CONSTABLE 
C. R. Leslie 





. Introduction by Benedict Nicolson 


THE CONVERSATIONS 
OF DR. JOHNSON 


Edited by Raymond Postgate 


TRAVELS AMONGST 
THÉ GREAT ANDES 


Edward Whymper 
Introduction by F S. Smythe 


8s. 6d. each 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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LITTLE GADDESDEN. By Vicars 

Bell. Faber. 125, 6d. i 
As the pace of change is ever quicker our 
debt to the local historian, ancient or 
modern, grows greater. Mr. Bell is one of 
the best of his deserving trıbe and a model 
for others; a joy for readers, and a minister 
of grace for historians. He has been the 
schoolmaster at Little Gaddesden in Hert- 
fordshire for twenty years and must be a 
rarity among his kind; keen of spirit, 
pleasantly touched with humour, a lover of 
the past that has nourished the present. His 
book is full of delight for the curious, but it 
is far from being a repository of “quaint- 
ness.” Original research has gone to make 
it and a large concept of life upholds it. 


ARRAS OF YOUTH. By Oliver 
Onions. Michael Joseph. 10s. Od. 

Taking a marginal figure from his earlier 
novel Peor Man's Tapestry, one Gandelyn, 
juggler, camp-follower and spy, Mr. Onions 
has reversed rules of sequel by placing him 
now in the centre and telling his previous 
story. À mission of penance from Netherby 
Abbéy to York first involves him in the 
net of suspicion and intrigue, in which 
breakers of the Forest Laws and Corpus 
pageant players cross strands with Echo, 
daughter of a witch, and the blackguardly 
Earl Philip of Gaunt. From a cunning and 
artistically woven web Gandelyn 1s not 
allowed to escape scathless nor without 
beguiling the reader info sundry dark 
places of fifteenth-century England. 


ITALIAN PAGEANT. By Derek Pat- 
more, Evans. gs. 6d. 

It should be hard to write dully about a 
personal tour among the art cities of 
Tuscany and Umbria. Yet Mr. Patmore 
almost achieves dullness. He seems to be 
shackled to a self-conscious and mistaken 
idea of responsibility to an uninformed 
audience. Instead of evocative prose or 
firm criticism he gives perfunctory instruc- 
tion interlarded with unilluminating com- 
ment on his itinerary. The reproductions 
of landscape and pictures, however, are 
excellent. And Mr. Patmore’s route is a 
welcome variant on the main-line tourist 
track, embracing art treasures in usually 
neglected towns. i 
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M D. csi did two" 





Proceed with caution! 


, PETER is keeping a lookout for the warning light in g 
. Dad's eye — but meanwhile he's been caught in the 
- act by the camera. The result is a sparkling. picture, 


full of the spirit of mischief. It was taken on 


Mord Selochrome fm which makes com dened FI NTG . PI ATES 


negatives of beautiful enlarging quality. 


Whatever the subject, brilliant’ results are easy AND PAPERS 


when you use Ilford films—they make better pictures. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





Record catalogue 
‘of one hundred and ninety six pages is now available. It 
comprises all ffr records issued up to and including March, 1949, 
together with a number of pre-ffr records of especial merit. 
Price: one shilling: and sixpence. A supplementary catalogue, 
including ffr records issued between mid-April and July 1949, 
with a further selection of pre-ffr records is also available; 
Price: threepence. 


Both catalogues may be obtained direct 
from us for two shillings, post free. 


THE DECCA RECORD CO. LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, S.W.9, ENGLAND 





Keep Posted with 
News of Britain... 


We will keep you regularly supplied, by post to 
anywhere overseas, with ANY British newspapers 
or periodicals you require. : 
Individuals, clubs, and business organisations are 
invited to write for a copy of our Postal Press Guide 
which gives details and subscription rates. 






2 SPECIMEN ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES IN STERLING navn or 
BRITANNIA AND EVE ..  .. 26/6 SPECTATOR... 30/- 
COUNTRY LIFE 12/8 SPHERE . .. 91/6 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ij. SPORT AND COUNTRY .. 52j- 
LISTENER : . 29/- ^ STRAND MAGAZINE ..  .. m: 
NEW STATESMAN . ooo o 326 TATL 

PUNCH., >.. 86/6 THE TIMES LITERARY SUPP. 19/6 


; : Chik aie d availiMa. Is. Dorisia Roadiri only 
OUR POSTAL PRESS CUIDE GLADLY SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


WwW. H. SMITH & SON’S 


Subscription Newspaper Service 
44 STRAND HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2, ENGLAND 


CABLES, BOOXSTALLS, ESTRAND, LONDON 
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Coming in January 


ART & INDUSTRY 


The pioneer and only free enterprise magazine 
specialising 1n industrial design as a selling force 
will be 


ENLARGED & IMPROVED 


It will include 

Articles by Business Executives on practical 

design problems. 

Articles by specialists experienced in adver- 

using art and trade promotion 

Technical articles on materials, methods, 

theory and practice. 

. New designs from the Factories, 

Notes and News of current interest. 

Reviews of Books on kindred subyects. 

Colour and monochrome illustrations. 

New Size 10 x 7j inches Ann, sub. 305. 
Monthly 2s. 6d. 


Like its parent magazine 


THE STUDI 


(Annual subscription 30s.; Monthly 2s. 6d.) 
the new Art & Industry will enhance its lead as 
the outstanding journal in its sphere. 


Order through your own newsagent or bookseller, 


PUBLISHED BY THE STUDIO LIMITED 
66 CHANDOS PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2 


NVITATION 


You, too, may now enjoy the 
service which for twenty years 
has earned the praise and 
patronage of busy men and 
women all over the world. 
It enables them to select from 
the ceaseless flood of new 
books of all kinds, those volumes 
which are likely to give lasting 
pleasure. The unique privil 

of membership include The 


Bookman monthly magazine. 
They cost nothing. 


or Na NY 
Send fi a oN 













specimen copy of The 
Bookman and brochure Pe 
giving full particulars 
of Book Society mem- ww 
bership. These will T 
be sent free, without N 
obligation, to any address in AN 
U.K. or overseas. 


The Book Society Ltd 
I3 GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 
RS a E a E a 





| Strike out whatever does not apply. 


LEARN A NEW 

LANGUAGE by. 

LINGUAPHONE 
Z 





First you listen —then you 
find yourself speaking 


Now 1s the time to learn a new language 


by Linguaphone. Knowledge of foreign 
languages 1s of great value to-day to those 
embarking on new careers and all who do 
business with foreign countries, or want 
to keep abreast of world affairs. With a 
Linguaphone Course you can acquire this 
knowledge quickly, easily and thoroughly. 


YOU LEARN QUICKLY AND EASILY 


because you enjoy learning You hear 
the language faultlessly spoken on records 
by experts, and very soon you become so 
sound-perfect and word-perfect that you 
are able to begin speaking, reading and 
writing fluently. 


WRITE FOR FREE 26-PAGE BOOK 
Post the coupon below for the free 26-page 
illustrated book which explains fully the 
Linguaphone method of learning languages. 


LINGUAPHONE 
FOR LANGUAGES 


Courses in 23 languages ape E French, 
Gorman, and Spans 


Linguaphons Regent $t., London, wl 


T 
| To the Linguaph aphone Instituta (Bert. V.14) (Dept. V. 9, l 
Please sand me, ies pel the p seers Book. | 
i am interested in the ............ language for :— 
| Elementary classes Adult groups 


Advanced classes Private study 


(I haoe[kaos no gramophone ) 
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4 fres 
specimen 
copy of 
THE LISTENER 
LONDON CALLING 
and THE 
ARABIC LISTENER 
may be obtained 
on application to 
" the address below, 
on mention of 
* Britain To-day’ 


* 


BBC YEAR BOOK 
3/6 sterling 
(post free) 
from 
BBC 
PUBLICATIONS 
The Grammar’ School 
Scarle Road 
Wembley 
Middlesex 
England 
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The Listener 


The literary journal of the BBC, recording the best 
of the broadcast talks by leading personalities of 
the day on affairs of world-wide interest... music, 
art, drama, literature, current events. Published 
weekly; annual overseas subscription (including 
postage) £1 sterling. 


London Calling 


The BBC’s overseas journal, containing full details 
+  wellin advance of trans-world broadcasts, supple- - 
mented by notes on the pick of the programmes and 
pages of absorbing articles and pictures on a wide 
variety of topics. Published weekly; annual sub- 
scription (including postage) 10s. od. sterling. 


The Arabic Listener 


An illustrated journal published twenty-four times 
a year in Arabic, and containing selected talks 
broadcast in the BBC Arabic Service, articles and 
short stories. Annual subscription (including 
postage) 10s. od. sterling. 


BBC Year Book 


A record of broadcasting for the twelve months 
preceding publication, with special feature articles 
on all activities of the BBC and a reference section 
on organisation and administration. Approxi- 
mately 150 pages, extensively illustrated, with stiff 
cloth covers. 
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NEW FOURTH EDATION! 


Compiled by J. Bithell, M.A. A 
most impressive store of informa- 
tion which includes a judictous 
selection of commercial and tech- 














reliable and up-to-date volume 
will quickIy prove Itself a valuable 
addition to any reference sheif. 
Price 25/- net. 


Parker Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2 


Rogistered with the G.P.O. London! or transmission to Canada and Newfoundland by Magazine post, 
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The fable of the | 
sharp-sighted scothsayer 


A certain Sage was beset from morn to night by questioners. 
'" Where are we going? " they wailed, “ What is in store for 
us? We work, we eat, we sleep, we marry... What do the 
stars foretell? " Said the Sage: “ I am fifty times as old as 
you, but I still have an appetite for life... and for work 
and sleep as well, if it wasn’t for the noise you make. 

You have all the luck, if you only knew it.” 


Some people spend their whole lives between a regretful past and a 
nervous future. TI believe in present happiness through present effort, 
and try to calculate in measurable distances. They are a team of 
d engineering industries whose special skills embrace products so 
PA various as steel tubes, electrical gear, aluminium alloys, bicycles, 
traffic signs and paint . . . part of cur daily life at home and 
our credit in markets abroad. 










TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD. 
The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 
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COLONIES—THE NEW WAY 


HAT is Britain to an East African? What is East Africa 

to a Briton? Upon a satisfactory answer to such 

questions depends the future of that large part of 
the world which consists of the British Colonies and depen- 
dencies. Most of the representatives of the dependent territories 
who visited Britain last summer for “Colonial Month” have 
now returned to their homes and have had opportunities of 
reflecting on some of the things they saw. They talked to the 
King and Queen, attended debates in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, learnt something about our system of local government 
and procedure in the courts, and in intercourse with British 
people at home gained some first-hand acquaintance with our 
way of life. Nor was it forgotten by those who organized these 
visits that it is just as necessary to inform the stay-at-home 
Briton about the life of the Colonies as to inform colonials 
about this country. The relationship that exists between the 
two is one of co-partnership. It is urgent that that mutuality 
should be realized on both sides. 

The more enlightened representatives of the dependencies 
know that the people in many of these territories have a long 
way to go before they will be ready for full self-government. 
They realize also that Britain has proved its good faith in 
proclaiming that self-government is the goal which all must 
be helped to attain. The question in each case is how will a 
people emerging from a primitive culture become prepared for 
future responsibilities. Education cannot be a very quick 
process, and the number of those who can greatly benefit from 
it will at first be small. The first task of government 1s to raise 
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standards of living which have been and still are abysmally low; 
to remove insanitary conditions which have caused ill-health 
and loss of life; to increase the earning power of the worker by 
constructive plans for production, which must vary from. 
colony to colony, but in most cases require the expenditure of 
capital. 

Capital for investment has already been supplied on a large 
scale under the Colonial Welfare and Development Acts, and 
comes at present from the only possible source, the British 
taxpayer. With a higher degree of prosperity colonies should 
become independent of such help and able to meet their own 
capital requirements. In the meantime an increasing number 
of their citizens will become associated in one way and another 
with administration and with executive work in business; 
sometimes the élite may be in the position of tribal chiefs, or 
they may be modern civil servants or teachers or doctors. The 
colonies vary in character, and are in various stages of develop- 
ment. 

But in all cases it is right that their leaders should be giving 
thought to the problems of their political as well as their social 
and cultural future. Social and cultural elements will ultimately 
determine the political. The literature which they read will 
be to a large extent English, though it may be hoped tbey will 
not forget their own early art or what is instinctive in their own 
primitive music. They have their own customs which to a 
certain extent have had the force of law, and superimposed 
, will be studies of British law and justice and the methods of 
administering them. With further intercourse they will become 
better acquainted with what we speak of as the British “way of 
life”; but this we ought not to wish to see too rigidly accepted, or 
in any way that will not harmonize with a natural development 
of their own life. 

Socially their progress as communities will be gradual, and 
we must expect that their political progress will keep step with 
it. A definite ideal of the goal towards which they are moving 
is indispensable, for without such a conscious end there can be 
no ordered and continuous progress. It will certainly contain 
the conception of a self-governing democracy, and a form of 
g overnment which will enable them to live in harmony with the 
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self-governing Dominions of the British Commonwealth. But 
it should not be assumed that the system adopted will exactly 
follow the model of that familiar to the people of Britain. In 
this country we think of democratic government in terms of a 
Parliamentary system, with an Upper and a Lower House (the 
main power residing with the latter), Members of Parliament 
elected by universal suffrage, and a Government in power 
depending on a majority in the Lower House. This is a system 
` of government which it has taken centuries to evolve. Will 
exactly this system meet the needs of, shall we say, Africans 
who half a century ago were leading a primitive tribal 
existence? 

It is important that simple communities should not be 
expected to fly before they can walk. Institutions suitable to 
ourselves may not be congenial to them. A class of educated 
citizens is growing up among them who are called upon to 
learn all that can be learnt from Western civilization and to 
think out their own problems. in the light of the history and 
traditions of their people and of the new knowledge they have 
acquired. The immediate tasks of the colonial governments are 
clear. They have to ensure the impartial and speedy adminis- 
tration of justice; to improve housing conditions and sanitation; 
to apply science to methods of production; to organize the 
welfare of the workers; to provide suitable training and educa- 
tion; and increasingly associate natives of the country in all of 
these tasks and accustom them to responsibility. In other words, 
they will build up progressively the conditions which are the 
essentials of self-government, and in the course of this process 
of building it should gradually become clear what institütions 
are most suited to the people of the country, and what shape 
their ultimate self-government will assume. When the colonizing 
Power has done all that it can do the task of constitution-making 
will fall upon the chosen leaders of the people themselves. 
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HISTORY—A HUMANE STUDY 


By J. R. M. BUTLER 
Regius Professor of Modern History, University of Cambridge 
HE rejection in theory and practice by Totalitarian 
states of long-accepted Western standards has made 
people in the West more conscious of the existence of 
these standards and more interested in the nature of "Western 
Civilization.” What is it, and how has it come to be what it is? 
It may be described as a way of life embracing common 
customs, a common outlook, common values; historically it 
derives from a blend of Greco-Roman and Christian traditions. 
These two influences have had the vitality to renew themselves 
in fresh vigour from time to time. One such revival of the 
Greco-Roman influence was potent in Italy in the fifteenth 
century; from a new outlook on the world and on man’s place 
.in it, obtained from the study of ancient, and particularly 
Greek, literature and art, there then spread abroad a desire for 
what came to be known as the New Learning. In the Greek. and 
Roman Classics men and women found new pointers to intel- 
lectual truth, to the appreciation of beauty and to the cultiva- 
tion of all forms of human excellence. In this light man was 
seen not as a miserable sinner but as a figure of high dignity, 
worthy of wonder and admiration; thus the new studies were 
regarded as well befitting a man and were accordingly called | 
“humane,” while in so far as they assumed a man free and self- 
determining they were said to provide a "liberal" education. 
The Classics remained the basis of liberal education in the 
countries of the West for some four hundred years, acclaimed 
alike by Catholics, such as More and the Jesuits, by Protestants 
such as Milton, and by many an eighteenth-century agnostic. 
Only recently have they lost their pre-eminence, declining 
along with the aristocratic society which fostered them; they 
have been challenged by a demand for studies more modern,. 
more scientific in the sense of being more dependent on experi- 
ment and quantitative measurement, more utilitarian and 
perhaps less formidable of approach. 
The decline in classical studies seems likely to persist, but it 
would be a pity if Western Civilization were to lose, without an 
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adequate substitute, an element which has played so important 
a part in its growth. For what was once the new, and is now the 
old, learning contributed much that was valuable, both in its 
form and in its substance, to the training of the mind. It taught 
accuracy and a sense of style, of neatness in expression, of 
simplicity, balance and restraint, combined with elevation; it 
also offered a worthy field of study, a wide survey of a thousand 
years of human development, complete as the five acts of a 
play, with emphasis laid on the careers of great individuals, 
pioneers in thought and action—on noble achievements nobly 
chronicled. 

It need not be assumed that a modern liberal education must 
confine itself as closely to one or two subjects—mathematics 
was never excluded—as did the old. Yet most minds soon show 
what one may roughly call either a predominantly literary or a 
predominantly scientific bent, and in the last years at school as 
well as at the university stage it is probably desirable to make 
one subject the main staple of education. The possible claimants 
for the honour are not many. Economics, law and philosophy 
are not satisfactory school subjects. English Literature and 
Modern Languages have stronger claims, but the one is apt to 
withhold the hard intellectual testing, and the other to lack the 
basic and universal quality, which Classics offers. In any case 
both of them lose much meaning without some knowledge of 
history, which is indeed an essential companion of Classics also. 
Dr. G. M. Trevelyan writes: 

History is not the rival of Classics or of modern literature, or of 
the political sciences. It is rather the house in which they all 


dwell. It is the cement that holds together all the studies relating 
to the nature and achievements of man. 


A historian may be forgiven for mentioning some of the 
qualities which seem to him to justify the claim of history to be 
pre-eminently a humane study. 

History answers to something Racers in the mind of 
man, his curiosity about the past and about those who lived 
before him, and in a sense it sublimates this curiosity. Truth 
may or may not be stranger than fiction, but there certainly 
lies a thrill in the assurance that "this is a true story." It is this 
thrill which the reader of Homer or the Bible feels when the 
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archzologists spade turns legend into history, and the mere 
thought that we are standing on ground on which men and 
women stood and spoke and acted in times long past may stir 
a profound emotion which Dr. 'Trevelyan has characterized as 
"poetic." History thus offers to our imagination new worlds, all 
of them unlike, some of them fantastically unlike, our own. 
This opening of windows is not a mere invitation to escapism. 
. History is not normally taught as romance, any more than it is 
now taught as a series of dates of battles or of the reigns of 
kings and queens. Rather it shows us men and women adjusting 
.themiselves through the ages to the same stubborn facts of 
geography, economics and human nature as ourselves and 
facing similar problems. | 

Besides this imaginative or emotional appeal, history can be 
one of the most exacting forms of intellectual inquiry. What 
really happened? How did it happen? Why did it happen? 
The "why" can perhaps never be finally answered. Facts are 
never complete, human motives are largely undiscoverable, 
accidents or contingencies make sport of purpose. Nor can the 
separate influences all acting on a complicated situation be 
so cleanly disentangled as to disclose the relative importance of 
each. For instance, when trying to account for the decline of 
Greco-Roman civilization what comparative weight are we 
to attach to the factors of the existence of slavery, the introduc- 
tion of a caste system, under-population, excess of government 
with an overgrown bureaucracy, over-taxation, neglect of 
frontier defence, new religious ideas? All may have told, and 
who can say in what proportion? Nevertheless, even where a 
final answer is impossible, the inquiry can be fascinating; it 
calls not only for ingenuity and patience and good judgment 
but for creative imagination and an approach from many 
angles. Students of different natures and different nations will 
conduct the inquiry in different ways, but they must do so 
without personal or national prejudice. 

Indeed its universality is one of history's chief claims to be a 
humane and liberal study. Local and family history is all very 
well to start on, but as soon as the story runs into something 
really important such as a great war or a religious reformation 
or an economic cataclysm the student will find that he cannot 
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understand what is happening in his village or to his family 
without looking wider; he will find his inquiry spreading from 
country to country and from century to century. And he must 
learn not only what was going on in foreign lands, but the 
reason; and that means learning how foreign people felt. To 
discover this, he will be wise to read what foreign historians 
have said on the subject, and in doing so he will probably find 
them expressing views of the behaviour of his own countrymen 
different from those he is accustomed to. This will give him food 
for thought, and if he is a fair-minded man he will be glad to 
re-consider his former opinions in this new light, whatever the 
decision at which he eventually arrives. History may help 
indirectly in the building up of a national tradition and in 
fostering patriotism, but to make this its main object is to 
frustrate its true purpose as an educational medium, namely to 
weigh evidence and find out the truth. 

Apart from the international aspect, it is in forcing us to try 
to understand the outlook and motives of people unlike ourselves 
that history renders one of its chief services. Without such 
understanding we are bound to miss clues, and we can rarely 
understand without a measure of sympathy. The effort to 
understand should induce tolerance and breadth of view. We 
see how difficult in many cases the decision must have been in 
the past; how much there was to be said on both sides, and yet 
how necessary a decision was in the circumstances, and perhaps 
a quick decision; how mistaken honest men have been; what 
harm has been done by fanatics; what unnecessary evils men 
have endured; how small some seemingly large issues turned 
out in the event, and how immensely important others which 
at the time almost escaped observation. Moreover, though we 
note how slow and how slight sometimes were the effects of 
long endeavour, we recognize that things can be changed by 
the actions of individuals. The slave-trade was abolished, but it 
would not have been abolished if Wilberforce and his friends 
had been content to “leave it to history.” Nor is it always 
true that the peoples which have no history are happy. 

While, however, we maintain that the study of the tale of man 
in society, in its breadth and sweep but also in its intricacy and 
detail, is a truly humane and liberal one, we must not overstate 
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our claims. History cannot tell us what is going to happen, nor 
what we ought to do. History is not "philosophy teaching by 
examples"; it can only supply the examples for philosophy or 
politics or religion to make use of. History answers some ques- 
tions but raises many more; the ultimate questions, which 
depend on values, are beyond it. 


CARE OF CHILDREN 


By LEN CHALONER 


HE now famous Curtis Committee, set up to study the 
care of children deprived of their own home and family 
life, soon discovered that in reality this problem was only 
one aspect of an infinitely wider one. Once the principle had in 
fact been conceded ‘that these children were "deprived," then 
whatever could and would be done to ameliorate their condi- 
tions must nevertheless be in one sense only “second best.” 
This recognition has led to a network of new developments and 


. research. : 


Much of the machinery of the Children Act which followed 
the Curtis Committee's Report is already in operation. An 
extremely important move has been to initiate training schemes 
all over the country for the various personnel caring for the 
children at different levels. National standards both of training 
and qualifications are being created to give all workers in this 
field a greater insight and understanding of children's emotional 
as well as physical needs. 

Children's Officers have already been appointed in most 
districts to co-ordinate the work and the care and placement of 
the children. Innovations like the unofficial “Uncles and 
Aunts" schemes have also started up in many parts of the 
country, helped by voluntary bodies like the Women's Volun- 
tary Services, and the Women's Institutes, by which boys and 
girls in institutional life visit families in the district informally, 
in much the same way that they might visit real relatives at 
holiday times or weekends. These “‘uncles and aunts” help 
them to lose théir sense of being different from family children 
and not “belonging” to anyone. If there are occasional failures, 
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it is a happy reflection on these schemes that in many cases the 
full, legal adoption of a child has in time taken place. 

In general, however, all the measures aim at making the 
"deprived" children more like family children, and bringing 
them into the mainstream of ordinary child life in the district. 
More of them are already wearing ordinary clothes rather than 
"uniform," and the trend is to have them, even in large institu- 
tions, in smaller groups, nearer the size of a family, with greater 
opportunity for the development of stable personal relation- 
ships; and to give children of a suitable age more freedom to 
move about outside the institution, so that they see something 
of the world independently before they move out into it to 
make their living. 

One completely new development from the Curtis Com- 
mittee's recommendations has been the setting up of a pioneer 
Reception Centre at Mersham, Kent, which is experimental 
and intended to be the prototype for all subsequent reception 
centres in other parts of the country. Here children who for 
some reason have to be separated from their homes will have a 
period under observation before being placed in a home, or 
with foster parents, or in a hostel or school. 

Until recently one of the weaknesses in the provision for these 
- children has been a too rapid and haphazard placement, often 
resting more on expediency and available accommodation than 
on an understanding of the individual child and his needs, 
often ending with square pegs in round holes and sometimes 
needless separation of brothers and sisters. This increased the 
children's sense of family disintegration. 

The Mersham Reception Centre was set up through a 
grant from the Nuffield Foundation to the Caldecott Com- 
munity working in association with the Kent local authority. 
It has just published an Interim Report, outlining the way in 
which the Centre is operating. One is reminded of the "team" 
methods of child guidance work. When the child is first received 
he is often frightened and bewildered in this crisis in his life, 
and in need of quiet friendliness and reassurance. He is fed and 
cared for, and as the days go by is uriobtrusively observed by 
those in contact with him. He is given an intelligence test and 
a medical examination for physical well-being and a talk with 
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the psychiatrist; he receives some education and occupational 
tasks from the teacher at the Centre, while the psychiatric 
social worker collects information about his background from 
his school, his relations and, in some cases, from the juvenile 
court. All this must be pieced together, and finally all the 
workers meet informally in a committee and decide on the 
placement best suited to his needs. 

Since the Reception Centre is inherently a sorting organization, 
the stay of each child in his own interest is limited to a month. 
This he is encouraged to realize from the beginning. 

Meantime, however, long before the ink had dried on the 
paper which made the Children Act law, it was clear that 
what was needed was not only to provide care for the children 
of dispersed families but also to try and reach them at some 
point much earlier: to prevent family breakdown, to make family 
rehabilitation possible. It is noticeable from the interim report, 
of the Mersham Reception Centre that in the short time the 
Centre has been running it already records cases of children 
restored to their homes and the families helped to get on their 
feet again. 

Wide study has shown that what is socially so desirable may 
even in the long run prove sound economics too. It may 
actually cost more to have a large family dispersed in various 
institutions than to devote the concentrated effort and time of 
a trained social worker, using existing social services, to rehabili- 
tate the family. This may mean literally cleaning up the home 
and getting an apathetic or weary and indifferent mother to 
take a new interest in her children. She may need to learn more 
about the sensible spending of housekeeping money, of more 
about elementary hygiene and child care. Or it may mean 
tackling the father and getting him into a job again, or helping 
some member of the family into hospital, or taking a child to a 
Child Guidance clinic, or prevailing on relatives to give the 
family temporary help. There are a hundred and one situations 
to meet and almost no emergency or problem that may not 
confront the Family Service Units—a new and at present 
modest voluntary organization, operating at present in only 
three or four districts. ‘They are tackling those problem families 
who seem unable to make good through the normal available 





Two scenes from the C.O.l. film Children Learning by Experience: 
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A little girl “acts out" her emotional difficulties in play, during psychiatric 
treatment at the Tavistock Clinic in London 
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services. Various local authorities have already had similar Gu 
schemes on experimental lines. But much of the work is still in 
its infancy, and it is inherent in our system that experimental 
work of this kind so often starts by voluntary organization. 

It was the report The Neglected Child and his Fan LA the 
outcome of research by the Women’s Group on Public Welfare 
that brought the Family Service Units into a natioi 
mittee. The group made a considerable study of the c: 
family breakdown and found that in the majority of . 
was the mother who was the king-pin in the family; that a 
often when children come before the Court for neglect i 
been due to weariness or apathy or failure of the mott ert r 
than to intentional cruelty, so that imprisonment is by no - 
means always the best way of meeting the problem; for thete SENS 
is frequently in such cases a real bond of affection between the — 
children and their mother, and ama separation becomes a 
painful uprooting. 
= The repercussions involved in the separation of young 
chil ren from their parents were brought to light in the period 

of evacuation. Though many older boys and girls could adapt 
themselves and throve in country air, others, younger, showed 
signs of anxiety and distress that no amount of country air or . 
good food could offset. Studies of young children of this type by 
Miss Anna Freud in the Hampstead war nurseries gave new 
insight into the factors involved, and the work of the Curtis —. 
. . Committee has once again brought the whole subject of mother- 
child relationships to the fore. — ims 
— A A research team at the Tavistock Clinic under the chairm amc 
ship of Dr. Alan Moncrieff of Great Ormond Street Hospital — 
and London University has started to investigate the effect on — E 
children of temporary separation, and on such questions as the a 
visiting by their families of child patients. Many doctors felt — 
that not only was it harassing for nursing staffs to cope with UE 
the tears that often accompanied partings at the end of visitin g 
days, but that it involved needless suffering to the children, - 
who had otherwise been encouraged “to forget" their troubles. ^ 
Leading pediatrists have thrown doubt upon this view. —— z 
- A pioneer who has already demonstrated his own ideas on Bey 
child nursing is Professor J. C. Spence of Durham Universi y. 
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At Newcastle, before the war, he had separate rooms in which 
mothers with seriously ill babies could attend and nurse them 
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themselves in the hospital under the guidance of the doctors 
and nurses. His recovery rate for these cases and the absence of 
shock and emotional setbacks during recovery are impressive. 
He even believes that in most cases it is a mistake to separate 
mothers and babies in the maternity wards, and his views in 
this respect are shared in official quarters. The Ministry of 


Health, under the new Health Scheme, hopes to have a number 


of smaller maternity units which will enable mothers and babies 
to stay together during the day, while providing a small nearby 


night nursery for the more noisy youngsters at night. It is 


hoped that these more homely arrangements will also facilitate 
the breast-feeding of babies. 

I could go on citing new developments, and again and again 
we should find an interweave of voluntary effort and organiza- 
tion with central authority and planning. The Ministry of 
Health has appointed Dr. Leslie Housden whose long work 
has qualified him to act as advisor in a nation-wide campaign 
to raise standards in parentcraft. There is an Amendment to 
the adoption laws before Parliament trying to improve the 
conditions of adoption both on behalf of the child and of the 
unmarried mother. Great efforts are being made to secure 
more hostel accommodation for unmarried mothers where 
they can go straight from hospital with their babies and have 
time to get fit in sensible, friendly surroundings before they 
have to decide whether adoption 1s the best solution or whether 
they can make a permanent partnership with their babies. 

In research, perhaps the most recent inquiry is into the causes 
of Mongolianism, the congenital defect that comes as an almost 
unbearable heartache to the parents in the realization thata 


child can never be the same as normal children. The National 


Birthday Trust Fund, started years ago by the wife of the then 
Prime Minister, Lord Baldwin, to make analgesia available for 
all mothers, has just given a grant to this new research. In the 
same spirit, the year-old Association of Parents of Backward 
Children, which aims at improving conditions of educational 


development for these children and easing the sense of burden 
and loneliness of the mothers, has expressed its readiness to play 
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a part in the work by answering an exacting questionnaire from m 
the personal experience of the members. 
No one who has studied the work that is being done can fail — 





to be impressed by the widespread eagerness to combine a nd | 5 


co-operate, to do all that is humanly possible to help the 
of to-day and to-morrow, and give them something 
deal after the long. struggle of war and destruction. | 
British people are not working alone. Groups like the 
School Association in Britain have recently become linke 
other bodies i in a World Federation for Early Educatio: 
is only one example among a number. Perhaps everywhere i 
dimly felt that, just as there has been soil erosion, so in itso 
way has there been erosion of family life and stability y 
the world is seeking to restore. If this is really so, such res 
















tion may be one of the greatest single hopes for the foture 6 pov 


mankind. 
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classics and other standard works were strained to exhai on. 
No sign of the spread of popular education in the twen iet 1 
century in England had been more encouraging than the 





widespread demand for these reprints of the books of p perm 
interest chosen from the literature of the whole world. 





"CÍHE war years in England witnessed an unprecedented | : | 
consumption of books without any possibility of replacing — 
stocks. Above all, the libraries of cheap reprints. of t he v 


1anent m S e 


There were a number of these libraries, but by common - d E a 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, and the World's Classics Library of 
Oxford University Press. Such was the drain on both of these 
during the war years that the Oxford University Press atthe — 
end of the war had only fifty-four titles in print out ofa p possi le i 
436. The Everyman Library had hoped to place a thousand T 
titles on its list before the war, and now has a catalog ue of. 
over 980 volumes, but, like the World's Classics Library, all 
main stocks for the principal titles were exhausted durin; m 
war years. Nearly half the total number of titles went outof - 
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print altogether. One of the most welcome signs of the recent 
extension in British publishing with additional supplies of paper 
has been the re-appearance of many titles which have been 
unavailable for years. 

This bold enterprise of issuing cheap editions of great books 
had as its pioneers in England two men, Ernest Rhys as Editor 
and J. M. Dent as publisher. There had, of course, been popular 
series before Everyman but nothing on the same scale. In his 
autobiography Everyman Remembers there is a description by 
Ernest Rhys of how the series began. Edward Garnett had told 





u him of an “unconventional bookbinder-publisher," Joseph 


Malaby Dent, “who had printed two or three books experi- 


F mentally in a cock-loft in Great Eastern Street.” When Rhys 


went there he found “the most original. publisher’s office that 
could well be imagined. There was a book bindery above, and 
below one heard all the racket of a book factory pouring 
out bales of goods.” | 

Ernest Rhys discovered in Dent a man of imagination who 
responded to the idea that he should become a “Napoleon of 
publishers," and indeed already Dent's mind had been working 
on the conception of a great series. Such a project requires 
considerable capital and inevitably there were many difficulties, 
but "once embarked on the scheme, Dent made endless plans 
and experiments, and drew out charts of the world on a 
magnificent scale. His enthusiasm for it was without bounds, 
and it soon became the ruling passion of his life. He decided to 
send out the army of books, not in single spies, but in battalions 
of fifty volumes. In the first year we brought out a hundred in 
all and that with the most meagre editorial staff: he and I, his 
son Hugh Dent, and two or three British Museum foragers.” 

The problems of the Oxford University Press with its World's 
Classics were of a different order. It had ample capital and a 
vast organization, but it had many responsibilities which meant 
that in building up the Library it could not exceed a certain 
pace. The Oxford University Press is a printer of Bibles, 
Prayer Books and Hymnals, all of which are printed on thin 
paper and require much the same kind of binding equipment 
as the World’s Classics. Further, it had all its commitments to 
publish works of scholarship. The Oxford Library of standard 
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reprints has therefore had to fit into an elaborate publishing . e 
programme. = 
Part of the story of the Everyman Series has been told. in 
The Reader's Guide to Everyman’s Library issued in 1932, when 888 _ a 
volumes had been published. The title Everyman seems such an. = 
inevitable one for a library of this kind that it is interesti o 
now to read how much thought went to its crea ion. Ernest 
Rhys wrote: a 
. Good titles like good lyrics drop from heaven. The find 
one, arresting and explicit, was the grand crux. We : 5 
made up a score of possible names for the new series, am 
the New Century Series, the Masterpiece Library and the 
Library, but not one of them satisfied us. Then one day, 
along Garrick Street past the doors of the Garrick Clu 
thinking of anything in particular, I recalled a line of tk 
Mystery Play—“Everyman, I will go with thee and be thy g 
. which gave the cue. It sent me marching into the offi 
where the old chief sat. “Eureka!” I said, quoting the line: “ 


our title—Everyman $ Library. ? He stared a moment incre dulously, PAnR n 
and then said: “Why yes: you have it!" ! 


The most impressive feature of both these series was their - 
range. Originally at the price of one shilling they gave un- - 
| abridged versions of the major English classics or translations — 
of great books from other languages. How bold was the project — 
can be seen by the Everyman inclusion in the classical section m 
not only of Plato and Homer and the main Greek dramatists, COEM 
but of Livy's History of Rome and Rawlinson' s version of Hero- < — 
dotus. The same width of selection was to be found i in all : 
other sections which extended from. Urquhart and Mot 
translation of Rabelais, to the earliest English translation B 
. Kempis’ Imitation of Christ. The editors of Everyman and the ——— 
World’. $ Classics trusted their audiences and have been amply yc 
rewarded for doing so. Their experiments have found only one | 
important extension in the post-war years with E. V. Riew’ 8. 
paper-covered Pelican Classics. Here the first volume, Riev’ [2 
own translation of Homer's Odyssey, has sold over 300,000 . ut 
copies. The public for great literature undoubtedly exists and, — 
in England, it is to a welcoming extent an audience of young 5 
people. All it asks is that it shall have the volumes at a modest Du 
price. 5 
It has been, therefore, reassuring to watch the progres made 
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. during the last year or two by the publishers to bring back these 
libraries into general circulation. Fortunately it has been a 
policy not only of reprinting the old volumes but of adding 
new ones to the list. Thus, for instance, both Everyman and the 
World's Classics have paid a tribute to the increasing popularity 
of Henry James in England. The World's Classics recently issued 
The Portrait of a Lady which ran to 680 pages and had to be 
ranked as a "Double" volume, at the price of seven shillings. 
Everyman, this year, have added The Ambassadors to the volumes 
of Henry James already on their list. Further, both the libraries 
continue to make available the masterpieces of Victorian 
. fiction. Some little time ago the World's Classics responded to the 
- increased interest in George Eliot with an edition of Middle- 
- march, considered by some the greatest of her works. Almost 
immediately the volume disappeared from the booksellers. 
Both series have been generous in their issues of Anthony 
Trollope, and Everyman recently reprinted The Small House at 
Allington which first appeared in their library in 1906. The issue 
-of this novel coincided with the production of a radio version 
as a Sunday evening serial, and the response from the public 
showed that listeners who heard a dramatic version on the radio 
wished to read the book. 

It will be some time yet before the republication of both 
these great series in their entirety will be complete, especially 
as the public has bought up so eagerly many of the reprinted 
titles. Fortunately there appears to be a sensible policy agreed 
between the two series to avoid, as far as possible, the duplica- 
tion of titles. | 

It must, of course, not be assumed that Everyman and the 
World's Classics are the only series of reprints. Most of our 
publishers, new and old, have made some contribution in this 
direction since the war. Particularly noticeable have been the 
libraries of standard novels. Publishers such as Hamish 
Hamilton and John Lehmann and others have planned 
excellent selective libraries of reprints. On the lower-priced 
level there have been interesting collections such as the Pan 
books. These cannot of course compare in scale with the libraries 
I am now discussing. Some few publishers have issued reprints 
. which are abridgements of the original, and this has led to 
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Above) Some titles in the World's Classics, published by the Oxford Uniwersity 
Press; (below) a selection from the Everyman Library published by f. M. 
Dent & Sons Ltd. 
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some heated controversy. Are you, for instance, justified in 
exploiting the success of a film by issuing a book entitled 
David Copperfield by Charles Dickens which is in fact only a 
condensation of Dickens’s spacious narrative? Fortunately the 
major libraries have all kept firmly to the policy of the un- 
abridged reprint. 

With all these new developments Everyman and the World's 
Classics remain in a class by themselves as libraries of reprints. 
They are the materials from which the cultural life of a demo- 
cracy must be built. Their format has changed and improved 
with the years, but there are many men and women in England 
to-day who remember the old volumes and realize that their 
real education depended on them. They will recall with parti- 
cular affection Ernest Rhys, the first editor of Everyman, and 
J. M. Dent, his very individual and courageous publisher. Dent 
was not content to base his library on an arbitrary selection by 
editors and publishers. He travelled throughout Canada and 
the United States and elsewhere to discover what was actually 
required by scholars, critics and the reading public. 

Ernest Rhys, in speaking of the Everyman Library, was fond of 
quoting Caxton’s preface to Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur: 

Herein may be seen noble chivalry, courtesy, humanity, hardi- 
ness, love, friendship, cowardice, murder, hate, virtue, and sin. 
Do after the good and leave the evil, and it shall bring you to good 
fame and renown. And for to pass the time this book shall be 
pleasant to read in; but for to give faith and belief that all is true 
that is contained therein, ye be at your liberty. 

"In Everyman’s Library, as in the Morte d’ Arthur,” he used to 
add, “‘as in the Bible itself, you have a picture of life, the whole 
of it with the colours of good and evil, fully shown. Ye be at 
your liberty, as Caxton says, to follow the one and leave the 
other.” 


SPORTING PICTURES 


By Pri HENDY 


OR many months now London has been the livelier for 

Mr. Walter Hutchinson’s so-called “National Gallery of 

British Sports and Pastimes.” To begin with, those who 
pay their one-and-sixpence for admission have the run of the 
principal floors of one of the great eighteenth-century London 
houses, of which not so many survive. It is on a sportthg site, 
for the Lord Mayor of London used to have a banqueting house 
here in which he dined periodically after hunting—in the 
course of a personal inspection of the water conduits—the 
open country north of Oxford Street. Hutchinson House was 
built about 1775. Its first occupant was Edward Stratford, 
second Earl of Aldborough. Later it became Derby House. 
Alas, the occupation of the Earls of Derby caused much of it 
to be remodelled in an unhappy imitation of the bygone glories 
of France; but it gave the new house itself a sporting association, 
and left intact some handsome rooms presumably conceived in 
the office of the brothers Adam. The long classical facade in 
white Portland stone is unspoilt, and handsomer than ever. It 
forms the north and longest side of the little square at the end 
of Stratford Place, a neat cul-de-sac off Oxford Street, to the 
north, almost opposite the top of New Bond Street. 

The catalogue of "The National Gallery of British Sports and 
Pastimes” is headed on cover and title page “The First 618 
Selected Pictures," and states below that “there are 3,000 and 
more paintings, coloured prints, etc., which will be exhibited 
from time to time.” In the catalogue itself the entries number 
563. They include a few pieces of sculpture, including a “bust'’ 
statuette” of Captain Matthew Webb, the first to swim the 
English Channel (in 1875), and a great many prints of various 
kinds. By and large, however, Hutchinson House is a picture- 
gallery. Instruction is made easy by cards printed with each 
catalogue entry in type large enough for the middle-aged to 
read, and fixed to a continuous lectern. ‘This runs right round 
each room.a few feet from the pictures, and acts also as a shield 
for the fluorescent light tubes. None of the pictures is to be seen 
by the light of day. 
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These original arrangements are one with the individuality 
of the collection itself. The “National Gallery of British Sports 
and Pastimes" is in fact the collection of pictures and prints 
made by Mr. Walter Hutchinson, whose concern in pictures is 
primarily with their subject and whose favourite subject is 
sport. But his definition of sport is unpedantic and avuncular 
in its geniality. Thus Mischief, painted in 19ro by the late 
Charles Sims, R.A., is “A light moment on the sea shore: the 
artist's wife and son. The boy, [later] Cadet John Sims, R.N., 
when aged sixteen, was lost with 738 officers and men in the 
explosion on H.M.S. Bulwark, Sheerness, 26 November 1914." 

- There are many pretty scenes of children at play, from Building 
Card Houses, a conversation piece of the Earl of Pomfret’s chil- 
dren signed by Hogarth but not one of his greatest works, 
through George Morland’s pair Juvenile Navigators and Children 
Birdnesting—‘‘an adventure which has appealed to every boy 
in spite of discouragement. To climb trees is natural, and 
when there is an object such as that in the picture the act is 

~ irresistble"—to H.M. Queen Alexandra, painted in 1902 by Fred 

Morgan and T. Blinks. The title of the latter is a somewhat 

misleading one for the gorgeous transparency of silky dogs and 
children: 

Queen Alexandra is shown with her grandchildren, now H.M. 

King George VI, H.R.H. the Duke of Windsor and H.R.H. the 

Princes Royal. The dogs include the Borzoi breed so admired 


by Queen Alexandra. The Royal Kennelman, Mr. Brunsden, 
and the kennels at Sandringham, are seen in the background. 


To this broad interpretation of sports and pastimes we owe 
the great 'six-footer" by Constable, finished in 1820: Stratford 
Mill on the River Stour, near Bergholt. Yt was engraved by David 
Lucas shortly after Constable’s death as The Young Waltonians, 
and indeed from the bank in the middle foreground some little 
boys are angling, the eldest “‘undergoing,” as Sir George 
Beaumont described it, “the agony of a bite." But it is one of 
the best of Constable’s pure landscapes, composed by no means 
perfectly but more successfully than many on the large scale, 
and more varied perhaps than any other in the range of its 
quiet, truthful tones. It describes the structure and the character 
of a peculiarly English piece of England with a simplicity 
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which had perhaps never been used in landscape before. The 
simplicity of the vision, the restraint with which it is expressed 
are just as conspicuous here among pictures whose limitations of. 
pretension should have made them proportionately unpre- 
tentious. 

The more professional sportsman, however, has no reason to 
complain on the score of subject. Here are portraits of many of 
the great national figures: Tregonwell Frampton, who was 
Keeper of the Running Horses at Newmarket in turn to 
William III, Anne, George I and George II. His fame as 
"Father of the Turf” made him extremely eccentric in later 
years, and he is shown in one.picture being arrested by the 
Beadle. "Gentleman" John Jackson, a Champion of England 
in the days of bare-knuckle fighting, who had among his pupils 
the Prince Regent and Lord Byron:— 


And men unpractised in exchange of knocks 
Must go to Jackson ere they dare to box; 


“Squire” George Osbaldeston, who died at eighty in 1866 
leaving an autobiography which, when published in 1926, 
became one of the source-books of sporting history. And so on, 
down to the late Lord Lonsdale, *a nobleman whose interests 
during his life were so numerous that his name was of every-day 
occurrence in news of society, sport and human relations. . 
When he died in 1944 at Barleythorpe, Oakham, there was 
universal grief." 

There are many portraits of more purely professional 
characters, prize-fighters, jockeys, cricketers, etc.; but the chief 
heroes and heroines are the horses: Flying Childers, foaled in 
1715, who ran nearly a mile a minute; Eclipse, foaled during 
the great eclipse of 1764, who was never beaten; Gimcrack, 
foaled in 1760, who gave his name to the Gimcrack Clubs in 
York and New York. Bee's Wing, "the Pride of Northumber- 
land,” who won fifty-one races out of sixty-four, a daughter 
of Doctor Syntax, foaled in 1833. "The four-legged sitters are 
innumerable; but some of the names were meant for recitation: 
Nutwith, by "uon out of Comus; Lollypop, by Souvenir 
out of Sugarstick; Tangible, by Blair Athol-Touch Me Not. 

When Géricault came to spend the best part of two years in 
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London, he found a liveliness about the English sporting 
painters of the early nineteenth century which he missed in 
his own country, dominated by the super-classical Ingres. 
Men like J. N. Sartorius, Ben Marshall, J. E. Fernley or J. F. 
Herring were carrying on a tradition begun at the very outset 
of the eighteenth century by John Wootton and quickly con- 
tinued from him by James Seymour and F. Sartorius. These 
men had appeared in response to the demand almost as soon 
as Arabian horses had begun to be imported and the aristo- 
cracy and squirearchy had settled down to the serious business 
of horse-breeding and horse-racing. When Géricault came, 
horse-painting was almost a hereditary craft. But it was hardly 
more than a craft, because to its patrons "form" meant some- 
thing very much narrower than it meant to great artists. For 
this reason. Veronese and Rubens and Velázquez, to whom 
horses and dogs are incidental, remain the greatest and the 
most truthful painters of horses and dogs. 

Yet the English sporting tradition produced one painter 
who ranks among the leading Europeans of the eighteenth 
century. This is George Stubbs, to whom a room in Hutchinson 
House is very properly devoted. To Stubbs the anatomy of the 
horse was what the anatomy of man had been to the painters of 
the Renaissance tradition. He produced a colossal work on the 
subject, with magnificently engraved plates, from drawings 
which he made on a Lincolnshire farm, where he dissected 
and studied not carcases from the knacker's yard but his own 
well-bred hunters. The horse was his Venus. There are many 
freely composed studies, like the Brood Mares at Grass, which 
show the profound science of his observation. There are others, 
like the Lion Attacking a Horse, one of two huge pictures from 
Wentworth Woodhouse recently acquired, in which he composes 
like Giovanni da Bologna, whose bronzes he must have studied, 
with the classicism of the High Renaissance. In others again, 
like the Stallion and Mare, of which there is a mezzotint at 
Hutchinson House, he is excitingly romantic. Indeed, his pre- 
occupation with animals was, if anything, an emancipation 
which gave him a subtler mastery of form than any of his 
contemporaries in England, and at least as great a variety in 
mood and in design. 


MUSIC-NEW WORKS BY BRITTEN 


By DyneLeEy Hussey . 


ENJAMIN BRITTEN has lately produced out of the 

remarkable abundance of his invention a new opera and 

a new symphony. Neither work, as we shall see, quite 
conforms to accepted ideas of what an opera or a symphony 
should be, but both contain some delightful music and the 
symphony is the most important work the composer has 
produced since Peter Grimes. 

Let's Make an Opera, originally announced for production at 
the Cheltenham Festival, was actually given its first performance 
at Aldeburgh a month earlier. Described as “an entertainment 
for children," it is a slight affair in two acts, the first of which 
shows a group.of children rehearsing an opera they have 
"made up," while in the second we see the actual performance 
of this work, The Little Sweep. It is in fact played (and sung) 
mainly by children, and its charm lies chiefly in their delight- 
fully fresh and unselfconscious performances. Moreover, Britten 
has written a series of tunes, at once simple and “catchy,” yet 
free from banality, in which the audience are asked to join. 
Much depended on the power of the conductor to persuade a 
somewhat stolid audience to respond, and here Mr. Norman 
del Mar’s breezy and confident direction was of great service. 
The little work went with a real gusto, and, though the first-act 
rehearsal, which contains little music, seemed too long, Let’s 
Make an Opera, with its miniature orchestra consisting of string 
quartet, pianoforte duet and a percussion-player, should be a 
boon to any amateur body that can enlist the enthusiasm of 
half a dozen reasonably talented children and three or four 
grown-ups. 

The “Spring” Symphony, produced at Amsterdam during 
the Holland Festival under the direction of Eduard van 
Beinum, is a large-scale composition for three solo singers, 
chorus with a semi-chorus of boys’ voices and full orchestra. 
It consists of the setting of a series of poems dealing with spring 
in its various aspects, culled-from English poets from the earliest 
to the present day and arranged in four movements, each with 
its own main poetic idea. Except in the finale, the sequence of 
poems in each movement is not worked symphonically into a 
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coherent whole. The unity of the movements is based upon the 
literary idea of the poems and not upon the music. 

The symphony is, indeed, a vast song-cycle, similar to Britten's 
earlier and smaller Serenade, of which we are reminded in the 
opening movement by the setting of Spenser's The Merry Cuckoo 
from the Amoretti, with its trumpet-calls like the horn fanfares 
in “The splendour falls on castle walls." This tenor solo is 
preceded by a remarkable introduction depicting the rigours 
of winter in the most frigid imaginable musical colouring, 
which is thawed by the choral invocation to the sun to “shine 
out with all your heat." An enchanting setting of Nashe's Spring 
for soprano (Jo Vincent), mezzo-soprano (Kathleen Ferrier) 
and tenor (Peter Pears) is followed by an equally delightful 
chorus for boys’ voices—Britten is always at his happiest when 
_ writing for children—into which the mezzo-soprano inserts a 
solo song, John Clare’s The Driving Boy. How merrily the 
Rotterdam boys attacked the line about “strawberries swimming 
in the cream, and schoolboys playing in the stream," set well 
in the middle of their voices, where the tone could be rough 
and strong and almost masculine, and not a sweet, high-piping 
treble! This number came nearest to being really “symphonic,” 
apart from the finale. 

The third movement is a scherzo on the subject of young and 
happy love embodied in most happy music—indeed, the chief 
attraction of the whole work lies in its air of youthful happiness, 
a mood that is all too rare in the solemn, hag-ridden music of 
serious composers to-day. Apart from the momentary clouding 
of the sky in the second movement, there is no pessimism here, 
and the cheerfulness reaches a wonderfully well-wrought 
climax in the finale, a setting of the epilogue to Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s The Knight of the Burning Pestle, beginning “London, 
to thee I do present this merry month of May.” Into this gay 
picture of a Jacobean May-Day festival, which is happily free 
from both “Olde Englishe" picturesquenes and modern 
political ideology, the composer has woven the thirteenth 
century Reading Rota, “Sumer is icumen in,” sung by the 
boys with enchanting effect. Then the tenor sings: 


Which to prolong, God save our King, dnd send his country peace, 
And root out treason from the land! And so, my friends, I cease. 
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Upon which loyal sentiment the composer does cease without 
further peroration. 


Vaughan Willtams's Sixth Symphony Recorded 


Not since Elgar's First Symphony was produced forty years 
ago has an English symphony had such a remarkable success 
with the public as Vaughan Williams's Symphony in E minor. 
Since its first performance in April last year it has been given 
a large number of performances both in this country and 
abroad, always with acclamation. This 1s the more remarkable 
because Vaughan Williams does not prophesy smooth things 
nor does he offer the hearer the kind of rich and sumptuous 
fare that Elgar set before him. But with every hearing the power 
and beauty of the Symphony in E minor become more evident, 
and now that it has been recorded by H.M.V., sponsored by 
the British Council, we can get to know it thoroughly and in 
detail. 

This is a superb recording, made by the London Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Sir Adrian Boult, who con- 
ducted its first performance and, as before, has shown a deep 
instinctive. understanding of the composer’s thought. The 
performance itself may therefore be regarded as authoritative. 
It has also been excellently reproduced—no easy feat with a 
score so rich in polyphony. There are often several things going 
on at once in the different sections of the orchestra, and to 
bring these out clearly in performance demands sharp attack 
and careful balance between the parts, while the faithful 
reproduction of these passages on the discs calls for fine adjust- 
ments by the technicians. The test of the quality of these 
records is the quite remarkable clarity of the texture, even in 
the most complex passages in the fortissimo range. 

The finale, whose beauty grows on one more and more at 
each hearing, provides its own problems. This epilogue is a 
long slow movement, polyphonic in texture but without any 
very concrete thematic ideas, played pianisstmo and without any 
crescendo throughout. The only variations in dynamic are 
produced by the number of instruments used. If it is to make 
its proper effect, the movement must be played with the utmost 
precision of attack, yet without any over-emphasis on the 
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accents—a most difficult achievement at the level of pianissimo. 
In this respect the recording comes near to perfection. Only 
the oboe's solo at the end, like that of the cor anglats in the 
second movement, lacks absolute firmness of outline. A similar | 
defect appears in the saxophone's tune in the scherzo, the shape 
of which is only fully revealed in the repetition for full orchestra. 

Many interpretations, some of which are said to have greatly 
amused its creator, have been put upon this Symphony; but 
whether it is regarded as absolute" music or as a tract for the 
times—the epilogue being the equivalent in music of T. S. 
Eliot’s lines about the world ending “not with a bang, but a 
whimper"—there is no disputing the greatness of this vigorous 
product of Vaughan Williams's seventy-fifth year. 


AT MALVERN AGAIN 


By Ivor Brown 


T is just ten years since the last Malvern Theatre Festival; 
]- difficulties at the playhouse made it impossible 

to renew this happy occasion immediately after the war. 
But now building has been permitted and very handsomely 
„Executed and the theatre which overlooks the charming spa 
' gardens is at last equipped with premises adequate to the visit 
of a first-rate Festival Company. It 1s odd that there should 
have been any local opposition to the restoration of this annual 
season, for undoubtedly the Festival has brought many of all 
nations to the Midlands hill-side town and its admirable 
amenities, many who would otherwise be ignorant of the 
pleasures that it offers. So there should be general gratitude to 
all those in Malvern who countered pessimism and overcame 
obstruction; at the same time the finance of Festivals like this 
becomes more difficult as costs rise and the help of the Arts 
Council or other guarantors will be increasingly required. 

The Malvern Festival has from the start been associated with: 
Bernard Shaw. Sir Barry Jackson, who used to stage Shaw's 
new plays, began it in 1929; the first performances of a piece 
by G. B. S. were usually given at Malvern in August. Now 
Roy Limbert has taken on the responsibility and the burden 
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and he too has close contacts with G. B. S. At ninety-three Mr. 
Shaw naturally finds travel to a town where he will certainly 
be lionized and much followed about and stared at too much 
for him, and so this had to be a Shaw Festival with Shaw (in 
the flesh) left out; he always attended in the past, and in the 
Spa gardens the fruit is ripening, as I write, on the young 
mulberry tree which was planted in 1936 to celebrate his 
eightieth birthday. He was then a fine, familiar figure at all 
the Festivals and, even up to eighty, he was to be seen striding 
along the high, sharp ridge of the Malvern Hills. In 1949 he 
had to be with us in mind only and, with three Shaw plays on 
view; including a new one, the honours were once more cer- 
tainly his. 

The new piece is called Buoyant Billions and only keeps afloat 
in so far as the author's remarkable knack of never being a 
bore helps to keep from sinking four scenes of assorted disserta- 
tion. We begin with a rich, silly father and a clever young son; 
the boy wants to be one of the world-betterers and the father 
gives him a cheque to clear out. He wanders off to the Panama 
Canal where he meets a piquant blonde squatting in a wooden 
hut and charming snakes and alligators with a saxophone. They 
discuss religion and fall in love. They return to Belgrave Square 
where her father, Buoyant the Billionaire, seeks to cultivate an 
oriental calm—as well he may, since his numerous family could © 
obviously talk the hind legs off all the donkeys in the world. 
Their themes on this occasion are wedlock and finance. Several 
familiar Shavian notions are trotted out for exercise. In the.end 
the young people get ready to be married and the audience is 
dismissed in the uncommonly short time of one hour and fifty- 
four minutes. 

This is the kind of play that Mr. Shaw has been writing for 
the last twenty years and, if anybody else wrote such pieces, 
the managers would say that the dialogue shows promise but 
that the whole thing is too slight and fantastic to justify produc- 
tion. But, of course, with the familiar and justly honoured name 
of Shaw at the top of them they are always produced in time 
and then they have the additional aid of a first-rate cast. 

On this occasion Miss Frances Day left a popular musical 
show in order to demonstrate her power as a serious actress; 
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both in a revival of The Apple Cart and in Buoyant Billions she 
amply proved that she has capacity as well as charm and 
magnetism. But obviously this addition to the Shavian canon is 
not an important one, and those who have paid for contact 
with what is still the best mind among our writers may be 
pardoned for some doubt at the end of the performance as to - 
‘what they have got for their money. For the piece has no 
clear or single theme and altogether lacks pattern and direction. 
But, as I said, G. B. S., however much he may tease an audience, 
never really tires them. The vigour of his writing and his 
trenchancy of phrase do not diminish. 

lhere were at Malvern revivals of 77e Apple Cart, his first 
play to be given there—just twenty years ago—and of In Good 
King Charless Golden Days, the last to be seen before the war. 
Both these belong to what might be called the static period in 
Shaw's style or, perhaps with more accuracy, the sedentary 
period. Action is reduced to the minimum and the characters 
sit round discusing monarchy and democracy—this topic 
occurs in both plays—and other subjects of political and 
economic debate. The Apple Cari came out well, for Shaw has 
always been prophetic as well as pungent, and his comment of 
1929 on Anglo-American relations turned out to be uncom- 
monly pertinent in 1949. 

But of course Malvern is not exclusively a Shavian Festival, 
and this year we had also three new plays by other hands. The 
most promising came from the youngest contributor, Denis 
Cannan, himself an actor as well as a writer. His play was 
called Max, and Max is a character who never appears in person 
but is always in the air. He 1s a young soldier killed in the last 
war by a British soldier who is haunted by the memory of his 
victim and so is impelled to search out Max's parents in Vienna 
or some similar city and find out all about him. 

That is not a very likely story, but the events might possibly 
happen, especially as the British soldier is a curious, neurotic 
type who begins almost to identify himself with his late victim. 
He discovers that Max was not, as he had sometimes imagined, 
a genius; he was a vicious type idealized by his very religious 
mother but clearly understood by his percipient father, a 
professor of science now reduced to selling his microscopes to 
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buy a few logs for his fire. The Briton gets into danger with 
Max's violent and vicious companions; so the play has action 
and strength. It is sometimes cloudy and confused, but there 
was little doubt that here was the best of Malvern's discoveries 
of 1949, for G. B. S. is hardly a discovery and Buoyant Billions 
was no more than a talkative trifle. 

Other new pieces were The Stars Bow Down, by Gordon 
Daviot, and The Tressinghams, by Lewis T. Wood. The latter 
was a substantial drama of Victorian family life in which a rich 
young man had to be deflected from marrying in ignorance a 
‘poorer girl who was really his half-sister. This kind of play, 
with its desolate splendour of big, unhappy homes, where aged 
butlers decant the port for stil more aged gentry, can be 
commended to modern audiences by star performances, as the 
success of The Hetress showed in London. Ernest Thesiger, long 
one of the Malvern “regulars,” played old Tressingham with 
style and conviction, and Sylvia Coleridge, consistently good 
throughout the Festival, gave him capital aid. But those who 
think that the ordinary, however capable, is not good enough 
for a Festival occasion were rather disappointed. . 

Nor did The Stars Bow Down seem to please very largely. 
This was a lavishly staged dramatization of the story of Joseph, 
his brothers, Pharoah and Potiphar. It was most handsomely 
mounted and a film actor of some renown, Dermot Walsh, was 
brought in to play Joseph. There, perhaps, the mistake was made, 
for Joseph ought not to be just a good-looking young man. He 
was compact of brains—without them his career is inexplicable 
—and the clever, even cunning, side of his character was much 
more likely to assist the play than was his qn and 
attractiveness. 

Gordon Daviot is an able and experienced dcos dst and she 
has stated her own case for taking over and redrafting or 
adding to her Bible stories. But I hardly think that she proved 
that case in the play she has written; the piece proceeded well 
enough through its nine scenes, but it rarely seemed to have the 

grip or the presentation of Conduct which so good a tale as 
Joseph's should contain. 





Two scenes from Buoyant Billions by GEORGE BERNARD SHAW at thi 
Malvern Festival, showing FRANCES Day with DENHOLM ELLIoTT (above) 
and with DERMOT WALSH and JOHN LONGDEN (below) 








Scenes from the Two Cities film Trottie True, starring JEAN Kenr (in the 
title role) and JAMES DONALD 





FILMS—THE BRITISH “MUSICAL” 
By Ditys PowELL 


field of the Technicolor song-and-dance, the British cinema 

produced London Town; but even now, when with Trottie 
True we are having another try at the musical in colour, the 
echoes of that stupendous flop have scarcely died down. The 
acrimony which greeted the film was in my opinion unjustified. 
London Town had a comedian, Sid Field, who, superb on the 
stage, might with imaginative handling become a great figure 
on the screen also. It had some pleasing colour, it had passages 
of ballet with exciting pace and rhythm; but it had one major 
fault: although its scene was British the approach was American; 
an American had been imported to direct; and no attempt 
had been made to find a new approach to the problem of the 
musical: to discover a native, a British style. Anyhow, the piece 
was attacked by the critics without much sign of a counter- 
balancing leniency on the part of the public; its good qualities 
were lost from sight; and its failure has had ever since a deterrent 
effect on those who would like to see a good musical turned out 
in Britain. Mention the musical in any circle where people talk 
about the cinema, and the response comes pat: if you want a 
musical you must look to America. 

It is, of course, not only on the screen that the American 
command of the musical fantasy and the song-and-dance show 
have been supreme. There was a time when the British musical 
comedy was adored, when the boys and girls who now collect 
photographs of film stars would have been treasuring picture 
postcards of stage beauties. To-day the traditional British 
musical comedy is in decline, and such importations from 
America as Annie Get Your Gun, with their bright energetic tunes 
and their brassy characters, are all the rage. On the stage, just 
as in the cinema, we have found no native reply to the new 
American musical. 

I have thought at times that the small ironic revue which 
for some years now has been a feature of the London stage 
might be adapted to the needs of the screen: that we might in 
this miniature style find a counterpart to the brilliant colour 


E is several years since, in an attempt to break into the 
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and elaborate movement of the American song-and-dance 
film. But in whatever direction the attempt is made, the first 
requisite is that any musical film to be made in Britain shall 
proceed from our own temperament and our own gaiety; after 
all Oklahoma! is an unmistakable expression of the American 
mood and the American talent. It is, therefore, with pleasure 
that one discovers in Trottie True a native theme expressed, I 
will not say in a native idiom, but at least with native sentiment. 

Trottte True, directed by Brian Desmond Hurst with Hugh 
Stewart as producer, is an adaptation by C. Denis Freeman 
from a novel by Caryl Brahms and S. J. Simon. Its period is 
the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
century; and its sub-title, The Gatety Girl, indicates its subject. 
Troitie True is, in fact, a sentimental extravaganza about a girl 
from the music-hall who joins one of the famous George 
Edwardes touring companies, is promoted to the Gaiety 
Theatre in London and, like many a star of the musical stage 
in the days when rank still had its charm, marries into the 
peerage. 

Hollywood in its musical films has made a use of late nine- 
teenth century costume which is variable but now and again 
admirable; every child who goes to the cinema knows by now 
that New York went through a period of tight waists, long 
skirts and opulent busts, of bowler hats worn nattily with 
sponge-bag trousers, of robust chorus girls and beaux at the 
stage door. Here is the British cinema trying to convey some- 
thing of the same feeling of an extravagant and raffish past in 
England and London in particular. The Gaiety Girl steps out 
of her carriage wasp-waisted and flounced; the mashers loiter 
at the stage door; an outing into the country is conducted in 
terms of white frilly hats like lace pancakes, and layer upon 
layer of white petticoats. And the film does recapture some- 
thing of the myth on which so many of us in Britain were 
brought up, the myth about the aristocrat and the chorus girl: 
the chorus girl who brought her own earthly life, good sense and 
charm into the frozen ducal mansion. 

Trotte True has faults in plenty. It is too long; it could, have 
done with more natural vulgarity; it never achieves the slickness 
of the American musical. But it has instead a kind of wilful 


. seemed to have emerged. 
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honest sentimentality. And there are moments when its period | 
songs and tunes go with a bang. I should have liked to see the 
part of Trottie True herself in the hands of an actress with 
more range and warmth than Jean Kent. But Miss Kent at 
least is free from that genteel archness which afflicts so many 
of our British actresses. And she has in James Donald, playing E 
the aristocrat to her Gaiety Girl, a partner who supplies. what- . 
ever quality of emotion one might feel wanting in her « 
performance. Mr. Donald, an experienced stage player 4 
has lately won much praise for his acting with Peggy As 
and Ralph Richardson in The Heiress, has had a varied : 
career also: one recalls him as the ship’s doctor in In Which V 
Serve, as the stubborn recruit in The Way Ahead, as the neurotic _ 
playwright in The Small Voice. In the new piece his portrait c of M 
the young aristocrat, ironic, urbane, a shade bewildered by — . 
the genuineness of his affection for a creature from’ anotl her = E 
world, shows a greatly increased command, and indeed gives s 
the whole film, with its whimsicalities about balloonists and 
servants’ balls, balance and focus. 






“Obsession” 


Trottie Tra, with all its weaknesses, is a relief after the 
savagery of some of the American films which have lately been 
reaching London. The British cinema, after an excursion a 
year or two ago into the field of violence, has lately been trying 
its hand at comedy. The results have been unequal: against an 
admirable trio produced within the last few months from 
. Ealing Studios—Passport to Pimlico, Whisky Galore! and Kind 
— Hearts an d Coronets—we must set some unhappy essays in farce 
and some faintly embarrassing exercises in the ladylike. But 
among the new films there is one, O Obsession, which harks back s 
to the period of violence in the cinema from which Britain — 











Obsession has enjoyed a good deal of publicity for fortuitous E 
reasons. Its central theme—a plan to dispose of the victim ofa 
murder by dissolving the body in acid—echoes a recent British _ 
murder case. The film, as a matter of fact, was based on a novel | 
by Alec Coppel which was adapted also for the stage, and the 
screen version was well under way before the first mutterings 
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of the Haigh case were heard. Its first presentation was held up 
until after the verdict on Haigh; but the sensational episode 
in real life was recent enough to give the imagined story on 
the screen an extra edge. Obsession is the story of a Harley Street 
psychiatrist, madly jealous of his wife, who traps her with an 
admirer and proceeds to put into execution a plan for the 
perfect murder. I should add that his example cannot be 
followed without some difficulty, since for its proper working 
the scheme demands a bombed site and a cellar equipped 
with facilities for electric light and two baths in working order. 
In this handy dungeon the doctor keeps his victim alive, well 
fed and provided with cultural reading matter, the only draw- 
back to incarceration being a chain attaching the prisoner by 
one foot to the wall. The delay is necessary lest Scotland Yard, 
in their search for the missing man, should suspect his jailer; 
it is necessary also to enable the Harley Street man to transport 
the necessary acid from his laboratory in a small rubber hot- 
water bottle. 

On the face of it Obsession is venerable melodrama. But the 
direction and the playing have made it now and then uncom- _ 
fortably convincing. As the doctor Robert Newton gives his 
best performance for some time: a performance far more 
. restrained than of late and in consequence more disquieting. 
. And there is an unostentatious but solid piece of acting as the 
intended victim by an American player, Phil Brown. As the 


- z . superintendent from Scotland Yard, Naunton Wayne presents us 
=> with an irresistible portrait of nonchalant persistence. But the 


main credit for the excitement with which this piece of Grand 


z Guignol has been invested is due to the director, Edward 
Dmytryk. Dmytryk, who has been working in England since — 








_ the notorious Un-American Activities case, is a man with an 


extraordinarily sure sense of the potentialities of the camera 
and the use of timing in creating tension. The result of his 
direction of Obsession is a film which, for all the basic silliness of 
its story, is almost disagreeably exciting. 








LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG! T 
By P. H. J. LAcAnpz-Qvosr 


g E HE phlegmatic, silent Englishman is a favourite character m 
among novelists and playwrights. The epithets "un- 
- communicative," "monosyllabic," however um dy 
are lavishly applied to him in popular detective fict o 
whether a monocled aristocrat strolling through his gro: 
member of the world-renowned British Intelligence Se 
or a tea-planter, still we find him taciturn or col 
inarticulate. >= 

Nothing is more remote from the truth. Give him a gi 
lost cause for independence, give him a French revolutis | 
Napoleon, or a murderous enemy and a cigar, and words will 
vehemently pour forth in vigorous, lashing oratory to whip the ^ . 
English nation’s cold blood into a fury of vehement justice. p 
These two aspects we know—the character of fiction on t ne US 
one hand, the Pitt, the Churchill on the other. | 

But wh 

























ich is he when he’s at home? Mostly you will find him 
reserved, rather unwilling to pour forth his life history or descril e cu 
his ailmei nfs, not particularly pressing to know yours, nor very SIRO 
responsive to friendly chatter. An amiable French youth once — 
complained to me that, entering a railway compartment at — 
Dover and full of repressed queries about this country, he = 
encountered a blank blue stare from the Englishman opposite _ 
him and that the only response was at Dover: "Is this corner — — 
free?” and at Victoria some two hours later: *Good-bye"—and | Pe 
for all the world, said the Frenchman, the old boy looked a 
he was concluding triumphantly the most amiable, ‘chatty 
intercourse. ZEN 
Our conversation does lag a little, no doubt, and we make 
much of the weather round our tea-table. Nor do we mean it 
ironically when we remark as a pleasant discovery: Fine day 5 
isn't it? because rain, fog or wind have held off for a few spring | 
or autumn days, unaware that our South American visitor is 1 
finding our skies tarnished beside the brilliance of his memories, 
and as bleak as our inarticulate welcome. ms 
Yet, to loosen our tongues, everyone cannot bring wit 
a revolution or a conqueror, nor can he get up enthusiastic « dail ‘a 
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interest in the vagaries of the British weather. There is another 
way. On arrival let the foreign visitor get a dog, any dog. 
In England the dog's part is unique. He is an indispensable 
element of our social structure. Abroad, if you are out in street 
or garden with a baby, people stop and smile, they soon exclaim: | 
. Has he cut his teeth? Can he speak yet? Oh, is it a girl? Is she 
like her father? and so on. In this country I have tried both, 
dog and baby, borrowing the young children from friends. I 
have often been for walks in Kensington Gardens taking with 
me the most angelic little girl. No one ever stopped us; Jeanie 
gleaned hardly a smile. Are the English indifferent to children? 
They have wonderful babies, well cared for, healthy, good to 
look upon. Only these babies are very soon considered as | 
individuals. Mere “its,” they're uninteresting bundles—‘‘he’s” 
and "she's," they are people and little people have a right to 
their own privacy. Staring at them, poking their cheeks would 
be unseemly. So the fond parent does not gloat too obviously 
and the stranger takes no advantage of the infant's minority. 
Have you noticed that in England people hardly look at each 
other? It does not matter much how you dress so long as you 
have something on, and eyes do not meet. At the rush hour 
people may be stacked together like pilchards in a barrel, yet 
they find some way of slipping their glances in and out, between 
shoulders or above heads rather than embarrass you by a stare. 
In Paris your eye roves yet there is no escape. It gets inevitably 
caught in the pupil of some other curious, friendly, probing or 
admiring eye. Wriggle out and you get caught again. Here, no 
such fencing. If your eye is on a level with your neighbour's, it's 
perfectly simple; he merely looks right through you and you 
are left to contemplate a blank disc. 
Most disconcerting. Is it indifference beyond all imagination? 
Do we not care about our fellow beings? Have we no curiosity? 
Not at all. First of all, the practice is essentially reassuring. 
You can look round, you won't get caught out—that is if you 
are a foreigner and want to see what your neighbours look like, 
guess who they are or who their hatter is. If you're English 
your blankness is your own front door. You can go about in 
. perfect privacy, thinking out your own little affairs and let no 
one in. You are comfortably rolling along or uncomfortably 
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strap-hanging, surrounded with your fellow-beings, and all 
the time you are shielded from criticism, safe in the island of 
your own person. As the practice begins very early, babies too 
are left quietly in their mother’s company and no one butts in 
to exclaim upon hair or eyes or prophesy on the infant’s future. 
And the child grows up in peace, sure of his own privacy and 
mindful of that of others. Ask no questions. Make no personal 
remarks. And so, over the neighbour’s fence the Englishman 
will find comfort in the weather and, leaning on the bar counter, 
venture upon politics—safe, impersonal grounds upon which to 
meet one's fellows. 

But what of the lonely foreigner, of the old lady whose close 
relations and friends are far away or gone? How can they bear 
the weight of this solitude imposed upon them by this universal 
respect for their privacy? The remedy is obvious. They must 
get a dog. From the moment he sets forth in. London with it, a 
new bond links the individual with the community. At long 
last conversation is possible. The tone of it is quite alien from 
the “mummy’s little doggy's tone" so dear, for instance, to the 
concierges in Paris. It remains sportsmanlike enough and in 
the best tradition of the country's pedigree breeders. 

In other words, people upon seeing your dog may enquire 
about his breed, his age, his sire perhaps and distant parentage, 
the kennel from which you got him. This, impersonal though it 
is, gives you a chance to establish indirectly your social status. 
Do you know about-dogs? Can you afford a good one? Are you 
kind to dogs? Do you know a breed’s good points? And just as 
a man has a club, you may, if you have so far stood the test of 
cross-examination, have to answer that your dog is not regis- 
tered at the Kennel Club, or that he too is socially unimpeach- 
able and has his club in Town. Either way it won’t matter. 
You will find your interlocutor forgiving and ready to agree 
with equanimity that mongrels are cleverest, or that your 
particular breed is best. 

From now on you are on speaking terms. The dog has intro- 
duced you. As you proceed on your daily errands more and 
more people will get to know you and speak to you. You may 
find it an impediment if you’re in a hurry to shop or catch a 
train; never mind, they all know you now and as days pass 
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your baker, your butcher, your greengrocer, who never once 
before enquired how or who you were or, if they "hadn't 
seen you for days, would never have dreamed of saying "Were 
you ill? How do you feel?” now solemnly enquire about your 
dog’s health, holidays, well-being and cares. 

The whole thing is rather subtle. Do not think you will be 
each time button-holed and firmly held in the grip of the 
enquirer. No, the dog is a safe means to your conversational 
ends and does not commit you without possibilities of evasion. 
The passer-by will stop, smile at the dog, not at you, and say 
to the dog, while you modestly stand in its shadow, so to speak: 
And how are you Tim or Jack to-day? And you, vicariously, 
wil answer: I'm all right, thank you. We have a lot to do. 
We're going to the country to-day. And so on. 

You must, however, be prepared for the consequences and 
know how to use your dog. Having one means you are fair 
' game and willing to answer questions. If you go about with 
your poodle, the old lady in the railway carriage will, within 
the first quarter of an hour, open fire: Is that a poodle? How 
sweet. I've got one at home too and he's a beautiful little jumper. 
Yet, if you've your husband with you, the old lady never says: 
I've one at home too and he can smoke a pipe beautifully. 
She knows the rules of the game. Your husband would have 
to be polite about the other husband, but with the dog—you 
merely lend your voice to the brute and the brute can go to 
sleep or take you off whenever you've had enough. He needn’t 
get embarrassed and has no social responsibilities—an ideal 
arrangement indeed. You warm to your now articulate fellow 
beings and yet the tradition of non-interference in other people's 
affairs remains intact. 

: Such is the queer fact which leads many a stranger to go 
away convinced that the English care more for animals than 
for people. 
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SIUDIES IN GERMAN HISTORY. 

By G. P. Gooch. Longmans. 21s. 
In arranging this collection of twelve 
historical essays Dr. Gooch has drawn 
mainly on his previously published writings. 
In most cases he has revised them copiously; 
and the scholarly reader may profitably 
compare the old text and the new for the 
light that the changes throw upon the 
évolution of the historian's thought. Take 
for instance his essay on The Study of Bis- 
marck, originally published in 1931, or the 
long and masterly monograph on Holstein, 
which was the best thing in the 1991 
volume; and put the concluding paragraphs 
of each in their two versions side by side. 
Here is no rigid cult of consistency, but a 
mind still subtle, alive and elastic, still 
weighing every word, if peradventure it 
may come nearer the truth. 

It should be said at once, however, that 
not all the material is old. Much that is has 
been enlarged by important additions from 
sources not formerly available; and several 
of the papers are entirely new. One of these 
—that on “Ranke’s Interpretation of 
German History’’—must be counted among 
the weightiest; and another—that on 
“Bismarck’s Table 'lalk"—is easily the 
most entertaining. 

Moreover the arrangement of the essays 
moulds them into a composite picture, 
which is new, at least, in its presentation— 
Dr. Gooch's picture of the German mind as 
manifested in German history. The opening 
paper—on ''German Political Ideas from 
Luther to Hitler"—strikes the keynote. 
Striding as it does over a period of four 
hundred years, it is followed by fuller treat- 
ment of particular persons and episodes. 
Four papers are concerned with the eigh- 
teenth century, six with the nineteenth, 
and one with Goethe, who bridges the 
two. 

There are certain lacune. 'Thus there is no 
appraisal of the Thirty Years War—surely 
one of the deepest influences on German 
mentality; and there is nothing about the 
immense changes resulting from the econo- 
mic transformation of Germany (and 
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particularly of the Ruhr) following the 
discovery by an Englishman (in 1879) of 
the Gilchrist Thomas process for smelting 
phosphoric iron ores And the survey 
virtually ends at 1914; there is no important 


- treatment of the two world wars, nor of 


Germanys abyss of moral degradation 
between them. 

Dr. Gooch is a veteran, and his method 
is well known. It starts from a prodigious 
mass of learning. Few men can have read 
more or noted more, and his power of 
marshalling and fitting his notes into an 
ordered edifice of narrative is scarcely less 
remarkable than his memory. Whether his 
judgment is equally good, has been dis- 
puted; he has been charged in the past with 
being too pro-German. The present writer 
would not acquit him of some unconscious 
bias, while considering that the present 
volume with its many careful emendations 
and additions shows, on the whole, a better 
balance than formerly. 

The opening page of the first essay 
broaches the fundamental question. Why 
is it that in mankind’s “long and difficult 
quest for ordered liberty" Germany has 
contributed so much less than England? 
Certainly, says Dr. Gooch, not for racial 
reasons. Ancient Germany was libertarian; 
when the Franks came to France or the 
English to England, they were “Germanic 
intruders who brought with them wider 
conceptions of personal freedom and poli- 
tical responsibility than they found." Why 
then has modern Germany been so largely 
on the side of absolutism? 

For Dr. Gooch the fundamental answer 
is supplied by the map. “Geography is the 
mother of history"; a country without 
natural frontiers is constantly at war, and 
may, one might add, acquire a habit of 
secking defence through attack. This seems 
very true of the State formed with its 
nucleus at Berlin and equally of the one 
formed with its nucleus at Moscow, and in 
some, though a less, degree applies to the 
State formed round Vienna. But it surely 
does not apply at all similarly to Western, 
Central and Southern Germany. The 
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contrast in that respect is worth following 
out, though it is not followed out here. 

A geographical first cause, however, 
operates through historical secondary 
causes; and it is these with which the rest 
of Dr. Gooch’s book deals, The angle from 
^ which he approaches history is that of 
personality; events moved this way or that, 


- because an outstanding character had this 
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or that influence, The characters treated are 
sometimes thinkers, sometimes actors. Of 
some like Bismarck and Treitschke much 
has been written elsewhere; of others like 
Holstein, Dr. Gooch's account is probably 
the best yet available in English. The whole 
is the work of a very distinguished mind, 
which compels respect even where one 
disagrees with it. 


“THE GALE OF THE WORLD” 


By H. C. 


PAX BRITANNICA. By F. A. 

Voigt. Constable. ass 

This book consists of a number of studies on 
the problems cast up by the war. Its general 
character was fixed in the year 1944 and 
it was completed by the end of 1947, though 
it was possible to make some “slight altera- 
tions” in proof at the beginning of 1948. The 
critic cannot, therefore, maintain that Mr. 
Voigt is being wise after the event; and he 
would in fairness be compelled to admit 
that much which would have been scouted 
during the war is easier to credit now. 
Indeed much of the substance of the case is 
‘tending to become commonplace in a 
phase that has produced the Atlantic Pact. 

But it is not part of the substance of his 
case that Mr. Voigt offers for acceptance. 
It is a carefully documented, logically 
built-up case that, in this sequel to Unto 
Cesar, must. be taken as a whole; and it is 
certain to encounter criticism at almost 
every stage. Mr. Voigt holds that England, 
with a greatness “of the present,” is a Great 
Power as long as she can hold the Balance 
of Power and that to consolidate her power 
she must solve the German problem. It is 
his contention that Germany must be 
strong “so that Europe may be stronger.” 
Germany would not “remain democratic 
if she became strong"; and, in any case, he 
holds that it is not the business of foreign 
policy to impose a particular system upon 
other countries. 

The Pax Britannica, and the Pax Americana 
are one; but so that England shall be able 
to maintain her power she must consolidate 

-the Pax Europea and this will entail the 
restoration of freedom to all Europe from 
the Arctic to the Ægean and from the 
Atlantic to the confines of the Soviet Union. 


O’ NEILL 

After the penetrating study of Germany 
there are, therefore, chapters on Poland, 
the evolution of Tito’s Yugoslavia and the 
tragedy of Mihailovitch, the Greek war of ` 
Independence, the “‘“God-Cesar,” the Rus- 
sian system, and Security. One can read 
here the most careful and complete account 
of the Katyn massacre and the Communist 
betrayal of the Poles in Warsaw that has yet 
appeared. There is also a convincing and 
moving account of our dealings with General 
Mibailovitch. Though he writes with great 
restraint, Mr. Voigt blames Mr. Churchill 
for the mistakes that led to the “Middle 
Zone” countries being left to the mercy of 
Russia, But our policy, like his own case, 
should not be judged by arbitrary selection. 
If we had been allowed to seize the strategic 
centre of Europe and Berlin the freedom of 
these countries would have been assured; 
and, as Mr. Voigt knows, that was our 
policy. 

It is only in Greece that the Allies main- 
tained a foothold from which to influence 
the fate of the “Middle Zone" countries; 
and without these it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to assimilate Germany and 
maintain the European front against the 
“God-Casar’” in the East. But how can we 
restore the freedom of these countries? 
“England and the United States may be 
compelled to remove the menace of their 
security by waging a preventive war" says 
Mr. Voigt; and his suggestion will be re- 
garded with horror by many who will 
accept his not conspicuously assimilable 
premises, 

Indeed this long book is full of provoca- 
tive statements. But it is very difficult to 
detach his conclusions from his carefully 
enunciated premises. Much of the book is 
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marked by a wisdom that is as rare as it is 
pleasant to encounter. His recognition of the 
contribution of this country, and its present 
greatness, is not the least of the agreeable 
contributions he makes, all the pleasanter 
because they appear almost as obiter dicia. 
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Moreover, he has knowledge, intellectual 
integrity and style. His conclusions cannot 
be dismissed merely because they are, 
unpalatable. They demand and deserve 
serious consideration. This is not a book for 
the dilettante but for the student of affairs. 


THE MIDDLE CLASSES 
By C. M. WoopHoUsE 


THE ENGLISH MIDDLE CLASSES. 


was in the press: for instance, the pre- 


By Roy Lewis and Angus Maude. - supposition of clothes rationing throughout 


Phenix House. 155. 

When we read of the progressive liquidation 
of kulaks and bourgeoisie in Eastern Europe, 
few English people stop to reflect, “This 
means us," Yet the heat is already turned 
on the English Middle Classes, not the less 
effectively for being applied in a less 
ruthless and straightforward manner. Part 
of the reason is that the English middle 
classes are so fluid that their composition 
changes from generation to generation, and 
the effect of suppressing one part of thetn 
is only to make them bulge out in another 
direction. Another part of the reason why 
we do not compare what js happening in 
Eastern Europe with what is happening 
here is that the English middle classes have 
never thought of themselves as anything 
comparable to kulaks and bourgeoisie at all. 

No one can even define them; the mere 
task of describing them is abandoned by 
the present writers after a briliant but 
admittedly obsolete attempt has been quoted 
in the first paragraph of the first chapter. 
Probably no definition or description of 
them could ever be anything but residual, 
depending on a prior delimitation of the 
upper and lower classes. But there'll 
always be a middle class because there'll 
always be an England; and that is about 
all that can safely be said. 

The efforts of Mr. Maude and Mr. 
Lewis to say a good deal more are enter- 
taining, thoughtful and well-written. But 
they cannot be called final or even very 
clear. They tacitly admit that no such book 
as this can be authoritative for very long; 
when they refer to the next general election 
in the future tense on p. g1 they seem to be 
condemning their book to an actively read 
life of less than one year. Some of their 
arguments passed out of date while the book 


a 


the chapter on retail trade. Others were out 
of date before they started. The statement 


- in a footnote on p. 55 that since 1929 the 


Premiership has been “finally acknow- 
ledged as a middle-class perquisite" is 
rendered absurd by the example of 
Churchill, and will doubtless be rendered 
doubly so within a generation by the 
emergence of a Premier from the working 
class; besides which, the implied equation 
of the Upper House with the upper classes 
is a grotesque anachronism which one might 
expect of foreign sociologists studying 
England from without, but hardly of two 
native-born alumni of Oxford. 

These are the symptoms of a general, but 
understandable, inability to come to close 
grips with the elusive subject from which 
the book takes its name. The middle classes 
provide a tenuous thread, but no more, 
for a series of witty, penetrating and often 
speculative observations covering the whole 
field of sociology. Part I, for instance, is 
not so much a history of the middle classes 
as a potted social history of English life as 
a whole. Part II, which purports to break 
down the composition of the middle classes 
by functions, devotes the greater part of its 
space to more or less important asides, such 
as the danger of specialization, the effect of 
Free Trade on English agriculture, and 
the probable consequences of nationaliza- 
tion. 

Much the most valuable is Part III, 
which examines the present condition of the 
middle classes under a variety of headings, 
though even these are ofunequal importance 
and are presented in no particular relation 
to each other. The publishers exaggerate 
in calling the book "authoritative," but 
they are certainly right in calling it “read- 
able,” and possibly even in seeing it as 
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"the foundation of future discussion and 
study of the subject." For it has very solid 
merits apart from distinction of style: it is 
widely documented, it has a good index, 
and it is free from misprints (unless a 
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misquotation from Shakespeare should 
rather be counted as such on p. 35). Finally, 
it has body, flesh and blood; all that it lacks 
is a skeleton and a clearly defined bonc- 
structure, 


THE RETURN OF STEVIE SMITH 
By R. A. Scorr.JAMES 


THE HOLIDAY. By Stevie Smith. 

Chapman & Hall. 8s. 6d. 
Some of us had begun to think that Stevie 
Smith—so seriously gay and grimly comic 
and exquisitely inconsequent—was some- 
thing that happened just before the war, 
and would not happen again. Novel on 
Yellow Paper, published in 1936, written in a 
child-slang language, convincing because it 
was natural rather than invented, had a 
comicality and light-heartedness which took 
the sting out of the satire and made serious- 
ness something to laugh about. Over the 
Frontier (1938) was a little less comical, a 
little more serious, and after that there was 
nothing but some unique poems, amusingly 
illustrated by her own hand, all I think 
written before the war. Was Stevie Smith 
a pre-war product, gone like so many good 
things with the coming of war and post-war? 

But it has happened again. It has 
returned, not with quite so unrestrained a 
light-heartedness, but stil with a light- 
heartedness which carries with it a terrifying 
burden of serious import, of apprehension, 
of increased awareness of the tragic problem 
of the individual and the corresponding 
problem of the human race in its present 
perplexities. The book consists mostly of 
talk and of scenes envisaged by Celia, who 
is in a post-war Ministry, who has intel- 
lectual and Bohemian friends, an old- 
fashioned aunt, an uncle who is a parson, 
tolerant and critical, and a friend, Caz, 
whom she loves but dare not love because 
of & possible consanguinity. We pass from 
scene to scene at random, from conversation 
to conversation, from the tedium of the 
Ministry to the longed-for holiday at the 
Lincolnshire rectory, from ‘offices and 
restaurants in London to the sands and sea 
of Lincolnshire; and the personal lives of a 


dozen persons are presented in this laughing, 


weeping record against the background of 
a dangerous post-war world and a Cosmos 


created in the image now of the religious, 
now of the profane. 

There is talk of death, and of love, and of 
God, and we are presented with the absurd, 
pathetic attitudes of human beings living, ` 
and playing and thwarted, and seeking in 
preposterous argument to solve the insoluble. 
How many tears Celia sheds! And yet what 
unquenchable laughterl There is satire all 
the time, but merciful satire—and it is this 
mercy, or pity, which makes Stevie Smith 
so very different from the author of Tristram 
Shandy, with whom some critics have com- 
pared her. 

- The tricks of language do not give the 
feeling of a mannered artificial style, 
because they are clearly instinctive. Without 
this naweté, and the laughter that goes with 
it, there would not be the charm that 
softens the grimness and the melancholy. 
Stevie Smith has the art to make us feel that 
it is possible for life to be so formidable and 
cruel that the only thing to do is to laugh 
at it. It is not that “Misery makes sport to 
mock itself"; with her, the sport atones for 
the misery and makes amends. We feel that 
if, for her, life might on occasion almost 
induce a suicidal mood she knows a sure 
remedy—sit down and write an amusing 
book about it. This book is amusing; it is 
serious; and at moments it is profound. 


BLAKE'S PHILOSOPHY 


ENGLISH BLAKE. By Bernard 
Blackstone. Cambridge University Press. 
255. 

Dr. Blackstone's contribution to the rapidly 

growing literature on Blake is a worthy 

one. It is becoming clear in the light of 
modern knowledge of the psyche that 

Blake is something morc than a poet and 

artist of genius; he is one of the perhaps 

half-dozen greatest visionaries of Europe, 
and an ever-growing number of people are 
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looking to Blake as the prophet of the 
modern world. Dr. Blackstone is one of 
those who has recognized his full stature 
and seen his message. Books on Blake like 
, two recently published by professional 
theologians, a Roman Catholic and an 
Anglican, are beginning to look extremely 
silly as little by little we come within 
measuring distance of the truly apocalyptic 
vision of Blake. 

Dr. Blackstone, however, is not a disciple, 
but a literary critic, trained in the Cam- 


bridge discipline of respect for facts and a ` 


scientific precision in the handling of 
them. He has carried out a task which has 
for some time been waiting for a scholar of 
sufficient standing, that of tracing the 
relation of Blake’s philosophy with that of 
the English tradition from Bacon to Berke- 
ley. It is true that the rationalist tradition 
served Blake not so much as a foundation as 
a springboard from which to jump off into 
another dimension, that of imagination. 
And in full knowledge of the immense 
importance of Coleridge’s speculations, it 
must I believe be admitted that, once his 
sybilline leaves are pieced together, Blake 
is seen to be the greatest imaginative 
philosopher of the romantic movement, 
the equal of the greatest of the Gnostics 
and the neo-platonists. 

Dr. Blackstone has not gone deeply into 
the analysis of Blake's myths—that in any 
case has been done by Northrop Frye in his 
recent book Fearful Symmétryp—but he has 
made as complete a study of his links with 
the English philosophers as need be; and 
in a way that makes it very clear that if 
Blake leaped into the irrational void, it was 
not for want of a brilliant capacity for 
evaluating the concepts of rational 
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FAMILY PATTERN 


TWO WORLDS AND  THEIR 
WAYS. By Ivy Compton-Burnett. 
Gollancz. 10s. Od. 

For her admirers, Miss Compton-Burnett is 

an institution which they could hardly do 

without. One of the minor and more 
eccentric pleasures of life, her writing 
commends itself to a devoted sect who 
relish her stylized dialogue, her pungent 
wit, the classical uniformity of her treatment 
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Drawing by C. F. TuNNICLIFFE from 
* The Farm on the Hill" by ALISON 


UrrrEv. Faber. ras. 6d. 


and the deadly precision of her analysis of 
family life. So invariable, yet so constantly 
surprising, she has become, like the detec- 
tive story, one of our secret defences against 
the atomic age. Indeed it is a painful 
comment on contemporary life that one 
seeks in her cruel exposures of family rela- 
tionship a refuge from the uncertainties of 
the larger world. Any family life however 
disagreeable is seen now to have its value. 
In any case, it would be a mistake to regard 
Miss Compton-Burnett as the arch enemy of 
the family. On the contrary, in this long 
series of novels with such titles as Parents and 
Children, Brothers and Sisters, Men and Wives, 
she has been at pains to distil the genuine 
solidarity and  inextinguishable mutual 
concern which survive and mitigate the 
power mania, irritation, boredom and 
resentment which are bred in a small and 
close community. When one has been 
shocked by the egotism of the fathers and 
disgusted by the self-pity of the mothers, 
one is forced suddenly to see a quality of 
genuine feeling and pathos in both. Miss 
Compton-Burnett’s odious characters are 
never wholly bad. Hence her subtle dis- 
concerting power. 

However, one must admit the limitations 
of her subject and convention. Her new 
novel indicates, alas, that her wit is not 
inexhaustible, suggests even that she may 
have said her last fruitful word on the late 
Victorian family mansion and the voluntary 
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prisoners inside. At any rate, on this occa- 
sion, her invention seems to flag. These 
latest parents are comparatively amiable 
citizens with only a few adulteries and 
thefts to their discredit. No blackmail, no 
murder. Their children are evidently fond 
of them since it is upon their reluctance to 
go to school that the drama turns. The 
offspring come home after a term's experi- 
ment to the arms of the loving mother for 
whose sake they-have disgraced themselves 
by cheating. Home, where cheating is 
universal, is evidently best. Miss Compton- 
Burnett has done girls! schools better than 
this elsewhere, but she deals admirably with 
the boys and particularly with the masters’ 
common room. It is with the family itself 
that she seems, as we are, a little bored. 
“Four weeks with my mother’ said Mr. 
'* Spode. ‘One with affection and familiar 
chat; one with less; one with none; one with 
other things. Sad.’ " But perhaps this time 
not quite sad enough. The faithful must 
hope for a recovery in the next volume. 
More crimes perhaps, more funerals, a more 
^ devastating hostility from which to extract 
a resentful love. 


Marie HANNAH 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY No. 2. 
Edited by Allardyce Nicoll. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 

The second volume of this annual survey 
of Shakespearian study and production 
maintains the level of variety and interest 
reached by the first. Shakespearian stage 
production in England has arrived at a 
happy hour, and Miss St. Clare Byrne, 
recording its development during the past 
fifty years, can tell her tale without dread 
of anti-climax. The theatre is beginning to 
come to terms with Shakespeare’s texts in 
their fullness. Atrocities are still perpetrated 
in the name of the theatrical, but the idea 
that the author knew his business is now a 
serious factor in every good producers 
calculations. Mr. Tyrone Guthrie is not 
speaking for himself alone in declaring that 
when a scene or passage fails on the stage it 
is not because the author is at fautt but 
because we do not yet know how to tackle 
it. 

- Miss Byrne seeks to show that the work of 
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Poel and Granville-Barker succeeded in 
giving a characteristically English bias to 
our reforms so that we have concentrated 
on the matter of the plays rather than on 
modes and theoriesof theatrical presentation, 
which has been the Continental way. She 
regards as a happy compromise the modern 
settings which do not forgo the natural 
advantages of the modern stage yet give tbe 
producer facilities roughly equivalent to 
those enjoyed by the Elizabethan theatre. 

Dr. Dover Wilson entertainingly examines 
the relations of Shakespeare and Jonson in 
the light of Jonson's four separate criticisms 
of Julius Cesar. ‘That these criticisms 
extended over a period of twenty-five years 
or morc suggests to Dr. Wilson's mind 
something of an idée fixe. They were based in 
part on misunderstanding. ‘““Misunder- 
standing, however, does not quite account 
for all. There was rancour in the cup; the 
unconscious realization by a proud spirit of 
another's superiority." 

As in the first volume, there is a section of 
international news from the Survey’s 
twenty-nine foreign correspondents and 
there are especially valuable reviews of the 
year's critical and textual studies. 

A. V. COOKMAN 


BY SHAKESPEARE? 


“BY ME..." By Moray McLaren. 

John Redington. xos. 6d. 
Nine years ago Alan Keene, the book- 
seller, purchased a copy of Hall’s Chronicles, 
in which he found marginal annotations in 
a sixteenth century hand. Mr. Mclaren 
now argues that the notes were made by 
Shakespeare himself, while he was a school- 
master, to assist in his teaching and in the 
composition of his Histories. The wish is 
father to the thought. The annotator was a 
man with Catholic sympathies; he bad a 
smattering of Latin; he called attention to 
a few facts used by Shakespeare in his 
plays; he made use of a number of common 
Elizabethan phrases; he began his notes, 
where Shakespeare began his Richard I, 
with the quarrel between Mowbray and 
Bolingbroke; and he had heard of Thomas 
of Woodstock. A rough sketch, certified by 
Augustus John to be a sketch, is thought 
by Mr. McLaren to be a portrait of 
Bardolph. 
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Mr. McLaren makes no attempt to 
prove that the handwriting 1s Shakespeare's. 
Nowhere does he give any evidence that 
the annotator was a playwright, rather 
than a general reader with an.interest in 
history. In none of the annotations is there 
a fact, a phrase, or a point of view which 
Shakespeare could not equally well have 
found in Hall or Holinshed. Plenty is 
known about Shakespeare’s handling of 
sources and we should expect, in authentic 
annotations, references to other authorities 
and imaginative guesses. But, to judge from 
Mr. McLaren's selections, we get in these 
annotations only a dull summary. Even 
the fact that this copy of Hall’s Chronicles 
probably belonged to a cousin of the 
father-in-law of the father of the man who 
sold New Place to Shakespeare can hardly 
substantiate Mr. McLaren’s theory. 

KENNETH Morr 


MR. MURRY’S ESSAYS 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD AND 
OTHER LITERARY POR- 
TRAITS. By John Middleton 
Murry. Nevill. 125. 6d. 

The title notwithstanding, none of the 

essays which compose this book is a portrait. 

All are in the nature of commentaries, 

disquisitions or footnotes, presupposing 

some acquaintance with their subjects. 

To the footnotes belong an account of a 
short visit to Hardy and three pieces 
supplementing our information about 
Katherine Mansfield, the author’s wife, 
who died in 1923. 

The more substantial pieces—and some 
of them are very substantial—include com- 
pact and admirable expositions of the mind 
and purposes of A. C. Bradley and Karl 
Mannheim; essays on Chapman and on 
aspects of Shakespeare, De Quincey, 
Matthew Arnold and Richard Hillary; one 
comparing the thought of Keats and 
Shelley; a long and valuable study of the 
relations between Coleridge and Words- 
worth; and one, d propos F. V. Branford, 
which develops into an illuminating dis- 
cussion of English poetry since the First 
World War. All give Mr. Murry scope 
for his special brand of intensive psycho- 
logical criticism and philosophical explora- 
tion. 
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There is also àn essay on Max Plowman 
which is largely devoted to a sympathetic 
discussion. of the problem that distressed 
him, that his love and faith had on three 
occasions failed to keep sick persons alive. 
Behind all the literary criticism and the 
quarrying into poets’ thoughts, lies Mr. 
Murry’s preoccupation with the plight of 
modern man and society. That is his abiding 
theme, and the source from which he 
expects most help is the illumination of 
mystical religion and romantic poetry. 


VIVIAN OGILVIE 


MUSICAL INTERPRETATION 


SIXTEEN SYMPHONIES. By Ber- 

nard Shore. Longmans. 175. 6d. 
Mr. Shore was for many years the leading 
viola-player in the B.B.C. Orchestra—a 
position from which he retired in order to 
teach music to others and to write about it. 
His first book, The Orchestra Speaks, con- 
sisted of a series of studies of conductors and 
their methods as seen from the player's 
point of view. The present book is even more 
valuable, if less anecdotal. It discusses the 
music of sixteen major composers from 
Haydn to William Walton and deals in 
detail with a symphony by each of them. 

In the treatment of the classics the most 
interesting feature of Mr. Shore's analyses 
is the discussion of problems of interpreta- 
tion and their solution by various con- 
ductors. Yet he never becomes unduly 
involved in technical details. His accounts 
of contemporary composers and their music 
have the added value of personal know- 
ledge and experience, so that these chapters 
must remain a source of information for 
future biographers. Moreover, in his dis- 
cussion of the music, Mr. Shore’s standing 
as an orchestral player gives to his pro- 
nouncements a special authority. Many 
writers, for example, have expatiated upon 
Elgar’s extraordinary mastery as an orches- 
trator, but, when Mr. Shore tells us that 
“Elgar knew precisely what could and what 
could not be played by any given instru- 
ment," the statement carries unquestioning 
conviction. This is a book which both 
amateur and professional musicians can 
read with profit. 

DyNELEY Hussey 
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THE POTATO 


THE HISTORY AND SOCIAL IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE POTATO. By 
Redcliffe N. Salaman. Cambridge 
University Press. — 505. 

Six hundred and eighty-five pages on the 

potato! One feared the worst, but was 

utterly confounded; for the author is that 
too rare personality, a scientific expert 
whose irresistible enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject has enabled him to compile a vastly 
interesting history of the potato's reper- 
cussions on the living standards of various 
peoples. But then Dr. Salaman is blessed 
with a very lively and critical intelligence, 
and has no difficulty in demonstrating that 
the potato's virtues, of adaptability to 
climate, easy cultivation and abundant 
harvest, have been shamefully exploited, 
throughout its history, by governments, 

petty chieftains and industrialists alike, as a 

means to holding down the labouring masses 

in perpetual poverty and serfdom. 

In elaborating his theme Dr. Salaman 
deals very fully with the social history of 
those races that have cultivated the potato, 
a history that can be traced back many 
centuries to the ancient civilizations of 
Peru and Maya—he includes an excellent 
series of photographs of Inca pots embody- 
ing the potato in their design—and his 
detailed accounts of everyday life among the 
Inca peoples and, subsequently, the Irish 
peasantry and Scottish clansmen, make 
most exciting reading. How extraordinarily 
interesting, for example, that the foot- 
plough (caschrom) of the Scottish Highlander 
should have been anticipated by the pre- 
historic Mayan peoples with their almost 
identical taclla! 

But it is difficult to think of any aspect of 
the potato’s history that the author has not 
covered, and one hopes that later the 
publishers will make his book available to a 
larger public in a cheaper edition. 

RicHARD PERRY 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
GODS AND MEN. By Sir Richard 

Gregory. Stuart and Richards. 125. 6d. 
Sir Richard Gregory draws on his wide 
learning to consider how religion and science 
respectively have influenced human history. 
His aim is to show that if they are rightly 
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understood, they need not conflict; they 
can both reinforce a philosophy of ethical 
humanism. This evidently is his aim, but 
one could read many pages without quite 
realizing it, for most of the book is given to 
descriptive accounts of various stages in the 
development of civilization. We are told a 
great deal about early religion and early 
science, about myths and rituals, crafts and 
techniques, doctrines and beliefs; and the 
story, illustrated with photographs and 
drawings, is taken right up, through the 
rise of modern Europe, to the present day. 

The function of science, in Sir Richard’s 
view, is to extend human knowledge and 
resources; the task of religion is to inspire 
and educate the moral virtues, Religion fails 
when it becomes dogmatic, sectarian, in- 
tolerant. His outlook seems to be close to 
that optimistic agnosticism which is often 
called Victorian. It is out of fashion to-day, " 
and not without reason, for ethical idealism 
has proved incapable of taming the struggles 
and passions and power-impulses of human 
life; and the achievements of science seem 
much more Janus-faced than they did to 
our grandfathers. The idea that material 
progress is bought at a price—that it brings 
loss as well as gain—is foreign to Sir 
Richard’s philosophy. 

He has much of interest to tell about the 
growth of civilization and the evolution of 
religious ideas, but his book, a long one, is 
loaded down with its weight of information. 
As a work of history it is too casually orga- 
nized, too much an assembly of bits and 
pieces; as the expression of a point of view 
it would make a stronger impact if the 
author's gentle voice were more often 
heard. For long stretches the chronicler 
is in command; the philosopher is silent. 

CHARLES Davy 


ALPINE TRAVELLERS 


TRAVELLERS IN SWITZERLAND. 
By G. R. de Beer. Oxford University 
Press. 255. 

Professor de Beer, a distinguished scientist 
and Fellow of the Royal Society, is also our 
leading authority on travellers in the Álps; 
and in this handsome volume he presents, 
for the information of the general reader 
and the interest of the specialist, a quick 
guide to the literature of the subject. 
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Beginning with the year 941, he has 
catalogued the travellers of all nations who 
are known, through books and other 
printed records, to have visited Switzerland, 
the Chamonix district, and the Italian 
valleys just south of Monte Rosa and Mont 
Blanc. Among these travellers are pilgrims 
crossing the Alps on their way to Rome, 
aristocratic young gentlemen on the Grand 
Tour, visitors to Voltaire and Madame de 
Stael, enthusiastic nature lovers, political 
exiles, ardent mountaineers, and the ordi- 
nary holiday maker on a trip to the play- 
ground of Europe. 

Here are Knox and Casanova, Queen 
Victoria and Kropotkin, Flaubert and 
D. H. Lawrence, Matthew Arnold and 
Arthur Rimbaud, Lenin and Trotsky, 
Brahms and Stravinsky, Tristan Tzara and 
James Joyce, classified under years, their 
journeys summarized, and an appetising 
snippet added of description by or about 
each of them. A topographical gection 
follows, in which Professor de Beer takes 
twenty-four of the best-known centres and 
enumerates their visitors, under years; 
finally, there is a seventy-page biblio- 
graphy. — ' 

Any historian who needs to find out who 
was visiting Switzerland in any given year, 
or any modem traveller who wants to know 
who his predecessors were in a given village 
or valley, and what they wrote about it, 
will find his work made easy and pleasant 
for him through Professor de Beer’s methodi- 


cal compilation. Janer Apam S 


POEMS AND SONGS. By E. N. Da C. 

Andrade. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Professor Andrade is well known as a 
scientist, and as a master of lucid exposition; 
a fine intelligence has turned for relaxation 
to the writing of verse, and this book 
contains a reprint of Airs (1924) and some 
fifty new pieces. Much of this is pastiche—in 
the style of the earlier seventeenth century; 
not all is of equal interest. At his best 
Professor Andrade is extremely skilful in 
handling a variety of strict forms, and can 
produce a touching and tuneful love-song, 
and reveal an idea with discretion and wit. 
The Body of Light: a Rhapsody is a fascinating 
poem which only a physicist could have 
conceived. 
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THE ADVENTURE OF LOOKING. . 

By Hervey Adams. Bell. 12s. 6d. 
The art master of Tonbridge School has 
written not the expected manual, but rather 
an investigating essay on the mental and 
optical training that should precede, and 
then accompany, technical development. 
He speaks, therefore, to the art public as 
well as to the art student. The forty repro- 
ductions have been intelligently chosen: 
they often assist in making clear a shade of 
meaning difficult to capture in words; and 
Mr. Adams has not hesitated to use his own 
drawings when no very apt illustration was 
discoverable among the works of the great 
masters. 


DUBLIN. By John Harvey. Batsford. 
155. 

A human and lovable portrait of Dublin by 
an Englishman who has caught all the 
shades in environment, architecture and 
history that make up her personality. 
Clearly, Mr. Harvey was accepted by 
Dublin as one of her own, and it is not 
difficult to sec why. He has the qualities she 
admires: kindliness, imagination and a 
sense of proportion. Not all Dubliners 
would agree to giving George Moore the 
place they reserve for James Joyce; but 
that is a small matter. Gracious Dublin of 
the Georges, prehistoric, Norman and 
Danish Dublin, and talkative Dublin of 
to-day are all alive in this beautiful book 
with its 160 illustrations. No wonder 
Bernard Shaw wrote of it: “I wish it had 
been available when I was a youth in 
Dublin.” 


SIX-LEGGED SNAKES IN NEW 
GUINEA. By Evelyn Cheesman. 
Harrap. | 125. 6d. 

When one of Britain's best-known entomo- 

logists, who in her time has collected over 

100,000 specimens, finds a place where 

there are “more butterflies, beetles, bees, 

sun-birds and small warblers than I ever 
saw in one spot," it is clearly an occasion - 
for a new book. This surprising account of 
her pre-war expedition to two unexplored 
islands off the New Guinea coast offers 
more, however, than a guide to a collectors 
paradise. From among the hazards of twilit 
swamp and orchid-clad limestone chasms, 
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sweltering „prau journeys and precarious 
camping arrangements, always faced as 
firmly as are the incalculable ways of the 
natives, there emerges a truly Livingstonian 
personality. 


THE SEA SHORE. By G. M. Yonge. 
Collins. 21s. 

Professor Yonge brings to his subject 
immense knowledge and industry. The 
naturalist will value this book for its wealth 
of facts about life on the Sea Shore, and 
also for its illustrations, most of which are 
‘both helpful and technically remarkable, 
while some of the colour photographs are 
exquisite. But the author'has not made his 
book easily readable. Baffled by the vast 
range of his subject, he has not avoided 
what is too largely a catalogue of identifica- 
tion, while his text is overloaded with 
scientific terminology. The scientist has 
failed to communicate his vital inspiration 
to the reader. 


THE MAGIC OF SKYE. By W. A. 
Poucher. Chapman & Hall. 305. 
Mountaineers especially will enjoy Mr. 
Poucher’s latest photograph album. Here 
are the finest rocks in Britain, seen from a 
tlimber’s point of view: the camera follows 
the magnificent Coolin ridge round from 
Gars-bheinn to Sgurr nan Gillean, showing 
both the situation of the classic climbs, and 
the details of some of their spectacular 
pitches, The rest of Skye is not ignored: 
there are fine pictures of the spikes and 
turrets of the Quirang, in the north, of the 
houses and quayside of Portree, of the 
sea-lochs and bays of the east and south. 
The usual photographic notes and data 

complete this handsome volume. 


ENGLISH SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES. By Christina Hole. 
Batsford. 15s. 

The by-ways of history are entertaining and ‘ 

sometimes rich; but the habit of devoting 


expensive books to single by-ways can be- 


come a disproportion. Much of what Miss 
Hole industriously assembles can be found 
in general reading or in social history from 
Jusserand to Trevelyan. Her subject is 
diverting and she extends it to include chess, 
reading and sea-bathing, which affords 
relief from the brutality of many of our 
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ancestors’ sports. The “butchery, br rather 
barbarous  crueltie" of these revolted 
Evelyn, who was not too squeamish to 
watch the barbarities of the law while 
enjoying a continental holiday. 


MRS. GATTY AND MRS. EWING. 

By Christabel Maxwell. Constable. 155. 
Between the 'sixties and 'eighties of last 
century Mrs. Ewing's books and stories 
poured with gentle continuity from the 
press, and children were reading them for 
another twenty years. Her mother, Mrs. 
Gatty, bad preceded her in authorship, 
combining story-telling with natural- 
history studies. To her, busy with house- 
keeping and producing a large family, 
writing seemed just to come as it would, 
while her daughter, fighting latterly against 
wretched health, produced more books 
with greater labour. Mrs. Maxwell, grand- 
daughter of one and niece of the other, 
keeps ‘up the tradition by writing this 
simple account of the two authoresses in 
which family letters and diaries supply an 
intimate, homely atmosphere of informality. 


By 
Sir Gerald Campbel, G.C.M.G. 
Hutshinson. 18s. 

Sir Gerald Campbell was British Ambassa- 
dor in Washington from 1941 until 1945, 
and his Embassy was the climax of a long , 
and distinguished diplomatic career, starting 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1907 and comprising 
the Congo, Venice, Addis Ababa and 
Canada as well as Consular posts in the 
United States. His highly anecdotal 
memoirs of this career form the major-part 
of this book, and make entertaining reading 
despite their disjointed style. The rest 
consists of personal reflections and philoso- 
phizings based on this experience: they are 
charming as well as instructive, and are 
rich in wisdom. 


ODETTE, By Jerrard Tickell. Chapman 
G Hall: 155. 
Mrs. Peter Churchill, formerly Odette 
Sansom, was infiltrated into France during 
the German occupation and did valuable 
work with French resistance groups. For 
her bravery after capture, under appalling 
physical torture by the Gestapo, and for the 
example she set her fellow prisoners, she was 
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10 Things 
You shouid know 
about 


Your ENGLISH 


Are you content with the way you speak and 
write? Have you the sure command of English 
that enables you to appear st your best on all 
occasions ? Consider these significant facts . 


[ —You are Judged by the Way You Speak 
* and Write, Many ambitious people are 
Dancap pee by their English ; they are 
continually afraid of being “let down” by 
faults in speech and writing. 


2 —Language-Power is Earning-Power. Words 
* are tools, Effective English is the one asset 
you must have to win success. 


3 —Engllsh is Socially Important. There is no 
* greater handicap in socral life than Incorrect 
speech and inability to express oneself fluently 

and gracefully. 


4 —Guard Against Embarrassing Errors. Learn 
* , how to avoid common errors in pronunciation, 
spelling and grammar. 


5 —Gain Fluency in Expression. A ready 
* command of words will enable you to make 
a favourable impression on others. 


6 —Make Your Letters More Interesting. You 

* can learn how to write business letters that 

achieve their purpose, and personal letters 
that grve a real significance to friendship. 


7 —Become an Attractive Conversationalist. 

* To talk well is one of the greatest of social 

accomplishments. The first step is to master 
one’s language. 


8 —Learn How to influence Others, When you' 

* have learned how to speak and write persua- 

sively, you will be able to Interest others in 
your ideas. 


9 — Gain Self-Confidence. If you can speak and 
* write well you can go anywhere with con 
fidence. You are not afraid of being betrayed 

by your English, 


10 —Develop Your Personality. To achieve 
* personal distinction, a sound knowledge of 
English is essential. Every word you utter, 
every line you write, reacts upon others to 

your advantage or to your disadvantage, 


In its Postal Course in Effective English, the Regent 
Institute provides clearly-arranged, easy-to-understand 
lessons that enabla the student to avoid embarrassing 
mistakes and develop his power of expression. Tha 
moderate fee puts the Course within the reach of all. 


A FREE BOOKLET 
.“ Word Mastery” 


Write to The Regent institute. (Dept. 345M), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8, far a froe copy of “ Word 
Mastery," which gives full particulars of the Effective 
English Course, e c7 


Send for this interesting booklet NOW —whlle 
you think of it. There is no obligation, 
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Severn Stream 


BRIAN WATERS 


A sequel to Severn Tide, now describing 

the upper half of Bntain’s longest river, 

with digressions to meet the local m- 

habitants. 16 pages of photographs 
5s. net 


The White Hose 


Garland 


Edited by W. J. HALLIDAY & 
A. S. UMPLEBY 


^ 

An anthology of Yorkshire dialect verse 

and local and folklore rhymes, with 

notes, biographical details of authors, 

and bibliographies. . 16s. net 
Ponens available.) 


Fiction 
The 


Dangerous World 
ALEXANDER HENDERSON 


-A novel by an author of exceptional 
sensibility, partly autobiographical, and 
reminding one of Rousseau in its 
honesty and analytical skill 9s. 6d. net 


Resurrection 
Road 


MILLIE TOOLE 


A first novel, written with the humorous 

renlism to be expected of the author of 

that unusual biography, Our Old Man. 
Os. 6d. net 


For Boys and Girls 


Coconut Island 


ROBERT GIBBINGS 


An adventurerstory, by the famous 
author-artist, of two children in the 
South Seas, with about 80 wood en- 


gravings by Gibbings. 8s. 6d net 


Dusty’s Windmill 


A swiftly moving Sussex mystery story 

by the author of Famıly Foothghts, etc. 

Titustrated by MARCIA LANE FOSTER. 
8s. 6d. net 
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awarded the George Cross. Her story, in 
turn exciting and deeply moving, was 
infinitely worth telling, and Mr. Tickell, 
who writes of her early life as well as her 
war sérvice, presents her character in the 
round. But his over-colourful style, with its 
flashy epigrams and occasional false empha- 
sis, is a serious disadvantage where straight- 
forward narrative alone was needed. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICES. By Hardy 
and Margaret Wickwar. Bodley Head. 
tos. 6d. 

This historical survey of the British social 
services, first published thirteen years ago, 
has been completely revised to include 
subsequent changes, The last thirteen years 
have seen the climax of unification and 
comprehensiveness in education, public 
health and social insurance, and this climax 
is here shown in its historical setting. 


THE LOST CHART. By Neil M. 
Gunn. Faber. tos, 6d. 

A. hold-up in the street, the disappearance 

of a secret chart, and Dermot Cameron is 

deep in tortuous ramifications of the cold 

war, His attempts to regain the chart give 


GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Education 
in 1948 


Report of the Ministry of Education. 
3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.) 


Cmd 7724. 


Story of a School 


A headmaster describes his successful 
use of modern teaching methods 
with children between seven and 
twelve. Ilustrated. 1s (1s. 1d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
(Post Orders : P.O. Box 569, London, S.E 1) ; 
13a Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2; 39 Kung 
Street, Manchester, 2; 2 Edmund Street, 
Birmingham, 3; 1 St. Andrew's Crescent, 
Cardiff; Tower Lane, Bristol;1; 80 Chichester 
Strect, Belfast | 
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ris¢ to an admirable thriller. But Mr. 


‘Gunn’s readers will expect more of him, 


and they will not be disappointed. His 
hero does not act unthinkingly, but has a 
healthy dislike of turning anyone over to 
the police, which he can only overcome in 
order to save his country from becoming a 
police State. To doctrines of hate he 
opposes a strength drawn from his feeling 
for the values of life on a remote Scottish 
island. These values are perhaps better 
left implicit, Christina, the Island girl, is a 
more satisfying figure than Ellen, the pro- 
fessional singer of Gaelic songs. But the whole 
book breathes an artist’s appreciation of life. 


THE. MOMENT OF TRUTH. By 
Storm Jameson. Macmillan. 75. 6d. 
Who shall be thrown to the wolves so that 
the others may escape? This, the basic 
theme of Miss Jameson’s thoughtful novel, 
is given a new twist by her requiring the 
victums, assembled at a remote airfield to 
await the last plane out of communist- 
invaded Britam, to select themselves. 
Among them are an Austrian scientist and 
a self-important author, a girl expecting her 
first baby and a time-expired general, a 
proletarian mechanic and a maquis-minded 
colonel; twelve in all and places for only 
five. In making the momentous decision 
each has to face the truth about himself and 
his value to the world, amid conflicts and 
crises dramatically imposed by the author. 


CIRCE: A Play in Three Acts. By 
Clifford Bax. Muller. 35. 6d. 

Mr. Bax's play is built on the myth of the 
enchantress Circe and the indecision of the 
half-ensnared Odysseus. Despite a transla- 
tion cf hus men into pigs and a passionate 
betrayal of Odysseus by his kinsman, the 
play, although it has been acted, is con- 
ceived in reflective rather than dramatic 
terms. The poetic language is found to 
clothe argument more often than emotional 
urge; and with Odysseus torn between 
love and duty the problem yet seems a 
curious ratiocinatory one between him and 
the enchantress. “You are led .by your 
brain and not by your emotions,” Circe 
declares; and so might the critic say of the 
playwright, while conceding him all his 
customary skill in the evocation of poetry, 
wise aphorism and charm, 
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UNECONOMIC MAN 


N his later years H. G. Wells used to talk and write much 
| erou the necessity of entrusting world affairs to men of 

superior mentality endowed with encyclopedic knowledge 
and wisdom. He never quite succeeded in showing how these 
wise men, with their "adult" minds, would be able to persuade 
the rest of the world to accept their advice; or whether, in the 
event of their failing to do so, they ought to resort to compulsion. 
A little time ago many of us were reading reports of the speeches 
delivered at the 112th annual meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science at which eminent scientists 
reported the latest conclusions reached in their special depart- 
ments of knowledge. So vast is the sum-total of knowledge 
already accumulated that one specialist cannot know much 
about the work of specialists in a different field. How much 
more difficult for this knowledge to be available to the ordinary 
citizen or even the statesman! 

The science which most frequently concerns the modern 
statesman is that of economics. Most of our political troubles 
to-day, national and international, spring from economic 
causes, and demand remedies only to be found by those versed 
in economic science. The dollar problem which is causing so 
much concern to statesmen_on both sides of the Atlantic is 
not merely a problem of producing more on this side, but 
fundamentally of producing goods which, in some cases subject 
to tariff, Americans are willing to buy. It is an economic 
question. The problem of maintaining the so-called Welfare 
State depends on production, which itself depends on many 
things—how much capital should be spent on better machinery, 
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how much harder men should work, how labour should be 
distributed, and how the yield of labour should be divided with 
justice between different sections of labour and without drying 
up sources of investment. These are economic problems, and 
require very wise economic advisers. But that is not all. Given 
the best possible economic advice, it is still required that 
statesmen should adopt it, and that the masses of voters, with 
apparently differing interests, should support it. The man-in- 
the-street seldom knows enough about economics to understand 
the merits or demerits of increasing the price of gold or re- 
valuing the pound or decreasing or increasing capital invest- 
ment. On the other hand the economist does not always know 
enough about human nature to know how it will react to his 
prescriptions. 

Sir Alexander Gray, presiding in the Economic Section of 
the British Association, showed how important it is that the 
economist, on whose advice the modern State depends, should 
be much more than a pure economist. He must be something 
of a psychologist, since the men for whom he prescribes are 
human beings. He must also be something of a moral 
philosopher, since his science is “designed to disclose a means 
to the attainment of some end . . . some vision or some ideal." 
And Sir Alexander quotes the late Lord Keynes: “The Master 
Economist must be mathematician, historian, statesman, 
philosopher—in some degree . . . No part of man’s nature or his 
institutions must be entirely outside his regard.” 

He shows how vast must be his mental equipment if he is to 
give the right advice to a statesman bent on creating “‘a State 
responsive to the material needs of all its subjects.” Since 
material benefits can only be provided out of wealth produced 
by the community, he must advise on the means of producing 
these resources. In guaranteeing these benefits, will the State 
claim the right to compel the worker to work in the appropriate 
way, or will it provide incentives to induce him to do so, or 
will it wait "for the emergence of a better Man, for the universal 
prevalence of a higher order of morality than that now to be 
found among us?" 

Certainly we cannot make any advance towards the solution 
of the major problems of to-day, or even maintain our present 
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standards of civilization, without the economist, upon whom 
Sir Alexander makes such big demands. It is appropriate that 
he, as an economist, should make them on the men of his own 
calling. But we others, the vast majority, who are not experts 
in his science, must put a good deal of responsibility elsewhere. 
We cannot expect the economic expert to know fully what we 
want, what we believe, what we value, and for what ends, if at 
all, we are willing to go to the stake for our fellow-men. But it is 
absolutely essential that the rank and file of the workers, the 
voters, who are the ultimate recipients of benefits or the opposite, 
should realize how dependent they are on right thinking 
in economics, and in honest application of sound theory; how 
necessary it is that they should pay heed to responsible statesmen 
in proportion as they are judged to be disinterestedly studying 
the advice of the most reliable advisers. It is important that 
citizens should be encouraged to cultivate a respect for learning 
as such, and be willing to give heed to men who approach 
practical problems in the light of knowledge in preference to 
those who are rhetoricians or vote-catchers. 

Not that the specialist in economics ought to be regarded as 
a specialist in what we desire. On that, we are the best judges. 
Nor is he to be regarded as an expert who knows better than 
others which values have priority—he is not entitled to decide, 
shall we say, between the possibly competing claims of a foot- 
ball match and a concert, a Butlin Camp and a cathedral city. 
It is for the whole body of citizens to make up their minds 
about the sort of life they desire, but if they really want those 
desirables it is for them to submit themselves to the discipline 
of accepting the means, and the means in our complex economic 
State wil not be available unless we take the advice of dis- 
interested students. Perhaps Sir Alexander would say that this 
only means waiting for the advent of the Better Man—a long- 
term policy. Yes, but it may be that that, for the common man, 
is the right end to start from. It is at least within his com- 
petence; and he might aim at making the term of that long- 
term policy as short as possible. 

lug EDITOR 


POETRY SINCE 1945 
By ALAN Ross 


HE relation of poetry to a country's social structure is 

very close. Good poetry, in the majority of cases, docu- 

ments the zeitgeist probably more accurately than any 
other literary form. Yet the most successful poetry is usually 
that written within a limited range. The poet establishes his 
own atmosphere, his own, as it were, territorial waters, and 
within those self-imposed limits he develops at will. But his 
poetic personality depends on the intensity, the pressure 
of a particular character with which his selected range 1s 
coloured. - 

There are always writers who exist well outside the accepted 
periphery of events and whose writing is barely impinged on 
by contemporary life. That they. do not form part of an imme- 
diately apparent poetic pattern, does not make them necessarily 
uninteresting poets. But somewhere, arbitrarily perhaps, one 
must pin-point a centre round which one can see the more 
shadowy outline of contemporary writers crystallizing into 
some sort of inter-relation. In some measure, too, one must 
attempt an analysis of the contemporary conception of the poem. 
The notes that follow are concerned almost exclusively with 
the writers of the post-Auden generation. 

For it seems that we have reached the end of a period. W. H. 
Auden’s most recent book, The Age of Anxiety, confirmed, what 
has for some time been apparent, that the approach of the 
“Thirties” poets to contemporary issues had lost most of its 
urgency. The poetic machine of which Mr. Auden was the 
chief engineer, so well regulated to deal with immediate issues, 
has run down, and where some ten years ago one found a critical 
vitality, a seriousness of belief and a concern about the values 
that give life to poetry, one is now faced by a complete dis- 
integration of a movement that, with Mr. T. S. Eliot, was 
responsible for creating the natural, poetic language of our time. 
Between the publication of Auden's Poems in 1930 and 
Macneice's Holes in the Sky some eighteen years later, the change 
from an atmosphere of social revolution to its accomplishment 
has affected poetry, and in fact literature in general, in a 
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precisely parallel way. Social issues, the sense of a European 
catastrophe, political idealism and longing for classless identifi- 
cation, were a motive force that provided the Thirties poets 
with a validity that existed outside poetry. Now the ideal has 
been superseded by the reality, and, as in the strictly political 
sense, poetic revolution given way to poetic bureaucracy. The 
political and poetic “enfants terribles" are maturer, more 
` disillusioned, and more retiring. The social realism, the strugg- 
ling sincerity that characterized the best poetry of Auden, 
C. Day Lewis and Stephen Spender have given way to something 
more polished, more cultivated but infinitely less vital. 

During the war new, long-neglected veins of feeling were 
explored. As might be expected, the practised sleight-of-hand 
manner, under whose concealment sardonic squibs had been 
fired off from the touchline, gave way to a more deeply felt but 
less accomplished poetry—a poetry that had less brilliance, less 
undergraduate wit and political self-consciousness, but a 
greater sense of the age, its futility, despair and responsibility. 
The best war poems of Sidney Keyes, Alun Lewis, Keith 
Douglas, Roy Fuller and F. T. Prince were some evidence of 


Since the war, almost in reaction to the drab austerity of a 
society painfully coming to terms with itself, the climate of the 
maturer poets and prose writers has radically altered. Side by 
side with a Socialist society, we have had a return to a more 
romantic, inflated and “literary” approach to writing. One 
could say that representation had been succeeded by imagina- 
tion. But it has not, unfortunately, been accompanied by poetry 
of any comparable variety. 

What has, however, emerged is a poetry of landscape, of 
visual overtones and sharp regional observation. The most 
general feature of the best poetry since 1940 has been its 
exploitation of unfamiliar landscapes—Greece, Egypt, Africa, 
the Zgean and the Mediterranean—sometimes, as with 
Lawrence Durrell, with the feeling of having found the right 
equation, the “miracle ground,” sometimes with the feeling of 
separateness, or exile as in Terence Tiller, Roy Fuller and 
Bernard Spencer. But in these writers, with more or less success, 
a particular personality came through, contrived neither by 
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just the background concerned nor their own predicaments, 
but by both. In Durrell especially, a colour, a freshness of 
vision, a poetry of blue spaciousness and warmth, was fused 
with a technical range that, while owing much to Auden, 
nevertheless was adapted to a much less contrived but as per- 
sonal a manner. Bernard Spencer, though a much less prolific 
and vital writer, conveyed the same re-awakened awareness of 
the geography of words—their texture, their evocative values, 
their language of place-names, sea and islands in an antique 
civilization that was wasting away through the disease of its 
own beauty. Durrell’s, Spencer’s and Tiller’s poetry is a recapi- 
tulation, on a sensuous, Mediterranean level, of the decadence 
and pity seeping through the acid walls of Eliot's myth-ridden 
but damp metropolis. The dual themes of birth and death, 
- over-civilized decay and nostalgic beauty, are re-created in a 
classical language with a brilliantly coloured setting. 

Expatriation, the lovely improvization of seasons, the present 
rooted in an antiquity as familiar as a colloquialism—these are 
part of the landscape of moods from which Durrell’s vocabulary 
is made. One can see at once how the centre of emphasis has 
shifted. In Auden the setting, the protagonists of the poem were 
a means for a statement about general conditions of life. Outside 
the poem, life existed as a criterion for the ingredients inside 
the poem. The tone was ironic, satiric, and, even when tender 
and most serious, transparently casual. In Durrell the land- 
scape, the various characters of his poetry like Conon, Mark of 
Patmos, Manoli of Cos, are its very essence. His poems are 
particular; they are re-creations of an atmosphere that exempli- 
fies his world and his manner of living. It is a poetry of selection 
and not of social responsibility. Durrell’s awareness is of history 
in its moral civilizing sense, in its universal values. In Auden 
the feeling for history was as a yardstick for political action. 
The moral values implicit in the poetry of Spender, Day Lewis . 
and Auden were part of a plea. Their philosophy was applicable 
and partisan in a sense that Durrell’s can never be. For Durrell’s 
trilogy * takes on the complete defeatism of the Mediterranean; 
the philosophic snobbery of its older culture; its apathy and its 
preparedness to exist by the senses: 

* Private Country; Cities, Plains and People; On Seeming to Presume. 
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Incision of a comb in hair: lips stained 

Blue as glass windows with the grapes 

We picked and tasted by ourselves in Greece 
Such was the yesterday that made us 
Appropriates of a place, club-members 

Of an oleander-grove asleep in chairs. 


It is an amoral and exclusive society, where human values are 
ultimate. But it is a littoral of pleasure, of good living and 
informed conversation that has only its way of life as a justifica- 
tion. 

In a similar way Bernard Spencer’s book, Agean Islands, 
expresses a separation, a disassociation from the class bitterness 
of Northern Europe. The threads have been cut. A bay spreads 
out in a dazzling fan of colour before the eyes, demanding a 
different allegiance—like Yachts on the Nile: 


What these ask with their conquering look and speed 
written in their bodies like birds, 

is our ecstasy, our tasting as if a dish 

magnificence of hazard, cunning of the tiller-hand, 

a freedom: and it is by something 

contrary in being human 


That I look for a distant river, a distant woman, 
and how she carried her head: 

the great release of the race interns me here... . 
and it may be, too, we are born with some nostalgia 
to make the migration of sails 

and wings a crying matter. 


Spencer s feeling of social awkwardness, his sense of economic 
injustice, the rather calculated bitterness of his earlier poetry, 
have been softened by the warmth of the Mediterranean. His 
own intense awareness of the life round him acclimatized him 
gradually to decay and poverty as part of the human pattern. 

Some of Terence Tiller’s best poems show the same sense of 
the human cycle, the same ageless acceptance. Unarm, Eros, his 
most recent book, contains some half-dozen excellent poems, 
full of a descriptive sharpness, like Flying to Tripoli, or an intense 
awareness of implications beyond an immediate event, as in 
Flare: 

Suddenly the flare dropped. The buxom hills 


curved over backwards, fell open like a book, 
Swam up to meet it. The white roadside walls 
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sharp as a denture, bars and masses of black 
behind the vast hard light, the vaster ring 
of blindness, lay steely in the frightening 
silence of a picture or a clock. 


The emphasis.is visual, communicating the sense of individuals 
trapped in a narrowing steel ring. There is contemplation, a 
weighting up of historical issues but no panacea for escape, no 
sudden way out of the ring. It 1s already expected that inevitably, 
inexorably, the ring will close. 

In Laurie Lee’s poetry one has always been conscious of the 
impact, like a burning chintz, of the Mediterranean—of Spain 
and Cyprus—and more recently, India: 


Slow-hooved across the carrion sea, 
Smeared by the betel-spitting sun, 
Like cows the Bombay Islands come 
Dragging the mainland into view. 


Yet he has conjured out of the English landscape a feeling of 
colour, a lyrical freshness and sharpness of nature that has 
rarely existed in English poetry. He has done for England what 
Lorca did for Spain: made a highly sophisticated and sensuous 
poetry out of the most ordinary properties of everyday life. He 
transmits sensations in a highly stylized way yet preserves the 
amazement, the innocence that most good poetry never really 
loses. Lee’s poetry has overtones beyond the rather narrow 
range of feeling that is immediately apparent: yet it too does not 
compromise itself on the scale of its age. It is essentially a 
poetry with the same pre-occupations, though far less cerebral, 
as in Durrell, Spencer and Tiller; and it hankers in just the 
same way after a Mediterranean Atlantis. 

It can be seen from these quotations how the pre-occupations, 
the centres of interest of poetry have recently altered. The 
passion for social reform, for participation, for identification 
with the elaborate and complex structure of contemporary 
urban life has been succeeded by a poetry much more sensuous, 
remote and personal. The poem no longer carries banners 
waving in the wind; it does not attempt to characterize a 
civilization whose mechanics its authors detest. So it represents: 
a breaking- away, a pursuing separately of individual tastes, a 
return to the Epicurean world of the senses. It is, at the same 
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e time, a poetry that sticks very close to life; a poetry of exact 
observation without any inflated generalizations or woolly 
cosmic myths. The particular dazzle, the ingenuity and protest 
of the Thirties have been absorbed into a quieter, less strident 
manner. 

There is no longer a single Ginen on English poetry. 
The innovations of Eliot, Auden, Dylan Thomas, have been 
absorbed and familiarized. Their technical inventions have 
become part of any contemporary poet's inheritance. But, as 
The Age of Anxiety showed, that is no longer in itselfenough. 


THE ROAD BACK FOR INJURED 
MINERS 
By A. J. FORREST 


IGHT well-appointed country houses, whose guests were 

until recently grime-faced miners crouching firm-limbed 

in their underground galleries, stand to-day as outposts of 
healing for Britain’s sternest industry, that of coal-getting. 
Officially termed “Rehabilitation Centres,” they are staffed, 
equipped and maintained by the Miners’ Welfare Commission. 
And their patients, coming out of pits in the locality, are the 
victims, one and all, of serious accidents. Mostly these accidents 
occurred while the men were working underground, although 
if, in gathering fruit, a miner falls off a tree in his garden, he is 
equally entitled, if his injury warrants it, to rehabilitation 
treatment. 

Until the Second World War almost every mining region, 
large and small, had its pitiable flotsam of incapacitated 
workers, victims of individual or mass mining disasters. True 
the injuries suffered by these disabled men had often been 
brilliantly treated surgically. But, left after their discharge 
from the colliery hospital to mooch at home, seemingly without 
prospect of re-employment, they never recovered their impaired 
muscular functions. As the weeks dragged on their old wounds 
bit deep into their minds. They became listless, enfeebled 
physically and tragically unemployable. 

However, war’s expediences, coupled with Britain’s precarious 
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position, made it imperative to seal all possible gaps that might ° 
lead to a wastage of manpower, particularly in the mining 
industry. 

Thanks to a few far-sighted pioneers, among them Sir 
Reginald. Watson-Jones, who in 1942 became Civilian Consul- 
tant in Orthopedics to the R.A.F., an experimental Rehabilita- 
tion Centre was opened at Berry Hill Hall, near Mansfield, 
Nottinghamshire, in 1939. This project began exploring new 
ground, modestly. The Centre had, then, but fifteen patients, 
one surgeon and one physiotherapist, while the local curate’s 
wife acted as part-time matron. 

Soon there were complications. Under stress of war, the 
Minister of Health requisitioned half the premises as a hostel 
for expectant mothers, so, while one interest threatened to 
swallow the other, a careful line of demarcation had to be 
drawn between the mining and maternity zones. Happily for 
industry the enemy’s air raids fell short of their expected 
intensity; evacuee mothers dwindled and one by one their 
wards yielded to injured miners. And treatment, often inspiringly 
improvized, following psychological, humane and medical 
standards, began to revitalize even "passive" and broken-willed 
cases, sending a slow trickle of astonishingly happy men back 
to pit-work. 

Hence, in 1942, the Ministry of Fuel and Power gave a strong 
lead to the Berry Hill Hall achievements; it requested the 
Miners’ Welfare Commission to provide similar facilities on a 
scale consistent with the needs of the entire mining community. 

To-day, with its eight Centres, the Commission provides a 
rehabilitation lifeline within easy grasp of all miners 1n Britain 
save about 39,000 men, less than 6 per cent. of the industry's 
total manpower, whose work is sited in coalfields in Ayrshire, 
Fife and the Lothian regions of Scotland. Furthermore, in 
token of the curative influences, no fewer than 92:3 per cent. 
of all cases discharged from these centres in 1948—admissions 
totalled 2,938— were returned to useful work in the pits. Of 
this percentage, 603 per cent. were able to resume their pre- 
accident jobs. 

It is hardly remarkable, therefore, that inquiries about the 
modus operandi of these services should reach the Welfare Commis- 
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sion from countries as widely separated as Belgium and New 
Zealand. Recently, too, a delegation of surgeons and medical 
administrators from the Charbonnages de France toured several 
Centres, forming first-hand impressions of their treatment and 
inquiring carefully into their analytical records. 

Each Centre is sited in attractive country, where the clean 
air and tranquillity, far removed from industrial turbulence, are 
themselves valued accessories to healing. Thus Hartford Hall, 
Northumberland, enjoys the seclusion of the River Blyth; 
Firbeck Hall, in South Yorkshire, originating from an Eliza- 
bethan mansion, looks out on spacious parklands and its own 
ornamental lake; Oakmere Hall, at Sandiway, Cheshire, has 
at its door sunlit glades of the Delamere Forest; and the beauti- 
ful mansion of Talygarn, at Pontyclun, Glamorgan, commands 
a hundred acres of parkland in which flourish magnificent 
specimens of British hardwoods. 

Whenever practicable, patients spend every possible minute 
out-of-doors, so as they go about their log-rolling exercises, play 
their ball games, or pedal round on surgical bicycles, Nature 
co-operates in expediting the recovery of their injured powers. 

Individual stays at each residential centre vary from one 
month to six months. Statistically, 10$ weeks is the average 
period of residence, and 25 per cent. of all fractures, arising 
from accidents in pit work, need residential treatment. Experi- 
ence demonstrates also that the injured miner is best fitted to 
begin his rehabilitation treatment approximately five months 
after the onset of his total incapacity. 

Treatment and accommodation are, of course, free to the 
miner. Refreshing food, including a free pint of beer daily, and 
pleasant living quarters are deemed essential to his welfare. 
Throughout his stay he draws special compensation rates of 
pay. Then, at week-ends, most Centres are patientless, the 
miners being returned to their homes, so that, however marked 
or deeply felt their isolation from familiar streets during 
week-days, they are enabled to preserve their family contacts, a 
factor of psychological value to their cure. 

Perhaps I can best reveal facets of this work by describing 
my own.observations during a visit to Firbeck Hall, the 
Rehabilitation Centre for the South Yorkshire coalfield, a 
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region in which there are about 90,000 coal-getters to-day. 
Upon arrival the newcomer is cheerfully received and examined 
by the Gentre's orthopedic specialist, who grades him into a 
special category for treatment. There are three general grades; 
Grade I is known as the spines group; Grade II is concerned 
with upper limb injuries, and Grade III draws "s patients 
from lower limb injuries. 

. At once the Centre’s aims are informally and clearly ex- 
plained. The new patient's confidence must be won and enlisted 
for his own aid. If, initially, he cannot assume a cheerful and 
constructive outlook, then he will soon absorb it unconsciously, 
for the Centre, beautifully kept, bright and cheerful, generates 
a distinctive vitality. This helps men to overcome that deep- 
seated and atrophying sense of shock which their accident has 
engendered. Then, once hope burgeons, such components of 
healing as the freeing of joints stiffened by surgical treatment 
and the endowment of new muscle tone begin to assert them- 
selves progressively. 

As a rule the newcomer is much heartened by discovering 
among his fellow-patients a few men whose injuries were 
patently more serious than his own, but whose recovery, as he 
can see, has already put them ahead of him. Any nervous 
distrust of his own latent recuperative powers, hitherto 
nurtured, tends now to disappear. 

Each man works to a carefully mapped-out and vigorously 
conducted training syllabus planned for him by the Centre’s 
training officer. Remedial gymnastics, “laid on" to meet his 
special needs, are carried out in an atmosphere of infectious 
vitality and variety. 

. In one corner of the gymnasium men are busy exercising 
torn limbs on agility mattresses. Others are pre-occupied, 
lying on their backs and with rope harnesses ‘hauling up 
weighted pulleys, so bringing back gradually to proper function 
their damaged spine and shoulder muscles. Another man is 
enjoying some stationary oarsmanship. Such exercises are 
progressive. As a man gains in efficiency, so his instructor steps 
up his target. The patient can thus watch his own progress in 
terms of weights lifted or minutes rowed. The first advance- - 
ment, however slight, much cheers him. 
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In occupational therapy exercises, the medical name for 
handicrafts training, patients are led to discover unsuspected 
skills. In airy workshops and craft rooms it is fascinating to see 
the pitman absorbed in mastering a craft almost totally un- 
related to his underground exertions. While he learns ta knit, 
weave, or turn wood he is, unconsciously, regaining lost mus- 
cular co-ordination. 

. Here, for example, is a coal-cutter mechanic suffering from 
badly crushed shoulders, the result of a roof fall in his pit. He 
sits now, as the therapist has ordered it, on a high-backed chair 
in front of a weaving loom and, in spite of three cushions 
positioned beneath him, he must stretch his bent shoulders 
slightly to work his materials. Next week, the therapist explains, 
he should need only two cushions beneath him. So, as he weaves 
his rush mat, almost unwittingly he is reintegrating his muscular 
shoulder frame. 

Men whose fingers were caught in electric coal cutters or 
crushed by haulage tracks are encouraged to regain their 
finger agility by braiding dog leads or knitting string shopping 
baskets. The joy of making a small but useful article is enhanced 
when the miner, week-ending at home, can present his piece of 
craft-ware to his family. Firbeck Hall's carpentry shops have 
already a reputation for their well-turned picture frames, 
candlesticks and lamp holders, rolling pins and pastry 
boards. 

Novel sports, too, play their role in diversionary healing. I 
watched, for instance, half a dozen miners sitting on the floor 
enjoying a game of dominoes, not with ordinary pieces, but 
with bricks suitably spotted and each of 7 lbs. weight. When he 
was able to “move,” the miner had to position his brick 
correctly; by doing so he brought not only his piece but his 
damaged muscular system into play. 

There is a sun-ray clinic, where daily each man has his dose 
of light, infra-red, ultra-violet ray, or condenser electrode 
treatment. 

Apparently new patients often shy away from the first thought 
of exposing themselves to short-wave diathermy rays. But ten 
hours or so later, after the white light has played on their bodies, 
a revitalizing glow takes possession of their skins; thereafter the 
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radiotherapist must be vigilant lest they "steal" an extra dose 
of light heat, and so harm themselves. 

For men with stiffened fingers or stiffened toe joints, immer- 
sion for short periods in paraffin-wax baths is prescribed. The 
wax is kept fluid, being electrically heated. This is a simple but 
effective joint-loosening agent. 

Finally, before the miner is pronounced fit for discharge by 
his surgeon, the Centre's residential almoner or medico-social 
worker will have ascertained that a job awaits him, either his 
former job, or a job he can properly perform without being at 
any disadvantage compared with other men doing the same 
kind of work. That provision has an important bearing on the 
miner' frame of mind when he resumes employment. He 
should, in no sense, feel himself a handicapped man. 

lhough mining in Britain, as at presented conducted, can 
never be a safe occupation—the miner faces, even to-day, six 
times the accident hazards of his co-workers in the factories or 
shipyards—the spectacle of men broken and crippled for life 
in the 163,000 cases of injury which occur yearly in our pits is 
happily less and less conspicuous. A few, alas, cannot be cured. 
These are the paraplegics, men with paralysed spines and 
limbs, men unable to walk or fend for themselves. ‘They remain 
problem cases. And the community must be increasingly 
concerned to render life bearable for them, however terrible and 
ineradicable their incapacity. | 

But, apart from this residue of the permanently paralysed, 
the road back now to health and usefulness, as ordained by 
practices at these Rehabilitation Centres, is lit with beacons— 
beacons by which many thousands of men, sometimes greatly 
to their surprise and joy, have travelled back to work from 
pain, cruel enfeeblement and dark despair. 


BRITISH ADVERTISING 
By G. H. Saxon Mirris 


RITAIN is a small country, densely populated by some 
R 50,000,000 people. And I will admit.that for that reason 

it presents unique advertising opportunities compared 
with either the more widely spaced or less densely populated 
"advertising countries" such as the United States of America, 
Canada, Australia, France, the Baltic and “Low Countries,” 
and the rest—all of whom have in some form or other or 
through some creative instinct contributed to the world-bank 
of advertising distinction. 

But Britain has always been associated with a conservative 
and insular habit of mind by "foreigners and colonials.” Apart 
from pioneering radar, television, jet propulsion, marine 
architecture, the best air-liners in the world, and all the large 
catalogue of her technical and sensitive and imaginative 
achievements, she is not yet quite recognized for the quality 
and supreme (yes, supreme) esthetic record in the annals of 
creative advertising. 

That not all of these have been autochthonous in derivation 
is part of the case I am stating. For consider! There were the 
German types, new-cast for display purposes, such as Erbar 
and Maximilian, which were exploited to the full and skilfully 
in the early twenties. There were artists such as Carlu and 
Cassandre and Lavererie and McKnight Kauffer who were 
recruited into British advertising. 

In looking beyond our island shores and choosing and 
utilizing the resources of distinguished foreigners we have been 
far from insular. 

But let us come also to what has been Dressed from the soil 
of Britain herself. In typography! Eric Gill, whose name is 
immortally attached to some of the finest advertising type-face 
the world possesses. Sir Francis Meynell—poet as well as an 
advertising typographer. The famous presses.such as the 
Curwen. Stanley Morison—probably the greatest typographer 
of this age—who made The Times into what it is to-day, the 
- world’s handsomest newspaper, with even its own type among 
the most beautiful and practical. 


- 
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Morison, incidentally, was mainly responsible for the pre- 
type-setting of advertisements. He introduced such types as 
Caslon and Garamond and with the co-operation and dis- 
cernment of such men as Sir William Crawford, Charles 
Hobson, and a few other heads of British advertising agencies, 
concluded the old days of 'newspaper-setüng." Before the 
early twenties of this century, when you had written an adver- 
tisement you sent it with a rough “lay-out”. and the block to 
the newspaper who pushed it into the same type in which the 
paper itself was composed. The results—if you will look at 
newspapers before the publication date of this period—were 
appalling in their squalid ineffectualism. 

Morison's new typographical contributions—new type-faces— 
changed all that. The newspapers hadn't got the new faces, 
and indeed didn't want them. Hence dawned the age of the 
advertisement type-setter and the highly polished design and 
craftsmanship which you see in the accompanying advertise- 
ment specimens and indeed in our everyday papers. 

This is the story of a British achievement. And cüriously, 
not in the engineering or scientific field—but in the esthetic 
sphere in which Britain is not supposed to excel. It is impossible 
—unless you bother to go back and look at newspapers of thirty 
years ago, to compute the influence of one Englishman on the 
transformation of advertising by typography alone from the 
hideous to a (generally) enjoyable **eye-ability"— unless you 
buy a copy of The Times and see in that the simplest monument 
to Stanley Morison and the art of display in Britain. 

lake copy-writing itself. Copy is the printed word by which 
the product of the advertiser is extolled. Here again, in the 
work and words of such men as the late Haslam Mills, there 
has been set an example of advertisement-writing which no 
other nation can surpass. 

Haslam Mills was remarkable in that he had been “brought 
up" on the Manchester Guardian where, under C. P. Scott, good 
writing was not only encouraged but was compulsory. He and 
others brought to what is known as copy-writing truly literary 
standards. They did not “sell the pass", but they sold the 
products. They refused, as many of their successors to-day still 
refuse, to lower their standard. Their clients, who pay the 
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piper, do not alter the tune, because they find that it is pleasant 
to the buyers' ears. | - 

In America, that mightiest of all advertising nations, that 
great home of domestic appliances, of well-cared for wives, of 
advertising studied word by word by millions isolated to some 
extent from great metropolitan centres, they have gone about 
copy in a different way. Great agents have paid through the 
nose for men like Dr. Flesch and Mr. Hooper, and thousands 
of itinerant door-to-door investigators and probably hundreds 
of thousands of statisticians, to discover what copy is read by 
whom and how much. British advertising, from the copy- 
writing point of view, is as yet not domineered by the statistical 
type of mind. British copy, as some of these examples will show, 
springs (at its best) from “the tongue which Shakespeare 
spake.” 

There are, of course, many other aspects to be noted about 
British advertising. There is the advertising of the London 
Transport “Tubes” which set, and continue to set, the highest 
standard of any other public utility service advertising in 
the world. The list of great artists-who have played their parts, 
and some of whom have made their names thereby, is too long 
to be mentioned here. Such advertising has been called the 
common man’s Art Gallery. Rightly. Lord Ashfield and his 
immensely competent publicity officer, Frank Pick, took the 
proper and profitable view: namely, that you shouldn't bank 
on the short view. You don't go in for Hick and Slick and 
Quick—unless you are plain silly. Contrast the advertisements 
designed by Eckersley for Gillette—the advertisements by which 
animals have illuminated the phrase ''Good mornings begin 
with Gillette"—with the other dreary advertisements in Europe 
for other blades. Think of Harella, which, through British 
advertising, using surrealism, built themselves into (by proved 
and publicized statistics) a very big and prosperous and famous 
maker and seller of women's clothes and particularly of women's 
coats. Consider such old-established businesses as Jaeger and 
Liberty who have, through advertising, "modernized" them- 
selves into the front rank of contemporary styling. 

One must remember that advertising is made up of more 
than art work, typography and copy. There is that basic 
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element—the advertising idea. The campaigns which háve 
sprung from an idea in British advertising, particularly during 
the war when restricted space allowed little room for more than 
an idea, are too numerous to list bere, and probably more 
numerous than those created in any other country. The superb 
technique and resources of American advertising agents have 
never been quite so devoted to the idea-principle. 

So you see—Britain has not been undistinguished in her 
advertising record. But you may well ask—what of such a 
statement when compared with American sales achievements? 
(We can’t discuss Russia, the only other great power, because 
we hardly know what goes on there in the advertising world.) 

Well, there is this to bear in mind—that whereas an American 
Corporation spends ten million dollars a year on a single 
product in their national papers, and has five-coloured blocks 
and coast-to-coast circulation of superlative printing on super- 
lative paper (and a Daniel come to judgment in the name of 
Starch) and lots of things to sell instead of having nothing 
much to sell at home, not much space in which to sell what 
we haven’t—we haven’t done too badly. a 

But let me talk rather more humbly in ending this article. 
Advertising is a reflection of a people. By a nation’s advertising 
it is in these days largely judged. And nobody likes a dowdy 
nation. 

What sort of a facade does British advertising put up in 
countries overseas? 

Smart? Efficient? Desire-creating? Seductive? Enviable? -The 
sort of people you want to be seen about with? There’s no 
country like the English? 

That is a thing British advertisers and their agents must 
continue to watch. Britain must be ahead even more, in design 
and craftsmanship—now, in the seller's market. 


FILMS—'**THE THIRD MAN" 


By Ditys PowELL 
1 N ITH The Third Man Carol Reed establishes his claim 


to be considered one of the most accomplished living 
film directors. I say this not because his new work 
seems to me his best: in certain respects I like it less than 77 
Fallen Idol and Odd Man Out. But the assurance with which he 
has bandled his theme marks a decisive stage in his career. 
Between Bank Holiday in 1937, when he first made his 
authority felt in the cinema, and The Third Man in 1949, 
Reed has tackled a great variety of subjects. Looking back, 
one recalls the rattling farce (A Girl Must Live) and the romantic 
comedy of period (Kipps); the thriller (Night Train to Munich) 
and the serious war piece with a documentary background 
(The Way Ahead) ; the biography from history (The Young Mr. 
Pitt) and the compilation from the present (The True Glory, 
with Garson Kanin as co-director). Reed has not been uniformly 
successful; his progress has been uneven; but now, surveying his 
achievement up to 1949, one can I think fairly say that he has 
spent his time in mastering the business of handling a story on 
the screen: in mastering it so that to-day, with a number of 
skilful films and a small group of dazzling successes behind 
him, he can afford to be audacious, to use the camera with a 
virtuoso's delight in the difficult, the elaborate and the bizarre. 
By himself Carol Reed with his absolute assurance is impor- 
tant in the cinema. With Graham Greene as writer his import- 
ance is more than doubled; here we have at last one of those 
teams uniting the creative literary talent and the creative 
visual talent for which we have long envied the French. The 
serious writer has usually fought shy of the films: only the dead 
have been unable to avoid the conscription of their work. 
With Graham Greene we have a literary talent admired by 
reputable critics who, unlike most of his fellows, understands 
the exigencies of the screen (it should not be forgotten that he 
was for a time a practising film critic, and one of the best). 
Greene is not content to let his work be used; he is his own 
adapter; and in The Fallen Idol and here again in The Third 
Man we have a screen play by a man who is not simply an 
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inventor of dialogue and situations, but a literary writer who 
understands the value of description, of background, of atmo- 
sphere. 

In The Fallen Idol Graham Greene was writing and Carol 
Reed was directing a film whose subject was the human being; 
the story had plenty of physical action, its excitements were 
some of them provided by action, but. the true quality of the 
piece resided in its revelation of human perplexity. The Third 
Man is, superficially at any rate, a thriller: for its suspense it 
depends on the threat of physical danger, the escape, the hunt. 
It is a story of post-war Vienna: the Vienna of international 
police and black marketeers. An American writer of popular 
Western stories arrives in the city at the invitation of a friend 
whose funeral he finds himself just in time to attend. The 
attitude of the British military police, who regard the man's 
accidental death in a street accident as good riddance, provokes 
the visitor into an investigation; he interviews acquaintances, 
casual bystanders, friends and the actress who was in love with 
the dead man. Gradually he is driven to the conclusion that the 
supposed accident was murder; and he finds that his curiosity 
is endangering his own life. 

So far then the story follows the course of straightforward 
melodrama; and indeed the plot itself has little to distinguish 
The Third Man from the thrillers of, say, Alfred Hitchcock. 
Quite often one is reminded of Hitchcock’s work: in, for example 
the skilful mystification of the opening passages; in the use 
during the first twenty minutes or so of the close-up; in the 
relish with which the camera dwells on some genially sinister 
figure such as the Baron with his whimpering dog, or on some 
wilful instrument of fate such as the bun-faced child who cries 
Murderer! 

, But it is not only of Hitchcock that we think as the film 
goes on. Orson Welles plays one of the figures in the story; we 
do not need his physical presence to remind us that the new 
piece has occasional echoes of his own films. The Welles remin- 
ders are, to be honest, not the happiest moments. Welles's 
virtuosity has sometimes led him into over-burdening a trivial 
story with decoration; the plot and the characters, in his later 
work, are unequal to their powerful setting. In the same way 
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the stupendous décor of The Third Man sometimes smothers 
what is after all basically a conventional thriller plot; now 
and again some gigantic effect of background seems to have 
been introduced not because it was necessary to the story but 
simply for its own sake. At moments such as this The Third Man 
strikes the ultra-critical spectator as a collection of superb 
tricks. Yet there is pleasure in the tricks themselves. And for 
‘ most of the time the audience is carried along without time to 
pause over the occasional pretentious touch. 

And The Third Man has a solidity quite alien from even the 
very best thrillers of the past ten or fifteen years. We cannot, 
I think, ascribe this to the character drawing, which, excellent 
though it 1s within the limits of melodrama, has no depth: the 
figures—the hero and the villain, the besotted actress and the 
brusque English major, are seen in the round only so far as the 
players—Joseph Cotten, Orson Welles, Valli, Trevor Howard— 
are able by the technique of acting to give them individuality. 
Yet somehow Graham Greene’s pessimistic approach to human 
nature is felt throughout the story: it is not simply that Vienna 
is decaying, one feels that corruption is eating into the human 
complex of the city. Underlying the physical adventures there 
is thus a prevailing mood: one might say that The Third Man 
has a moral atmosphere which lends depth to its vistas of 
escape and pursuit. 

But the strongest contributing factor to the effect of solidity 
is Carol Reed’s astonishing grasp of detail and his ability to 
relate detail to the scene as a whole. The film, or much of it, 
was shot in Vienna, and the presence of the city is constantly 
felt. The great empty squares, the streets with rubble piled high 
against the houses, the relics of baroque elegance—the back- 
ground has an autumnal air which beautifully accords with the 
faint melancholy of the whole piece. Lovely and startling shots 
linger in one’s memory: the great bridge with a tiny group of 
anonymous figures walking away from the camera; the view of 
the café at night when tlfe hero sits waiting to decoy the 
racketeer—a crane shot whose movement gives one a terrifying 
vertigo; a momentary glance from a window into the shadowed 
street below with figures moving in and out of the light of the 
lamps. 
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Yet the splendid dying background is not of itself enough to... 
give the feeling of nightmarish conviction which is the curious 
gift of The Third Man. Carol Reed has never dismissed a detail 
as unimportant. When the visitor meets the sinister Baron the 
waiter taking orders in the café has the looks and gestures 
of a Contünental waiter. When a car makes a frightening 
dash through the streets the passers-by jump aside, and from 
darkened corners, from behind railings, vagrants and figures of 
the night peer out, self-effacing, watchful. The hero, brooding 
over defeat and disappointment, in a movement of exasperation 
plunges his hand in the drinking fountain; the water drips from 
a stone figure which watches bim with ironic impassivity. 

The designer ofthe sets, Vincent Korda, has with his assistants 
skilfully captured the feeling of Viennese baroque; and one 
must not overlook the fine work of Robert Krasker, whose 
photography, both descriptive and narrative, is of a very high 
order indeed. With the music a bold experiment has been made; 
the only accompaniment is provided by a zither, an instrument 
which, distracting though its sudden intrusions sometimes 
prove, neatly underlines the mood of romantic nostalgia. For 
the rest the sound-track makes telling use of the background 
murmurs of a great city; the rumour of traffic, a distant motor 
horn, a dog barking, the voice of dripping water. One or twice 
the cutting, lingering with understandable affection over a 
gesture or a detail, lends a shade more importance than is 
warranted. And Valli, beautiful creature though she is, as the 
actress does not communicate the underground fires indicated 
in the script. But the acting throughout is exceptionally good: 
good not only in the hands of the stars, but in the hands also 
of such excellent secondary players as Wilfrid Hyde-White and 
Bernard Lee; and good in the hands of a score of named and 
unnamed minor players, the majority of them Continental 
performers whose faces and whose talents have for an English- 
speaking audience the additional virtue of unfamiliarity. . 
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HOMES OF LITERARY FOLK 
By Reece WINSTONE 


N recent years many efforts have been made to preserve the 
Proce of men and women famous in literature, and as far 

as possible to maintain them as they were when these 
authors lived and worked there. Many of them are open to the 
public. l 
- The National Trust, of course, plays its part. At Nether 
Stowey, in Somerset, is the ivy-covered cottage which Samuel 
laylor Coleridge made his home from 1797 to 1800. It stands 
on the Bridgwater to Minehead road near the beautiful Quan- 
tock country, where he went for walks with William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth, and planned the Lyrical Ballads. 

An even smaller home is Dove Cottage, Grasmere, in West- 
morland. From 1802 to 1808 Wordsworth, with his sister 
Dorothy, lived here and grew to love the Lake District. Here 

came De Quincey, Charles Lamb, Coleridge and many other 
literary friends. We may visit the cottage to-day and enjoy 
its simplicity. 

Another cottage was the home of John Bunyan. It stands by 
the roadside in. Elstow, Bedfordshire, a trim little building. 
Here Bunyan lived after his marriage in 1649. The humble 
tinker, back from the Civil War, turned to preaching, but was 
thrown into gaol for not having the necessary licence. ‘Twelve 
years he spent in prison, where he wrote the first part of Pilgrim s 
Progress. 

Contemporary with Bunyan was John Milton; his cottage 
may be visited at Chalfont St. Giles, Buckinghamshire. This he 
made his home when the plague of London in 1665 forced him 
to leave the city. Paradise Regained was begun within its walls. 

The scene of Tyndale’s translation of the Bible is Little 
Sodbury Manor, Gloucestershire, on the western slopes of the 
Cotswolds. This attractive house is now owned by Baron de 
Tuyll. He purchased it in 1919, when the property had fallen 
to such reduced circumstances that it was used only asa 
farmhouse. He restored it to its former beauty. In the early 
sixteenth century, when Sir John Walsh was the owner, William 
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Tyndale was engaged as Chaplain to the household. Durin 
these two years, 1521-23, Tyndale worked secretly on h 


translation of the Bible into English. It is ironic to learn that 
Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn stayed here in 1535 when the 
plague in Bristol sent them into retreat. 

We are all familiar with photographs of Shakespeare's birth- 
place, and there can be few visitors to Stratford-on-Avon who 
have not seen it. But not known so well is his schoolroom in 
the Grammar School, which is still in use. Here Shakespeare 
learned a little Latin and less Greek, and grew to love books. 
There is good news of Anne Hathaway's cottage, a mile away 
at Shottery; it will not be obscured by new buildings. The 
whole of the property surrounding the cottage, seventeen acres 
of land, with a house and a cottage, has been given to the 
Shakespeare's Birthplace Trust on condition that the land shall 
remain free for all time from further building. 

William Morris, poet and artist, lived at Kelmscott Manor, 
a pleasant Cotswold stone mansion in Oxfordshire, from 1871 
till his death in 1896. Of Elizabethan date, it 1s described in his 
News from Nowhere. Now a “House of Rest” for artists, men of 
letters, scholars and scientists, his daughter left it to Oxford 
University as a memorial to her father on condition that there 
shall be no "modern innovations, improvements or installations 
at Kelmscott.” 

Thomas Hardy, man of Wessex, was born in a pretty thatched 
cottage at Higher Bockhampton, near Dorchester, in 1840. On 
the edge: of ““Edgon Heath,” it is let on condition that the 
tenant will not turn it into tea gardens or the like, but use it as 
a dwelling, as Hardy himself would have wished. 

So we come to the present—or rather future. In Ayot St. 
Lawrence, a tiny village hidden in the lanes of Hertfordshire, 
is the home of our most famous man of letters. Now given to 
the National Trust, Bernard Shaw’s house will be open to the 
public as a Shavian shrine after his death. But there is every 
expectation of the event being long delayed—G. B. S., in his 
ninety-fourth year, is as active as the average man at sixty. 
His latest play appeared at the Malvern Festival. 
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The simple cottage at Elstow, Bedfordshire, where John Bunyan lived after his 
marriage in 1649 
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Cottage, Grasmere, Westmorland— Wordsworth s home from 1802 to 1818 
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George Bernard Shaw at his home, Ayot St. Lawrence, Hertfordshire 
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PLAYS AT EDINBURGH 
By Ivor BRowN 


HE chief feature on the theatrical side of the Edinburgh 
= Festival was Mr. T. S. Eliots new play The Cocktail 
— Party. This piece, which is certain to be widely seen _ 
befois: long, was greeted by some as a masterpiece and by T 
others as a muddle. I have rarely known such complete division - 
of opinion as it caused. There were few, if any, to say that it was | 
fairly good: it was voted either to be a fine contribution tot he k 
Festival or the failure of a notable author to express him self 
coherently in terms of theatre. E 
My own impression was that of a failure to be sufficiently _ 
lucid and definite. In order to justify this I must explain the — 















plot at least to some extent. The cocktail party which provides — S 


the play with its title is given in the flat of the Chamberlaynes, 
an apparently prosperous but certainly disunited couple. 
Among those present, as they say, are a gossiping, mischievous 
Mrs. Shuttlethwaite, an unpleasant young Mr. Gibbs, a restless 
unhappy young woman, Celia Coplestone, and an Unidentified 
Guest. 

This last is an icy-tempered man who at first seems to be 
either an embodiment of Mephistopheles or a symbol of All the 
Virtues. He turns out later on to be a psychotherapist who 
administers cures for sick souls, cures of a singularly heartless 
and—as I should say—intolerably cruel kind. For though in 
the end he manages to reconcile the ill-adjusted Chamberlaynes, 
all he can do for poor Miss Coplestone i is to send her off to some | 








religious colony i in whose missionary service in a savage country - M" 





she is both crucified and eaten to death by ants, a fate which i is 
accepted by the odious psychotherapist himself in a detestably 
cool way and indeed almost with satisfaction. | 

Mr. Eliot never makes it plain who and what this Unidentifiec 
. Guest really is. His associates are the mischievous old woman 
and the unpleasant young man and together the three are 
spoken of as “Guardians,” a term which is not defined. As far 





as I could discover, the Guardians, who are, as I said, a most - ae 


unlikeable trio, are the voices of righteousness, if not of God. 
As to what all this meant, opinions were at variance. Were 
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we to andemiand that God may deliver judgment through tin 
mouths of most unlikely persons? If so—and some maintaine] 
that this was the real purport of the play—no reason was given 
why God should operate thus. Others said that the author's 
intention was to show that men and women must assert them- 
selves and make firm and distinct choices in their way of life. 
But is there anything new or striking in that? I failed to see why 
any eminent person should devote his time and energies to 
promulgating a truth no more original than this. 

Then, after the first night, Mr. Eliot gave an interview in the 
Glasgow Herald in which he maintained that works of art need 
not have concrete meaning; they should provide material from 
which people are to derive what meaning they please. They 
are to be sources of self-instruction, not documents conveying a 
doctrine. But surely, if this be so, then, in the common phrase, 
"anything goes." If the writer has only to throw out an indeter- 
minate text full of vague hints and leaves it to the public to 
make what it likes of all this, surely he is neglecting his business 
as an artist: that business is to survey and interpret the human 
scene in a manner helpful and informative to his readers or his 
audience. 

This notion of projecting ideas and fancies pell-mell and leav- 


ing it to us to find the shape and significance of them implies a 


complete betrayal of the artist's function. After all, Mr. Shaw 
is a greater thinker and a greater dramatist that T. S. Eliot, 
and never in his life has G. B. S. been vague or confused. You 
may object to the uttermost to much of what Mr. Shaw has to 
tell us, but it is quite impossible to accuse him of being muddled 
or hesitant. He has never written a paragraph, or even a sen- 
tence, whose meaning is not perfectly plain. The idea that the 
artist has only to be ambiguous would horrify him: and certainly 
it horrifies me. 

Of course there will always be a certain section of the public 
who are excited by being presented with a play which is also 
a puzzle. It gives them a talking point. It flatters those who like 
to come out and say “Ah, but I know what he really means." 
They can thus claim to be initiates and to be members of the 
Master's Inner Circle. It is not Mr. Eliot's fault that he is so 
irritatingly regarded as the Master by his disciples, but the 
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`N we" expounded in his interview do encourage this kind of 
2 -—— subservience to anything he chooses to concoct. 

t is the function of the artist to give form to his matter. If 
he gives form he declares his intention: if he does not give this 
form he thereby confesses either that he is incompetent or else 
has to agree with Mr. Eliot's defeatist contention that art. A. 








not concerned with meaning except in so far as it “passes the - 
buck" to the public. f 

The Cocktail Party dissatisfied me because it was cloudy: the 
subsequent interview dissatisfied me still more becar se it a 
suggested that clouds are preferable to light. But, as I: said, : 
those who like walking in a mist have plenty of reason to be — 
satisfied, oe Mr. Ehot has ae provided a an id ple 








break cena the c fog and Es Sun: shins prs Pepe may be GE 
of oddity and even beauty. None the less most climbers would 

agree that it is much more pleasant to have the mountain 
bathed in sunlight and clearly CEDE in all its majesty o ] 

form and colour. 

There was no difficulty in grappling with the second new 
presentation. at the Edinburgh Festival. This was a straight 
forward piece of story-telling by Peter Ustinov called The Ma 
in the Raincoat. The chief characters were a judge with a queasy 
conscience (he may have pronounced sentence of death. upon 
an innocent man), his unfaithful wife, and a very talkative - 
journalist who has been her lover. They are trying to unt ngle 
their complicated relationships, while a mystery man is haunting 
the judge’ s house. There was nothing very new or very stri! cing 
in this competently handled play of tense situations and itis 
arguable that plays presented at such occasions as an important a 
Festival of the Arts should be ambitious and remarkable. (Mr. 
Eliot's piece was ambitious and remarkable, though to my mind 
confused and unsatisfactory.) 

But it is not easy to find new plays of indisputable quality, 
and Mr. Ustinov's contribution was not one of the original 
choices; it was brought in to fill a gap after one of the intended 
productions had been withdrawn at rather short notice. 
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By DyneLey Hussey 


, l ‘HE Third International Festival in Edinburgh developed 
the pattern improvised two years ago, when this adven- 
, ture was daringly launched amid the hazards of financial 
and political uncertainty. The earlier complaints of local 
nationalists that Scottish art and music had too small a place 
seem to have died down, though they were echoed, late in the 
day, by Sir Thomas Beecham in one of his more provocative, 
not to say mischievous, interviews with the Press. Whatever 1s 
worth while in Scottish art—and architecture, painting and 
literature rather than music have hitherto attracted Scottish 
genius—has played its part in the Festival, and that part is 
gradually increasing in importance. To the old satire, The Three 
Estates, which was one of the outstanding successes of last year, 
Mr. Tyrone Guthrie added a charmingly pretty production of 
Allan Ramsay's seventeenth century pastoral ballad-opera, 
T he Gentle Shepherd. If the plot seemed thin and naive, and most 
of the dialogue was Doric to an Englishman—though the 
Scotsmen in the audience delighted in its humour—the old 
songs, arranged by Cedric Thorpe Davie with an accompani- 
ment of four wind-instruments and an old square pianoforte, 
were enchanting. Davie also contributed an orchestral work to 
the programmes played by the B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra under 
the direction of Ian Whyte, whose Symphony, produced at 
Cheltenham two years ago, was also given a performance. 

But this is by description an International Festival, and its 
character was emphasized on this occasion by the presence at 
the dedicatory service in St. Giles’ Cathedral of the civic heads 
of a number of foreign cities ranging from Reykjavik and Oslo 
to Lisbon and Athens, while the Dominions were represented 
by the Lord Mayor of Dunedin, New Zealand. These visitors 
were officially welcomed at a ceremony in Holyrood Palace by 
the Duke of Hamilton, representing the King. 

On the musical side the Festival is designed to bring to 
Edinburgh the best possible performances of opera, symphony 
and chamber music by celebrated musicians (headed this year 
by Adolf Busch and his associates) and famous orchestras. 
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` 
„Modern music occupied a more substantial place in the pro- 
grammes than before, and the tendency to rely mainly upon 
well-known classics directed by virtuoso conductors has been 
corrected. 

Seven orchestras, three from abroad, played during the three 
weeks, the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra leading off on the — 
first Sunday evening under Sir Thomas Beecham. His pro- — 
gramme was characteristically unconventional, the only really p 
familiar work in it being Brahms’s Haydn Variations, which . 
were played with so much elegance and so little of the custo: 
Brahmsian burliness, as to sound extraordinarily fresh, if not 
altogether authentic. Berlioz's King Lear Overture and Francks — 
Symphonic Poem, Le Chasseur Maudit, neither of them com- 
positions of the front rank, served to display the conductor’s 
ability to make such music interesting by the sheer perfection 
of its performance. Sibelius's Tapiola, which is great music, was 
given a performance of remarkable intensity. It should have 
come at the end of the programme, for its hurricane force took 
the wind out of Dvorak’s genial Symphonic Variations, wl ich, 
like the Brahms, were played with more elegance than robust- 
ness. 

On the next evening we heard the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Sir John Barbirolli's direction. They began 
with a performance of the Meistersinger Overture so noble and 
splendid, that the inclusion of such a hackneyed piece was 
amply justified. In music less familiar to the players, the 
orchestra seemed to lose confidence in itself. Its firm discip ine 
its beautiful string tone and the balanced sonority of the whc le 
body served to produce some enjoyable, and one or two memor- 
able, performances. But the stiffness of their phrasing in Elgar’ s 
Introduction and Allegro for strings and in one or two passages of 
Sibelius’s Second Symphony, and the thickness of texture 
produced, at one of the later concerts under Eugene Goossens's 
direction, in Dukas's really limpidly scored Le Peri suggest that 
it was not altogether sound policy to set this orchestra to p play 
music it does not know thoroughly, under strange conductors. 

During the second week the orchestral concerts were given 
by the Orchestre Suisse Romande under their regular conductor, 
Ernest Ansermet, and by the Philharmonia Orchestra directed 
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by Raphael Kubelik, while in the last week the Paris Conserva-. _ 
toire Orchestra played under Bruno Walter and André Cluytens. 
These concerts offered a rich variety of music, including wo 
by Martinu, Stravinsky and Mahler, while Dr. Walter contri- 
buted to the scheme the only solidly classical programme, 
consisting of works by Beethoven. The sole actual novelty was 
a Symphonic Concerto with pianoforte by Ernest Bloch, which 
was conducted by the composer at one of the B.B.C. Scottish 
Orchestra's two concerts. 


The Glyndebourne Opera Company 

As in previous years, opera has been provided by the Glynde- 
bourne Opera Company, who have added Verdi's Un Ballo 
in Maschera to their repertory and revived last year's successful 
production of Mozart's Cosí fan tutte. Un Ballo in Maschera belongs 
to the period in Verdi's career when he was pre-occupied with 
romantic historical dramas built on a large and spectacular 
scale. It is easy, ninety years after the event, to find fault with | 
the libretti of works like Don Carlo, La Forza del Destino and 
Un Ballo in Maschera, or to point out certain passages in the 
scores where Verdi was content to fall back on the common- 
places of grand opera. But it is more to the point to remark 
upon the astonishing richness and felicity of the greater part of 
Un Ballo with its extraordinary wide range of characters, all of 
them, even the rather colourless Riccardo, skilfully characterized 
in the music. 

Carl Ebert's production and, apart from one or two details, 
Casper Neher's settings put Verdi's opera in the best possible 
light, bringing out all its dramatic effectiveness and skating 
over the occasional lapses into banality. The scene-designer was 
particularly successful in producing a sense of spaciousness on 
the not very large stage of the King’s Theatre. Moreover, the 
singing and acting were excellent and Signor Gui once more 
showed himself to be an operatic conductor of the first rank. 

Among the principals Mme. Welitsch brought to the part of 
Amelia her forceful personality and her fine voice with its 
wonderfully clear quality of tone, so dead steady and yet so 
full of passion. There is no finer dramatic soprano of the Italian 
school singing to-day, provided that she is kept under the 
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` 
control of an able producer. Mirto Picchi, the tenor, was a 
newcomer and turned out to be above the ordinary. A pleasing 
våice, not of heroic calibre but sufficiently ringing for Riccardo's 
music, and a handsome presence made him an ideal inter- 
preter of this aristocratic part. Miss Jean Watson, also a new 
name, made a great effect in Ulrica's one scene, which contz tams . 
some of the finest music, with ber rich low notes and ł 
dramatic declamation. It is not yet an altogether cont 
voice and one hopes that the singer’s success will not, 
often. happens, lead to its premature exploitation. - E 
. Silveri's singing as Renato was oddly uneven, sometimes 
to the occasion and then losing quality round about A at i 
top of the bass stave. Alda Noni sang the p page's music cle very, 0 
though without the brilliance of tone it really requires, and Er 
effectively provided a top line to the ensembles, when / melia w 
was not Prees l 

Last year’s performances of Mozart’s comedy seemed t 
come as near perfection as one could hope to see. This year’s 
were, perhaps, in some respects even better. Individuall 
Sena AN was an — on the former Dora ella, a 





















appearance. With that Sape: artist, Susanne. Da: 
Fiordiligi, the two sisters can hardly have had beti i 
preters. Petre Munteanu repeated his amusing study of F 
excellent in the ensembles but still rather ineffective in h 
while Marko Rothmuller made up for Erich Kunz’s n 
comic genius by fitting better into the general picture. 7 ine 
sextet was a ted id Desirée ma as ius imis and | E a pin | 






detail and of dec alah a voices, ‘among which Miss s Eis 
was the only comparatively weak member, rather than. |- 
dual performances (though Miss Danco’s singing of “Come 
scoglio” deserves special mention), that once more made the 

Glyndebourne Cosi fan tutte one of the outstanding events of 
the Festival. For that much of the credit must go to Carl Ebert 
and Vittorio Gui for their sensitive handling of the dramatic 


and the musical production respectively. 
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TALLY HO! 
By R. H. Ferry 


Mr. jorrocks! view . . . “Unting,” he said, “it’s the sport 
of kings, the image of war without its guilt.” 


fox has occupied in English rural history from the end of 

the Middle Ages—the beast remained “vermin” for very 
many years. The first efforts at hunting the fox were under- | 
taken on foot in a manner of true venary or stalking. A few 
hounds were laid on the scent of the night-prowling fox, and 
the trail was followed till the beast was put up from its daytime 
lair. Then a slow and laborious hunt, often lasting through the 
whole of the daylight till dusk, took place. 

The first fox-hunting packs, as we know them to-day, came 
into being from 1670 to 1700, and the Bilsdale, in Yorkshire, and 
the South and West Wilts are probably the oldest packs of 
trained foxhounds. Even after this period the hunt remained 
slow, and the quarry often escaped capture. 

No expense was spared to breed hounds with speed and 
stamina, and the “blood” horse was introduced into the hunting 
field, though the innovation was not popular till the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the thicker set half-bred mount being 
considered more suitable over wet fields and rough fallow. 

Speed alone, however, will not catch one of the most wily 
of animals, second only to the American coyote, reputed to be 
the most cunning beast in the world. A great deal of hunting 
success still depends, as it did of old, on the Master, whips and 
hunt servants, and the general obedience and co-operation of 
the hunt followers. A good Master must know the “line” that 
the fox is likely to take and just when to give his hounds direc- 
tions and when to leave them strictly alone. He must know each 
hound by its name, and the character of each individual. Some 
hounds are very “talkative,” while others only speak and give 
tongue when they are quite sure they are on a fresh scent. It 
is said that a really good foxhound has Faith, Hope, Charity, 
Gentleness and Courage, Dignity and Manners, Loyalty and 
Public Spirit. 

The most famous Master of all time was John Peel of the 


() LD Church and vestry records show clearly the place the 





Fox Hunting: (above) autumn hunt in Cambridgeshire: (below) children's Meet 
in Berkshire—a view of the hounds with the pony club following 
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(Above) Cubbing Meet of the Enfield Chace—a glass of wine for the huntsman; 
(below) Hertford foxhounds Children’s Meet at Knebworth 
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north fell country and of song fame—“D’ye ken John Peel.” 
A good deal of controversy surrounds his life. He was a yeoman 
farmer, born near Caldbeck in 1776. He was married “over the 

anvil” at Gretna Green, and later in Caldbeck Church. He 
died at Reithwaite, close to the place of his birth, in 1854, and 
his gravestone is to be seen in Caldbeck Church ornamented 
with hounds. For over forty years he rode a sturdy pony to 
hounds three days a week. The famous song was written by 
him with the co-operation of a friend after a hard day in the 
field. His pack formed the nucleus of the foot pack now hunted 
in the Lakeland district. As the song tells, he hunted not in 
pink, but in a “coat so grey"—it was probably of the home- 
woven material known locally as ““Hodden grey.” 

It was natural that changes in agriculture should have their 
effect, sometimes for and at times against, the sport of hunting. 
The enclosure of common lands brought about the building of 
fences and walls which added to the excitement and hazard of 
riding to hounds. And later the repeal of the Corn Laws 
brought great tracts of corn land back to green pastures, which , 
allowed of long and fast “points.” This was particularly 
so in the Midlands, where the “Shire” packs first became 
popular. 

The heyday of hunting was certainly from the end of the 
seventeenth century up to the outbreak of the Great War in 
1914. In the pre-war period hunting had almost become a 
social function for the “county,” and the killing of the fox was 
a secondary consideration. Many people out with the field 
cared little for the farmer, the land, or the crops over which 
they often rode roughshod and without respect. A noted 
American once called English hunting of this period “a pursuit 
of the inedible by the unspeakable!’ 

There is no doubt, however, that the hunts protection— 
compensation to farmers who suffered loss of poultry through 
fox raids—saved the fox from complete extermination long ago. 
So popular was the sport in fact, and so powerful were the 
autocratic landowners, that the building of railroads in the 
Shires was appreciably held up by men who would not have 
the “permanent way" put on their land for fear of obstructions. 
(To-day "progress" in the form of valuable herds, big fields 
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of upstanding corn, aerodromes, army shooting ranges, etc., 
tends to stop long hunts.) 

During the years of the world war the dashing cavafry 
officers who rode regularly and recklessly to hounds, and did 
so much in peace times to glorify the sport, were away fighting 
on war fronts—most of them being mechanized. The horse- . 
loving society women, who left London to take up residence in 
the country for the hunting season in the palmy- days of peace, ` 
gave up all their time to war work. Farmers were too heavily 
employed in an all-out effort to grow more corn, and could not 
bother about foxes; so the animals increased all over the 
country, even flourished. 

In post-war Britain hunting is in full swing again, but the 
gay traditional “pink” and glistening top hats have almost 
vanished. The expensive side-saddle “habits,” neat hair 
* buns,” and veils of the lady riders are rarely seen. With good 
cloth material scarce, most riders to hounds have to make do 
with “‘rat-catcher” garb. Sport has had to toe the line to 
austerity, and fox hunting has become a strictly utility pastime. 

Whereas, before, all members wore the colour signifying their 
hunt, now only the hunt servants as a rule wear bright livery— 
the yellow of the Beverley, the Heythrop green, the famous 
Beaufort blue and buff, and the plum of the South Wilts. 

In the years before 1939 it cost about £4,000 a year to hunt a 
pack four days a week, and the brunt of the burden was borne 
by the Master, aided by a few munificent subscriptions. Now 
that costs have risen tremendously, and big incomes have been 
taxed out of existence, the modern hunt’s expenses have been 
spread over a larger number of subscribers in order to meet the 
cost of feeding hounds with oatmeal and flesh, the horses with 
fodder, to pay the wages of hunt servants and earth stoppers, 
and provide livery. 

The big hunt subscriptions have dropped from £200 per ` 
annum to £50, and even in some cases to £5, so that member- 
ship is within the reach of the impoverished land-owning 
class, the farmer and his boy, and all those who love riding and 
the music of hounds. 

Owing to the food shortage, and no extra allocation for horse 
or hound, there have been drastic cuts in all kennels; in the 
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war over 10,000 valuable and irreplaceable hounds were 

destroyed, many packs being reduced from 100 to 25 couples. 
` These reductions have necessitated the cutting down of the 
number of hunting days per week in many packs from five to 
two. Famous packs have had to hand over a part of their 
hunting territory to supplementary hard-riding farmers packs." 

In recent years a farmer was elected Master of the world- 
renowned Quorn, and many women wbo took over from their 
husbands in the Forces have retained their positions and have 
the right to put the honoured letters M.F.H. after their names. 

The general levelling up of incomes has left few wealthy men 
able to hunt a pack at their own expense, so that many big 
hunting lodges that once stabled seventeen or more hunters 
and employed many grooms, with an annual rental of £2,500, 
are now to be seen empty and derelict. 

In spite of the hard hunting ofthe new regime, foxes, especially 
in hilly districts as in the Lakes and Wales, still ravage the 
farm stock which is being carefully brought up to a pre-war 
level. As a boy bred in the heart of the “Shires,” I never thought 
I should live to see a fox shot—to do such a thing twenty-five 
years ago would have been sufficient to brand one throughout 
the countryside as despicable. But now, whether we like it or 
not, the shooting of foxes is a common practice where the hunt 
cannot function effectively. In Wales no fewer than 10,000 
foxes were “despatched” in the last eighteen months. 

The fox of to-day is in an invidious position. In the old days 
he was dubbed “vermin,” and later a “beast of chase"-—now 
he is a little of both. The pageantry of British fox hunting has 
gone, but much of the tradition lingers on—the fox is still 
"protected" under strict rules of sportsmanship. He must be 
given a sporting chance and not butchered. 

In the grey dawn of a winter’s morning John Peel’s horn 
(which led so many British Commandos into battle during the 
war because of its clear note over the din of battle) still can be 
heard loud enough to “‘awaken the dead"—echoing off the hills 
and down the green valleys. 

And the fox rises from his lair, sniffs at the air, and with his 
“brush” streaming away behind and a grin on his mask, “goes 
away" down wind, ready and fresh for the day's sport. 
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THE UNIQUE PARTNERSHIP 
By Mary Acnes HAMILTON 


THE WEBBS AND THEIR WORK. 

Edited by Margaret I. Cole. Muller. 

I55. 
In December, 1947, the ashes of Sidney and: 
Beatrice Webb were buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Àn unique ceremony thus recog- 
nized an unique partnership, an unique 
contribution to the life of the nation. The 
final stage was then registered in a process 
which had gradually brought about a 
complete transformation in the general 
attitude to.two remarkable people. There 
had been periods when the Webbs were 
considered as a joke; periods, too, when 
they were looked upon, very widely, as a 
menace. They did not alter, by a hairs- 
breadth, either their way of acting, thinking 
or behaving. Their consistency, from the 
first to the last, was absolute. What changed,- 
and that profoundly, was opinion about 
them. Long before they died—she in 1943, 
he four years later—they had become not 
only a national institution, but an institu- 
tion of which the nation was proud. 

At one stage it had amused people who 
met them to find that they spoke, normally, 
as “we,” “Our thought is," “Our view is"; 
such phrases at first rang oddly in the 
listener’s ear. They were, however, a 
perfectly accurate register of the mind and 
being of the speakers. Even if the work of 
the Webbs were not important and in- 
fluenual, this circumstance about them 
would retain its fascinating appeal. The 
experience and the backgrounds from which 
they came were as unlike as can well be 
imagined, yet from the time of their mar- 
riage in 1892 the fusion of two personalities 
to form a new and distinct entity was total. 
It spelt complete personal happiness; it also 
spelt complete and purposeful effectiveness. 
The purpose was wholly disinterested; 
except effectiveness, the Webbs wanted 
nothing for themselves, They did desire to 
affect and modify the social institutions of 
their time. This they achieved. How they 


` did it emerges, in a series of facets, from this 


most variously interesting book. 
' Mrs. Margaret Cole has had the excellent 


notion of getting from contemporaries 
“essays on the Webbs and their influence 
in the modern world, based on personal 
recollection of what the Webbs were like 
when they knew them, what... they 
were trying to do, and how far they 
succeeded or failed.” Of the eighteen 
chapters here assembled, all but two are 
thus personal. They range over the whole 
half century of the Webb’s active work. 
Thus Bernard Shaw and Edward Pease tell 
of the early days of the Fabian Society, and 
the story moves on, touching on different 
aspects of the combined effort, to close with 
a couple of penetrating evaluations (Leonard 
Woolf on the Webbs’ political thought, and 
G. D. H. Cole on Beatrice as an economist), 
and a picture of the Webbs in retirement at 
Passfield Corner, by Kingsley Martin. In 
between come ''sidelines" like the London 
School of Economics (by Lord Beveridge); 
the New Statesman (by S. K. Ratcliffe); 
Sidney’s work for the Miners (by J. J. 
Lawson); and a most attractive personal 
note by Desmond MacCarthy. He notes 
that the years in which he saw most of them 
were those of their maximum unpopularity, 
at the time of the quarrel with H. G. Wells 
which briefly rent the Fabian Society. 
He records, as do others, how unfailingly 
magnanimous the Webbs always were 
about those who disagreed with, criticized 
or attacked them. 

A singularly penetrating criticism comes 
from Leonard Woolf. In quoting it the 
point should be made that it is a supreme 
merit on the part of Mrs. Cole, as editor, 
that she has admitted, nay welcomed, 
entire candour on the part of her contri- 
butors. Rightly, she has felt that the Webbs 
are big enough, and their work important 
enough, to demand this frankness and wel- 
come this criticism. Discussing their impact 
on politics and their thought about it, 
Leonard Woolf says: 

-No one who knew and worked with them 

could fail to recognize and admire their 

complete personal disinterestedness. I have 


never known anyone less “on the make” or 
with greater personal integrity than they 
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A STUDY OF Srx SOCIALISTS 
Drawing by H. G. Werrs from “The Webbs and their Work." 


were. This applied to their own personal 
interests and to the ends which they were 
convinced were desirable. But they were so 
certain of the rightness of the ends whick they 
' were pursuing that they did not worry very 
much about the means which they used to 
attain them. The first time I worked with 
saree) I was puzzled and troubled by this 
mixture of scrupulousness with 
cord to ends and an almost ingenuous un- 
scrupulousness with regard to means. 
This attitude led naturally to the notion 
of “permeation” of which a brilliant survey 
is given by R. C. K. Ensor; it explains, and 
is in turn explained by, a certain limitation 
in their outlook. Intellectually, they be- 
lieved themselves to be democrats; tempera- 
mentally, that was not the side of political 
or social activity which deeply interested 
them. 


While the various chapters—and the 
admirable collection of illustrations—throw 
light from a whole series of angles on this 
remarkable couple, there are no discrep- 
ancies in the picture, drawn though it is 
from a series of widely differing views and 
covering differing phases of their work and 
periods of their lives. As splendid as the 
magnanimity and disinterestedness of the 
Webbs is the consistency of their devotion 
to the public service. A false conception of 
a most enjoyable book would, however, be 
given if the impression were left that it is 
concerned with the Webbs as social investi- 
gators and public figures only. They emerge 
as two very human beings, for whom it is 
impossible not to feel affection as well as 
admiration. 


TRUTH ABOUT PALESTINE 
By C. M. WoopnHousE 


PROMISE AND FULFILMENT: 
PALESTINE, 1917-1949. By Arthur 
Koestler. Macmillan. 125. 6d. 

No Englishman felt at ease about Palestine 

during the last years of the Mandate, yet 

none quite knew why. For at least there 
was one great difference from the super- 
ficially parallel case of Ireland, that in 

Palestine we did not carry the historical 

burden of centuries of oppression by our 

own ancestors. The tragic story of our well- 
intentioned intervention in Palestine began 
and ended within the space of one genera- 
tion: began with all parties looking upon 


us as liberators, and ended with all parties 
blaming us for everything. 

Yet there is already one posthumous 
similarity between the average English- 
man's attitude towards Ireland and 
Palestine since they ceased to be our 
commitments: he has pretty well forgotten 
both. The English have now shed all sense 
of guilt towards the Irish; when they are 
reminded of the past, many feel that the 
moral debt between the two peoples has 
been reversed, and the events in Ireland 
between 1916 and 1922 have found 
oblivion, That same mental anasthesia has 
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already begun to affect us in the case of 
Palestine, accompanied by the same feeling 
that the Jews have squandered a good deal 
of their moral capital. 

~ Mr. Koestler's book comes at a good time 


‘to avert oblivion, and shows the author well 


aware of the danger. Ironical and in 
passing, for instance, he depicts an Arab 
under the new government of Israel 
"behaving exactly as the Jews used to 
behave”: 


It was the same mixture of sob-talk and 
casuistry, the same wearying relentlessness in 
airing complaints, in playing on the other 
man's bad conscience—until his perfectly 

"^ good case was lost in the exasperation caused 
by constant over-emphasis. Jews are created 
not by race, but by conditions. 


The justice of that observation shows that 
Mr. Koestler is capable of doing for 
Palestine something that no writer has ever 
done before. We have had the Arab case 
and the Jewish case and the British case 
from writers too numerous to instance. 
But no one has ever yet stated the case of 
Palestine, a state which combined in a 
minute area at least three major religions 
and at least three great races, which has 
lasted less than a generation, and which 
yet acquired an individuality and earned a 
devotion that many older countries would 
be proud of. 

The first half of Mr. Koestler’s book 
states the case neither of Jew nor Arab nor 
Englishman, but of Palestine. It is written 
with skilful fairness, with irony, but with 
complete awareness of the good and bad on 
all sides. The case for the Arabs and the 
case against the Jewish Agency are stated 
with the same cool integrity as their 
opposites. The British are presented with 
full recognition that some of the best and 
bravest supporters of the Zionist cause, as 
well as some undesirable elements in the 
security forces, were alike English Christians 
just as in Ireland the Protestant English 
gave the Irish Catholics not only the Black 
and Tans, but also much of the rebels’ 
leadership. Even the English official’s 
propensity to prefer the Arabs to the Jews 
is portrayed with charity, though .with 
brilliant irony: l 

They were the men who could quietl 

say during a discussion: “My dear sir, 1 

have known this country for thirty years 


é 

. . 3; who spoke several Arab dialects, who 
“knew the oriental mind’’, and had spent 
more nights in Bedouin tents than the 
intimidated partner in argument had drunk 
glasses of whiskey in his life. In face, they 
didn’t even say all this, they conveyed it by 
gazing in silent modesty at the glass in their 


The only faw in that perfect composi- 
tion is that unless they happened to be 
Irish (an additional irony which was 
probably not intended), the chances are 
that they were drinking not whiskey but 
whisky. 

From this first part of the book it is plain 
that what undivided blame there is, Mr. 
Koestler lays not on anything that happened 
between 1917 and the end of the mandate, 
but on the initial decision to publish a 
document, the Balfour Declaration, in 
which “‘one nation solemnly promised to a 
second nation the country of a third.” To 
this fons et origo he subordinates all particular 
criticisms of later mistakes. Many will 
agree with him; and it is only a pity that, 
so far as can be recollected without the 
help of an index (an unfortunate omission), 
he never mentions the McMahon Corre- 
spondence, which would complete his case 
on this point. Nevertheless, the first half of 
his book will not soon be replaced as a 
summary of Palestinian history during the 
Mandate. The remainder is no less bril- 
liantly written, but utterly different: it 
comprises a personal diary of the first days 
of Israels independence, and a brief 
analysis of the structure of the new state. 
The whole achievement is fully worthy of 
Mr, Koestler's high reputation. 


PERSONNEL SELECTION IN THE 
BRITISH FORCES. By Philip E. 
Vernons and John B. Parry. Univer- 
sity of London Press. 20s. 

A full, authoritative account of the scientific 
methods evolved during the war for the 
selection of officers and other ranks for the 
British Armed Forces. As far as possible the 
authors have assessed the results obtained 
from cach procedure, The chapters on 
vocational classification are of particular 
interest, and the book generally is of value 
to industrialists and educationalists con- 
cerned with kindred problems of selection 
in peace-time, 
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DICKENS THE MAN 


DICKENS. His Character, Comedy, 
and Career. By Hesketh Pearson. 
Methuen 18s. 

After Emerson had been to one of the read- 
ings which Dickens gave on his second 
American visit he remarked to a friend that 
Dickens “has too much talent for his genius, 
it is a dreadful locomotive to which he is 
bound, and can never be free from it nor 
set at rest. . . . He is too consummate an 
artist to have a thread of nature left. He 
daunts mel I have not the key.” 

Certainly few men have been less capable 
of detachment than Dickens. There is, as his 
latest biographer notes, little repose, soli- 
tude or meditation in his novels, and when 
Emerson heard him, the turbulent imp of 
restlessness had become an irresistible 
demon, compelling him, in Mr. Hesketh 
Pearson's words, “to rush from one thing to 
another in a ceaseless attempt to forget 
himself in his repertory of parts." Doubtless 
emotional frustration in his relationship 
with Ellen Ternan, the young actress, who 
unwillingly became his mistress, and with 
his wife during the previous twenty years 
drove him to seek relief in incessant action, 
until he could no longer rest. But what 
became a demon was also the mainspring of 
his genius. His desire to escape from himself 
was also an extraordinary capacity for 
impersonation. And it is in this that Mr. 
Pearson finds the key, which Emerson 
lacked, to his genius, his character and his 
career: 


The born actor [he writes] is a man who 
has all the ordinary human sensibilities in an 
exaggerated form and is tortured with the 
desire to exhibit them; he laughs more 

. heartily, weeps more tearfully, reacts more 
quickly than other people to all forms of 
stimuli, In this important respect Dickens 
was unlike every other grcat novelist of the 
past. . . . He was an actor through and 
through. His characters, his comedy, his 
sentiment are of the stage; he had the quick 
eye for human oddity, the photographic 
power of reproducing it and the love of 
repeating it which is possessed by a Garrick 
or a Kean; he pours out his emotions as only 

an actor can; he describes a storm as a stage- 
manager would like to produce it; his villains 
are melodramatic, his heroes and heroines 
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are . If he were alive to-day he 
would be the king of filmwriters with 
Hollywood at his feet. 


This, of course, does not explain every- 
thing in Dickens, but it is a major key to 
understanding him and the fantastic world 
of his creation. It fits the lock of his later 
years perfectly when a hunger for new 
sensations and histrionic conquests became 
almost suicidal. But it underlay, too, thc 
extravagances both of his sentiment and his 
humour throughout his life. What preserved 
his balance, if at times precariously, was 
his sense of comedy. Mr. Pearson rightly 
considers it his outstanding virtue, the one 
thing that keeps him alive and redeems his 
maudlin sentimentality, his morbid interest 
in crime, and his maddening juvenility. If 
his greatest talent was to observe with an 
uncannily quick but abstracted eye, what 
made his histrionic genius human and fed 
his inexhaustible vivacity was the laughter 
which almost everytbing he saw excited in 
him: when his humour forsook him, as in 
the crisis of his domestic affairs, the spoilt 
child that is in so many actors became 
painfully apparent. 

Mr. Pearson handles this feverish phase 
of his life with admirable frankness and 
judgment. As a biographer he neither 
sensationalizes nor hunts psychological 
hares, He sees with equal justice both what 
was noble and wonderful in Dickens and 
what fanciful and exhibitory. A clear outer 
vision, as he remarks, does not imply a 
clear inner vision, and Dickens never out- 
grew a state of emotional confusion. In his 
torrential energies as in his imaginative 
dreamland and his humanitarian crusades, 
he was & man possessed, a genius with none 
of the discretion of the artist. When he fell 
back on talent and attempted a realistic or 
naturalistic approach to life, he failed. Mr. 
Pearson is only concerned to notice what is 
biographically revealing in the novels, but 
his few critical comments are to the point 
and he has a sure mastery of his bio- 
graphical material. He has written a life as 
satisfying for its absorbing detail as for its 
sound insight. 
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A HAPPY WARRIOR 


By KxNNETH WirLtAMS 


EASTERN APPROACHES. 

Fitzroy Maclean. Cage. 155. 
. The young diplomatist, of whatever 
nationality, who tires of the pleasances of 
Paris, and who asks for transference to an 
Embassy in Moscow, is a rare soul; the 
diplomatist who, having attained Moscow, 
^ uses his leave to travel to the Caucasus, to 
the Turkoman and Uzbeg Republics, and 
even to the Chinese frontier province, of 
Sinkiang, is rarer still. The author of this 
book was such an one. Having discovered, 
when war broke out in 1939, that the only 
way of leaving the British Diplomatic Ser- 
vice was to stand for Parliament, he un- 
hesitatingly did so, joined the Army as a 
private, and fought alike in the Western 
Desert and in Yugoslavia, where he was 
head of the British Military Mission accre- 
dited to Tito, These were unique adven- 
tures, and he divides his book—though the 
transition is smoothly and naturally effected 
—into his pre-war experiences in Soviet 
territory and his war experiences in the 
Middle East and in the Balkans. 

It is a tremendous story, told with 
immense gusto, and a knowledge of the art 
of writing which the author only occa- 
sionally allows to desert him. Readable in 
the extreme, alike because of its vividness, 
its veracity, and its balance, it is much 
more than a story of adventure—though 
that it is par excellence. It is a valuable 
contribution to the chronicles of our time. 
That is a trite phrase which has often been 
applied to books of lesser calibre, but Mr, 
Maclean—he has now forsaken his military 
rank of General—really does roll back the 
curtain from scenes with which few but the 
experts are familiar. He is not, however, 
the kind of writer to delight in "revela. 
tions"; what he sets down is what he saw 
and experienced, and he nowhere tries to 
set the bourgeois or any more doctrinaire 
mind agog just for the sake of shocking it. 

Probably the first section of the book— 
that devoted to some of the lesser-known 
parts of the Soviet Union—will be the most 
highly prized by the discerning. For one 
thing, it is better written, despite a relapse 
or two into unnecessarily stilted English. 


By 


To have seen, despite the attentions of the 
N.K.V.D., Bokhara, Samarqand and 
Tashkend, would have sufficed many a 
man, but Mr. Maclean's thirst was not to be 
slaken by such travellings. Just as T. E. 
Lawrence before the First World War 
adventured into “unknown” parts of the 
Ottoman Empire, so acquiring knowledge 
which was of infinite value during the 
war itself, so Mr. Maclean obtained an 
insight into Soviet ways which certainly 
was of good stead to him in his under- 
standing of and collaboration with T'to. 
There was, however, this difference. 
Lawrence chose Faisal as leader of the 
Arab Revolt: Tito was, when Mr. Maclean 
was parachuted into Yugoslavia, already 
leader of the Partisans. Of Tito’s character 
a sharp and faithful etching is given. It 
was made long before the recent strain 
between the Cominform and Yugoslavia 
became evident, and is all the more valuable 
on that account. Even during the war itself 
it was patent that Tito, for all his ideo- 
logical orientation, was no mere puppet. 
When he annoyed the British and Americans 
by slipping mysteriously away from the 
Yugoslav island of Vis to Moscow, he 
blandly explained, on returning to Yugo- 
slavia, that Mr. Churchill had not pre- 
viously informed him (Tito) of his visit to 
Roosevelt | That was the remark of a 
national leader, not of a simple tool of 
Moscow. And it explains much that has 
happened since the war. 

Almost inevitably Eastern Approaches will 
be compared with Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 
The comparison is not valid, though each 
is a graphic story of military movement, of 
rivalries, and suggestive of post-war diffi- 
culties. But Eastern Approaches (a somewhat 
lamely comprehensive title) will be read for 
a long time, alike by those who want what 
is commonly but foolishly called the 
romance of war, and by those whose under- 
standing of international affairs and of the 
springs of human action will be considerably 
deepened by it. It is a long book, like a 
winding stream; but in places it goes with 
an intoxicating rush, to debouch finally in 
the sea of victory, if not of peace.- - 
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GROUND DEFENCE AGAINST AIR ATTACK 


By H. C. 


ACK-ACK. Britain's Defence Against 
Air Attack during the Second World 
War. By General Sir Frederick Pile. 
Harrap. 185. 

Few war books have so inspiring a theme 
as this. General Pile had the unique 
fortune to command a force with a critical 
role from July, 1939, to the end of the war. 
He saw tt through its teething troubles to 
its great triumph against the pilotless bomb. 
Under his command it destroyed 1,972 of 
these pests as well as 822 enemy aircraft 
(357 during the battle of Britain); and in 
addition there were recorded 237 as 
probably destroyed and 422 damaged. 
Even this was not the whole of its achieve- 
ment. It broke up attacks and turned them 
back, made possible the night pilot’s success 
by this harassing and by its searchlights; 
and by the spring of 1943 its defence was 
ahead of the attack. It was definitely 
superior to the German A.A, six months 
before. 

Much of this will be new to the majority 
of readers. Inevitably the R.A.F. stole its 
lightning, though they could not steal its 
thunder. For some unintelligible reason its 
achievement failed to secure even the 
official recognition it deserved. Throughout 
the war no officer, other than General Pile 
himself, received a mention in despatches; 
and only at the end was it agreed that the 
A.A. should be granted the Defence Medal. 

Yet it was operational from the first day 
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of the war to the last. A small band of 
Regulars and a hard core of pre-war 
Territorials formed the mainstay of the 
Command. The Home Guard played no 
mean part; and the A.T.S. gave splendid 
service, With such personnel it made 
steady progress against a varying attack 
waged with unvariable skill, though it was 
constantly drawn upon for blood trans- 
fusions. 

The number of rounds for plane de- 
stroyed was steadily cut down and the 
number of “kills” as steadily increased. 
This was due to the Command's early 
recognition of the value of scientific help. 
Its radar school, established by Professor 
Blackett at Petersham, became the Research 
Group for the whole army. But it had to 
overcome not only the problem of detection 
and laying on the detected target but also 
of the fuse. The proximity fuse was found to 
cover a multitude of sins. Forts were 
established in estuaries in order to remove 
the immunity of aircraft approaching along 
river courses. And at last the American 
radar equipment S.C.R. 584 was drawn 
upon to establish a robot defence against 
the final year's robot attack. 

Tactics was adapted to constantly chang- 
ing equipment and both to the manceuvres 
of the attack. And yet the Command seems 
to have been constantly engaged in re- 
deployment. The gun-belt defence along 
the southern coast approach occasioned the 
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“Tt is no good building a stage if you can’t see it.” 
From “Essentials of Stage Planning" by STANLEY BELL, NORMAN MARSHALL 


and RICHARD Soursern. Muller 215. 
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most impressive of all; and it is one of the 
many ironies of the history of the Command 
that this re-deployment was carried out 
almost immediately after the Chief of 
Staffs sub-Committee had been engaged in 
planning its obsequies. The. pilotless bomb 
had arrived, and the greatest battle of the 
Command was before it. 

Success was achieved then, as throughout 
its history, in the face of every variety of 
criticism. If the guns were off in full cry 
some would complain about the noise. If 
"for important reasons they remained silent, 
the Command was clearly not attending to 
its duties, Undeterred, the Command went 
its way, meeting its problems scientifically, 
frec from red-tape, versatile. 

General Pile thinks that for air, land and 
sca, with the further development of radar, 
the weapon of the future will be the con- 
trolled projectile (at present in its infancy) 
powered by a rocket. For attack and 
defence the robot war is upon us, Speer, 
whom General Pile questioned, was in 
general agreement with this forecast. 

There are a number of digressions in 
General Pile’s book on prominent per- 
sonalities, There are interesting sidelights on 
Sir Hugh Dowding and Sir Sholto Douglas; 
and on Archbishops Temple and Spellman. 
Sir Stafford Cripps makes his appearance. 
Mr. Churchill is frequently in evidence. 
But the most characteristic vignette of all 
is that of Lord Beaverbrook. Outside his 
own subject General Pile is not unfailingly 
convincing. There is some ill-judged 
criticism of strategic bombing, though it 
tails off towards the end; and the reflection 
on the Greek campaign might well have been 
omitted. But the authoritative story of A.A, 
had to be told, and here is admirably set 
down as much as can be safely disclosed. 


- THE LABYRINTH 
THE LABYRINTH. By Edwin Muir. 
Faber. 8s. 64. 
Mr. Muir is an impressive figure in con- 
temporary literature. He has written auto- 
biography, fiction and first-class criticism; 
he is known as a briliant translator of 


Kafka. His position as a poet is firmly 


- established even if he is not a spectacular 
poet. He employs conventional forms 
mostly; his blank verse is discreet and 
controlled; his use of language is quietly 
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apt and grave; what is memorable is the 
tapestry-like quality in which thought and 
poetic experience are- woven. Mr. Muir's 
themes are seldom directly those of con- 
temporary life, his subjects, here as before, 
are those of all poetry of all ages—time (to 
which, one might say, he has added space- 
time), death, conflict, the problem of good 
and evil. To them he brings a most indivi- 
dual outlook which expresses itself naturally 
in allegory. 

Mr. Muir's art has not altered its essential 
character very much, but in this latest work 
there is extended depth; the poems in it, 
deludingly simple, have actually a greater 
complexity and also a tension greater than 
one remembers, in the expression of the 
sense of terror, and of loss and frustration 
accompanying the search motif that runs 
through the book. For the title poem is 
indeed significant; if the labyrinth appears 
to be that of Greek mythology in which 
Theseus slew the Minotaur, the narrator 
does not speak with the voice of antiquity, 
rather an individual and at the same time 
universal quest is presented; the juxta- 
position of several planes of experience 
in which the world of error and frustration 
and the world of the good life, of peace, take 
their place. Mr. Muir has always been 
fascinated by the idea and image of jour- 
neys, both in time and beyond time, and 
again we meet with poems with such signi- 
ficant titles as The Way, The Border, The 
West. We find also the familiar symbolic 
actions and figures; The Interrogation, The 
Bridge of Dread, The Intercepter, The Helmet 
(a most haunting lyric, this) represent such 
"shapes of fear" that are as sinister and as 
meaningful as anything in Kafka. 

The longest and most brilliant poem is 
The Journey Back; it is, in part, a journey to 
discover the nature of man's being, but in 
its changing movement of thought and 
mood it gathers together many ofthe themes 
expressed elsewhere in the book, distilling, 
in fact, the wisdom of a lifetime in its 
embracing visionary pattern. 

In The Transfiguration the winding and 
paradoxical quest for reality sheds the 
“maze” element and also the tinge of 
ancient mythologies, and the poet expresses 
a serene Christian belief, with a luminous 
and memorable beauty. 


A. C. Bovp 
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IHE ENGLISH SCENE 
HAMPSHIRE. By Brian Vesey- 

Fitzgerald. GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

By “Kenneth Hare. CORNWALL. 

By Claude Berry. CHESHIRE. 

By Fred H. Crossley. SOUTH 

LONDON. By Harry Williams. 

“The County Books" series. Hale. 

155. each. 
Five new volumes in The County Books 
series admirably fulfil the intention of their 
genera] editor, Mr. Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald. 
That is to say they are not guide books, 
giving instructions to the explorer on routes 
and accommodation, but collections of 
information about the life of each county, 
past and present, all given with a personal 
zest: Thus the editor himself, a Hampshire 
man on whom, it has been said, something 
of the mantle of Gilbert White has fallen, 
has written the volume on Hampshire. His 
county, he concludes somewhat dolefully, is 
now “an estate agent’s paradise," but he 
sets down the glories of its sporting past, its 
vigorous agriculture, its wild creatures and 
its ancient history. 

Battlefields and poets take up a good 
deal of space in the Gloucestershire volume, 
written by Mr. Kenneth Hare, but he finds 
room for diversions on many other subjects, 
including folk lore, regional food and female 
education. There is no dearth of books 
about Cornwall, but the “County” volume 
on that much-visited corner will be wel- 
comed as written by a Padstow man, 
soaked in Cornish tradition and full of 
Cornish pride. He knows about the truly 
local things like the Flurry dance, the 
saffron cakes and the ancient tin-trade 
tracks, but pays no attention to the painters’ 
colonies at Lamorna, Newlyn and Newquay 
which have made the looks of Cornwall so 
widely familiar. 

Perhaps the most needed of these books 
was the volume on South London, where, 
during the past hundred years palaces and 
monasteries, fields, villages and hamlets 
have been destroyed by a flood of mean 
buildings. “No man living knows South 
London,” declares Mr. Harry Williams, but 
he has journeyed hundreds of miles through 
its streets, which are “a monument to 
mediocrity, bad taste and lack of quality,” 
finding little to recall the lost grace of the 
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From “A Survey of Primitive Money" 
region, but pleased with its people (“lovable 
. . . With a gold mine of spiritual reserve 
possessed by no other race in the world"). 
His survey is honest, however, and takes in, 
as well as the dreary nineteenth-century 
streets of the ten boroughs which make up 
his territory, Southwark Cathedral, Eltham 
Palace, Greenwich Palace, Dulwich Village 
and other ancient oases. 

Architecture is the main thread of the 
Cheshire volume and it contains some 
good pictures of the famous “black and 
white” houses, Mr. Crossley laments, as do 
most of the writers in this series, the 
obliterating of historic landmarks by the 
march of alleged "progress." Much of it he 
blames not on commercial greed but on 
the ruthless, tidy planning of town councils, 

Each of these volumes is illustrated by 
fine, full-page photographs and has a map, 
but in some cases the photographs, which 
are without margins in the uncomfortable 
modern way, are placed on opposite pages, 
and so are difficult to appreciate separately. 


Epvira SHAGKLETON 


A SURVEY OF PRIMITIVE 
MONEY. By A. Hingston Quiggin. 
Methuen 455. 

A survey of the stages all over the world 
which led to the invention and adoption of 
coined money. The profuse illustrations 
show a remarkable range of objects. In 340 
pages the author has collated material 
which should be invaluable to the student 
of numismatics, 


~ 
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THERE WAS A LAD: A STUDY 
OF ROBERT BURNS. By Hilton 
Brown. Hamish Hamilton. 125. 64. 


Burns is one of the most widely popular of 
poets, quoted and toasted wherever his 
fellow-Scots have settled, and in many 
places where the language of Holy Willie is 
stranger than Greek. But is the Immortal 
Memory that is commemorated in whisky 
with such enthusiasm every January 25th, 
the memory of a real person? May it not 
rather be the image of a kind of man who 
would satisfy certain longings and aspirations 
in other men, but who never really existed as 
Robert Burns? 

With energy, enthusiasm and great good 
sense Mr. Hilton Brown has set himself to 
scrutinize the Burns of legend, to establish 
the Burns of fact. He makes full use of the 
work done on Burns's life and writings by 
the two American professors, Snyder 
and De Lancey Ferguson; and although he 
is modest about his own research, he has 
certainly done a good deal of digging-up 
on his own account. He has read widely in 
contemporary memoirs and newspapers, he 
has looked up early reviews of the Poems, he 
has followed the vicissitudes of Burns’s 
reputation in the nineteenth century, as 
evidenced by the celebration of anni- 
versaries and centenaries, and the space 
given by the Press to such events. He has 
looked into Burns’s business dealings with 
his brother, hunted up records of illegitimate 
offspring, and followed up the fortunes of 
the poet's widow and children. 

The main events of the life are familiar, 
and quickly summarized. This son of an 
unsuccessful Ayrshire farmer wrote poetry, 
published a volume when he was twenty- 
seven which won great praise from the 
critics and savants of Edinburgh; spent 
about a year in the capital, being made 
much of by writers, professors and the 
gentry; went back to farm in Ayrshire; got 
a job in the Excise at Dumfries; and died 
there at the age of thirty-seven. 

The popular view has always inclined to 
distort these facts. Because Burns’s father 
was poor, it has chosen to see Burns in the 
romantic role of an untutored ploughman 
upon whom the gift of song had suddenly 
descended. In fact, as Burns's own letters so 
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abundantly prove, he was nothing of the 
sort. His father was indeed poor, but 
valued education so highly that he engaged 
a tutor for his children: Burns was familiar 
from boyhood with the poetry of Young, 
Shenstone and Pope: his prose style was 
modelled on the best English writers. He 
was familiar too with his Scottish -pre- 
decessors; his more complicated vérse- 
forms, including the so-called Burns stanza, 
had been in long use. 

Another distortion sees him as the profli- 
gate conqueror of women; here again Mr. 
Hilton Brown supplies the correction, 
showing that Burns's conquests were limited 
in number and in scope—with one excep- 
tion, he had no success with women who 
were his mental equals or his social 
superiors. Other myths here ‘competently 
destroyed are that Burns was miserable with 


„his Excise work, that he died in grinding 


poverty, that he was a victim of continuous 
overdrinking. For the age, his habits were 
reasonably temperate; it was almost cer- 
tainly endocarditis that carried him off, a 
disease of the heart brought on by his 
excessive labours as a boy. 

To the chapters on Burns's life Mr. Hilton 
Brown has added a business-like assessment 
of the poems, He scrutinizes the poet's use 
of Scotch and English, discusses his 
plagiarisms and bawdy words, and is on the 
whole better in dealing with technique and 
vocabulary than with sentiment and ima- 
gery. His book should lead the reader 
straight on, or straight back, to Holy Willie 
and The Three Jolly Beggars; it is an excellent 
introduction to Burns. 

JANET ADAM SMITH 


. STORM CENTRES 

MEDITERRANEAN BACK- 

GROUND. By Bernard Newman. 

Robert Hale. — 165. 
Mr. Bernard Newman’s practised hand 
makes this book, founded upon intimate 
knowledge, as easy as it is valuable to read. 
Itis not intended for the student, who might 
indeed find fault occasionally with its per- 
spective, but for the ordinary man; and yet 
there is much that will be welcomed by 
him. And it deals not only with the back- 
ground but also, very briefly, with the fore- 
ground. 
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Some recent Books 


| Baker of the Nile 
DOROTHY MIDDLETON 


The blography of a great 19th-century 
explorer and colonia! administrator, a 
contemporary of Livingstone, Gordon 


and Stanley. 
Illustrations, maps. 12s. 6d. net. 












The Veiled 
Wanderer: 
Marcel Proust 


PRINCESS MARTHE 
BIBESCO 


Translated by Roland Gant 









An essay on Proust, woven from 
letters and unpublished papers and 
the author's own memories of the 
writer and his circle. 

illustrated. 


Matador 
MARGUERITE STEEN 


The first volume of the new Falcon 
Press edition of the famous Spanish 


Trilogy. . 
id 10s. 6d. net. 






: 7s. 6d. net. 



















A Long Drink of | 
Cold Water 
PATRICK CAMPBELL 
A collection by the author of his 


well-known humorous stories. Illus- 
trated by Ronald Searle. 








7s. 6d. net. 
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The Buried 


Barony 


ALASDAIR ALPIN 
MACGREGOR 
A delightful miscellany of 
the byways of Scothsh 
history, ranging from the 
sands of Moray to the 
English sat aa from 
Spanish gold to gypsy 
kings, from sea-dogs to 
Covenanters.  Lavishl 
Illustrated 12] 


‘The County 


Books" 


General Editor: 
VESEY - 


"This fine series provides 


the best books on English 
life, past and present, in 
all its rich individuahty. 
Lavishly Illustrated. 18/- 


Herbert L. Honeyman 
prospect 


* 
JOHN P. MARQUAND'S 


. Point of 
No Return 


One of the best novelists 
andmostsignificantsocial 
critics of our day, Mr. 

d has written his 
finest novel yet—for the 
past 6 months topping 
the best-seller lists in 
U.S.A. 500 pp. 10/6 


JEAN DEVANNY'S 
A brilliant story of earl 
settlers in Australia, wi 
a remarkable portrait of 
a remarkable woman. By 
author Roll Back the 
; 10/8 
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RECOMMENDED 


from our Winter list we have selected 
four important titles of interest to the 
discerning reader 


PICASSO: An Intimate Portrait 


by Jaime Sabartes 


The author, Picasso’s life-long friend and 
secretary, has a unique knowledge of his 
subject. He relates what he knows of Picasso’s 
life, partly from what Picasso has told him 
and partly from what he has learnt from 
their close personal contact. Written with 
reverence but without adulation, it presents a 
unique close-up of the great artist, frequently 
in his own words. Frontispiece and 9 Picasso 
"portraits," one hitherto unpublished. — 12/6 


THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 


Edited by J. A. O’ Brion 


Evelyn Waugh, Frances Parkinson Keyes, 
Douglas Hyde (former assistant editor of the 
Daily Worker), Clare Boothe Luce and Sheila 
Kaye-Smith are among the fifteen contributors 
to this remarkable symposium, in which they 
tell in their own words why they were con- 
verted to Catholicism. This book emphasises 
a trend in contemporary religious thought. 
It carries the imprimatur of the Catholic 
Church. 10/6 


GAIETY: Theatre of Enchantment 


by W. Macqussn-Pope i 


This is the most "glamorous" of the theatrical . 


histories which the author is writing for us. 
: Drury Lane and Haymarket, the first two, have 
won the highest acclaim. As one reviewer 
wrote: "When all the volumes are written, 
we shall have a theatrical conspectus that will 
not easily, if ever, be surpassed.” No lover 
of the theatre can afford to miss this rich 
-contribution to the literature of the British 
stage. 530 pages. Profusely illustrated. 20/- 


SIXTY YEARS OF FLEET STREET 


by Hamilton Fyfe 
This is the inside story of British journalism 
and the men who have controlled it during 
the last six decades. The author, as editor 
and war correspondent, has been connected 
with Fleet Street for most of its modern life, 
and there is very little of interest about the 
British Press unknown to him, This richly 
- anecdoted commentary will appeal to the 
general reader as much as to the journalist. 
Illustrated. 10/6 


= W, H. ALLEN == 
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It ranges from Spain to Turkey, covering 
the countries on both sides of the Medi- 
terranean.. It even includes Yugoslavia, 
which abuts on the Adriatic; and the method 
is to provide a brief glimpse of the history 
of each country, some account of its geo- 
graphy and strategic importance and a 
survey of its political problems. The canvas 
would appear to be crowded; but the detail 
always remains vivid. A number of useful 
maps and many ilustrations contribute to 
this effect; but in the discursive notes, 
included in most of the sections, there are 
frequent flashes of observation and signifi- 
cant conversation that illuminate the. 
narrative, 

The section on Italy is perhaps the most 
satisfying; and that which deals with 
France probably the least. This may be 
inevitable; because, though it is a good and 
stimulating sketch, the collapse of France 
is a far from simple problem and the least 
important factor was the people’s refusal 
to pay for the “defences.” But there are 
many points well made in that and other 
sections. It is, for instance, rarely one reads 
of Egypt’s contribution to the North 
African campaigns, though now our mis- 
takes in-supporting Communism in Yugo- 
slavia and Greece are commonly admitted. 

Tito has now so frankly moved to the 
foreground of world politics that his back- 
ground, so skilfully drawn here, will be of 
particular interest; and this also applies to 
the studies of Palestine and the Grecian 
scene. Indeed, for its purposes and within the 
space, this background study of the main 
storm centres of the western world could 
hardly have been better done. 


H. C. O'NEILL 


THE RIVER LINE. 
Morgan. Macmillan. Bs., 6d. —. 
Mr. Morgan’s study of individual respon- 
sibility would have been better as a straight 
story of one of the secret escape routes from 
France during the war. From that point of 
view it could have been told with the 
dramatic irony which it requires. As it is, 
Mr. Morgan's rather turgid and naive 
philosophy blurs the edges of the story 
without contributing a significant point of. 
view. Of a group of officers hiding in a 
French farmhouse, one is suspected of 


By Charles 
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The Kingsway Shakespeare 
Edited by F. D. LOSEY, M.A. 


To those searching for book bargains as Christmas gifts may we 
draw attention to a reprint of this well-known and successful 
. book which contains the complete texts of Shakespeare's poetical 
works ? It is illustrated with 14 full-page plates, and there is a 
preface, a long General Introduction and a biographical note by 
the Editor, who also provides introductions to each individual 


play. 15/- net 


A History of Fireworks 
ALAN BROCK 


Mr Alan Brock, a member of the famous fireworks family and an 
established writer, describes the history of pyrotechnics in full 
from its real and legendary beginnings in China and elsewhere. 
Records of pyrotechnic displays and the manufacture of fireworks 
are given, together with an indication of recent developments. 
Eight illustrations in colour ; 32 black and white, a1/- net 





GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 


TITUS OATES 
JANE LANE 


* I could not put it down ”— 
ARTHUR BRYANT 218. net. 


MOTHER’S MARVEL 
CARADOC EVANS 


“ Emphatically not a book for the 
squeamish." Western Mail. 
8s. 6d. net. 


THE LOVELY DAY 


DOROTHY EVELYN SMITH 


By the author of O, the Brave Music. 
103. 6d. net. 


GATEWAY TO 
REMEMBRANCE 


PHYLLIS CRADOGK 


“This polished narrative." 
Dublin E. Herald 
108. 6d. net. 


ANDREW DAKERS LIMITED 





HERBERT JENKINS 
Now Ready 





























The New Jeeves Novel by 


P. G Wodehouse 


THE MATING SEASON 


‘Deliciously ridiculous. . . The 
magic still works.” 
—Manchester Daily Dispatch. 


«An event of Importance for 
connolsseursof English humour.” 
— Western Morning News. 


8s. ód. net. 


Leonorà Starr 


FAMILY STORY 


Leonora Starr’s latest story of 
English family llfe—a story in 
which humour, friendliness and 
the romance of ordinary every- 
day people and things are 
perfectly blended, 

8s. 6d. net. 


HERBERT JENKINS LTD. 
3 Duke of York St., London, $.W.] 
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DRAYNEFLETE 
REVEALED 


Written and Illustrated by 


OSBERT LANCASTER 
The City of Drayneflete had a pre- 


Roman foundation. Mr. Lancaster 
illuminates the many changes that 


-have taken place since. 


8s. 6d. net 


LANDSCAPE 


INTO ART 
KENNETH CLARK 


In discussing the history of land- 
scape, Sir Kenneth Clarke opens 
the way for understanding to much 
that is puzzling in modern art. 


With 116 half-tones. 


20s. net 


JOHN MURRAY 


Coming Shortly 


on 





E 


England 


By R. J. Cruikshank, Editor 
of the '' News Chronicle.” 
The second volume in '' The 


^. Measure of the Ages ” Series 


of which ''Cicero and the 
Roman Republic’? was the 
first.- Excellently written by 
an authority on the period, 
it vividly describes the social 
and economic conditions of 
the times in which the life 
and contributions of Charles 
Dickens played so important 
a part. 


SOs. net 
PITMAN kgr” 


* 


* 


aries Dickens 
& Harly Victorian 


espionage and shot. He turns out to have 
been.innocent. It is upon his extraordinary 
personality and the feelings of guilt with 
which his destroyers are left that the drama 
turns. Their redemption through a mystical 
identification with the dead is painfully 
sentimental in Mr. Morgan’s hands. 


LOVE IN A COLD CLIMATE. By 
Nancy Mitford. Hamish Hamilton. 
8s. 6d. 

Rattling along at a fine spanking pace, Miss 

Mitford's latest frolic among the aristocracy 

tends now towards Wodchouse, now towards 


. Waugh. But she regards her peers (imperial 


or eccentric), their wives, children, sisters, 
hangers-on, more realistically than the one 
author, more affectionately than the other. 
Young girls dream wildly of love; mothers 
choose suitable fartis; accident, misunder- 
standing and farce abound; the plot is 
whipped up to a delicious conversational 
lightness. But somewhere there is an under- 
current of seriousness, of pathos almost; this 
particular mixture of Debrett and Vogue, 
innocence and eccentricity, is not, in real 
life, likely to be concocted again in our time. 


AFRICAN SWITZERLAND. An 
Account of the Country and People 
of Basutoland. By Eric Rosenthal. 
Hutchinson. 15s. 

A gaily written and first-hand account of 

the highland race of South Africa. Describes 

native ways and mode of life, gives lively 
sketches of famous white "characters" of 
the 'eighties, and tells how the Zulu Chief 

Chaka, by his policy of slaughter, drove the 

Basuto into the northern mountains. From 

their citadel in “The Mountain of Night" 

they defied not only their tribal enemies, 
but also the Boers, and, later, the British. 

The man who moulded a tribe into a nation 

was Moshesh, who was much too cunning 

for Chaka, and proved himself an able 
diplomat in his negotiations with us. Many 
good photographs, 


CROWN IMPERIAL? By J. Delves- 
Broughton. Faber. res. 6d. 
“Elizabeth’s life story is notorious for its 
bewildering problems” Professor Neale has 
said. As historians differ the historical 
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SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCH. 
* On Hearing the First Cuckoo 


in Spring — Delius - DB 6923 
ji Recorded under the auspices of the 
Delius Trust 

JUSSI BJORLING 

Donna non vidi mal !—'* Manon 
Lescaut '— Puccini: Siciliana: O 
Lola, bianca come fior di spino 




















RECENT OUTSTANDING RECORDS 





GWEN CATLEY 

with Orch. cond. by Eric Robinson 
The Doll's Song —' Tales of 
Hoffman "— Offenbach; Waltz 
Song —" Romeo and Juliet ''— 
Gounod - C 3902 










— "Cavallera Rusticana” — . —— AK 
Mascagni - - DA1908 sis S: = 
RINA GIGLI M. 
with Roya ODER lcg 
couse nee "His 

olveig's Song— 
Grieg; Maria Wie- - 

Voice 


genlied — Reger 
DB 6931 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 





POSTING BRITAIN 


Tro YOU 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, 
published in Britain can be supplied regularly to Pra through 
our Subscription Newspaper Service. Detai 
list of publications obtainable and rates are given in the free 
Postal Press Guide. Write for it today. Keep yourself 
posted with affairs in Britain. 


and PERIODICALS 
of the service, 


* Some available alien (including postage) 


AEROPLANE .. 

ARGOSY A 
BLACKWOODS fs 
ECONOMIST . e eee 
FLIGHT - 
ILLUSTRATED 


61/- 
20/6 
30/- 
60J- 
61/- 


19/6: 


INVESTORS REVIEW  ... 15/6 
JOHN O'LONDON 9/9 
LEADER 32/6 
PICTURE POST 26/- 
WOMAN s 24/- 
WOMAN'S ILLUSTRATED 23/10 


WM. H. SMITH & SON 


ENGLAND'$ LEADING NEWSAGENTS " 


ESTABLISHED 1792 


SUOSCHYHLEN JNeLUSOQUD €/7T- 


Somuuee, 


STRAND HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C2, ENGLAND 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND AND WALES CABLES: BOOKSTALLS, ESTRAND, LONDON 
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To Egypt 
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The 


Manchester Guardian 
| WEEKLY 
Air Mail Edition 


gives the reader overseas the quickest 
possible service of news and views of 
events in Britain to-day. 


Annual Subscripivons . 

To addresses in Europe 

To British. Forces anywhere 
outaide Europe 


' South America and British 
West Indies . 

t, Sudan, Palestine, 
Near t . 

India, Ceylon, Burma, South : 
and Wost Africa 117 

Australia and New Zealand i43 


Trans-Atlantic Edition 


U.S.A. and Canada $7.50 
payable to 53 E. 51 St., New York 22 


‘By Surface Mail Everywhere, 18s. 6d. 
Guardian Building - Manchester 2 





Be a Master 
of English 


by the way you speak 
and write. Learn how to express yourself 
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novelist may have his freedom among the 
documents of the period. Miss Delves- 
Broughton has built up a careful back- 
ground and drawn a good picturée of a 
woman. Whether it is Queen Elizabeth 
must be decided according to one's know- 
ledge (and acceptance) of contemporary 
evidence. In its ample, richly displayed 
historicity the novel is an impressive 
achievement and the characters have life, 
though to write down Amy Robsart as a 
sickly, peevish nonentity js rather recklessly 
to disregard her two surviving letters which 

give no hint of it. 


MOSCOW CORRESPONDENT. By 
Ralph Parker. Muller. 10s. 6d. 
Mr. Parker was a Correspondent in Moscow 
during and after the war. He gives full 
descriptive accounts of Russian reconstruc- 
tion since the war, the process of demobiliza- 
tion, factory rebuilding, and “‘the battle for 
the harvest." His is the fullest and most 
authontative description of the working of 
the post-war Five-Year Plan, written with 
sympathetic understanding of Russia's diffi- 
culties, but, at times, with a somewhat un- 
critical acceptance of facts at their face 
value. The connection between these events 
at home and Soviet foreign policy since 1945 


: is only vaguely hinted at. 
i OF SHIPS AND SEAMEN. By 


Lieut.-Commander J. E. Taylor. 

Williams & Norgate. 158. 
A book about ships that values the coastal 
tramp as much as the ocean liner, that 
contains, as well as all the facts and figures, 
an intimate account of the hardships and 
difficulties of every seaman, whether mate 
of a tramp or firemen of a coal-burning 
liner, is indeed refreshing to read. Com- 
mander Taylor, a seaman himself, has a ' 
special sympathy for and understanding of 
ships and the men working them. Hus 
assumption that ships are nothing without 
the men who work them is a special quality 
of this book. 
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next number. 
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|. THE ORDEAL OF YOUTH 


EVER before, I believe, have the claims of youth upon 
Ne been so vigorously pressed as they are to-day by 

educationists, pioneers of Youth Movements, philan- 
thropists and social reformers. It is well that it should be so; 
but it might be better still if those who are so earnest in their 
zeal would go yet further, and make a scientific diagnosis of 
some of the less particular conditions which have made the 
problem acute. It is right, of course, that education authorities 
and social workers should be considering the kinds of education 
that should be given to boys and girls between the ages of ten 
and twenty; the training that they should have for a vocation 
and for citizenship; the care that may be bestowed on them 
when they have left school and are not yet fully settled in 
industry; the removal of conditions which have led to delin- 
quency; and facilities for stimulating mind and body by physical 
` and mental recreation. All of this is excellent. But the procedure 
must be empirical until a fuller study is made of all the condi- 
tions which go to make the lives of young people to-day so 
different from anything that has gone before. 

I mention first a single factor, not because it is the most 
important, but because it so clearly stares us in the face. Young 
Britons of to-day, as never before in peace-time, are subject to 
conscription for military service. No doubt conscription at this 
time is necessary and inevitable. But how essential that we 
should study very exactly the conditions it introduces into the 
lives of the young! Investigation of this question should have 
high priority. 

But let us look round more widely. The young men who are 
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about eighteen to-day—and this is true not only of Britain 
but of most of the war-worn countries of Europe—have no 
active memory of any state of society which was not a society 
at war. This is a factor of major significance in assessing the 
outlook of the young. They have never known a state of the 
country when its life was organized in what we think of as the 
traditional way. They have never known a society that was not 
in many ways abnormal, and they can scarcely have assimilated 
the standards by which we judge normality. For them the 
world cannot assume quite the same aspect as it does for those 
who were adults before the crisis came. This must mean that 
their mentality is somewhat different, with a difference that 
ought to be taken into account. 

If this is true of the very young, it is also in some degree true 
of those not quite so young. What about those who were eighteen 
in 1939 and are twenty-eight to-day? The most impressionable 
period of young manhood or young womanhood was passed by 
them under the turbulent conditions of war, whether “on 
active service” abroad-or on some not much less active service 
at home. Conditions of life in those unsettled times were wholly 
abnormal. When they look back on the days of their youth, 
that is what will fill their memory, and all their experiences 
will be coloured by it. 

But let us put yet another question. Who are those who 
can fully remember a time when society was relatively settled, 
when war between civilized modern nations was regarded as 
something out of date and hardly conceivable, when the world, 
however quickly it was changing, did not proceed by abrupt 
breaks with tradition? ‘The men who were brought up to think 
in that way are now fifty-six years of age or over. They are the 
only living men who were accustomed in youth to feel as well 
as think in terms of a civilization which was moving continu- 
ously forward; to know a society whose stability seemed sure. 

The men who are just a little younger look back on a youth 
which received its most vivid impressions of life under the con- 
ditions of the first Great War. That war in fact killed more than 
a million of Britons and nearly a million and a half of French- 
men, thus depriving the between-wars generation of some of its 
best blood and leaving many others with a sense of having been 
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deprived during their formative years—the disappointments 
and frustration of youth are all too noticeable in the literature 
ob twenty years ago. The effects that this drainage of blood 
may have had upon France cannot easily be estimated, but in 
considering the history of France in the last thirty years it 
should never be forgotten. There, the memory of the first war 
was not easily effaceable; and to the distresses of it was added 
the expectation of a second war—which in fact happened. 

The whole history of the last thirty-five years, in Britain and 
in Europe, has been influenced by the ordeal of youth in two 
wars, and in addition by the unsettlement left after the conflicts, 
and the mental unease which preceded the second. This is not 
something to be thought of only in terms of battles and sudden 
death, though that looms largest in the mind. In the long run 
still greater results came from the complete deflection of 
civilization from the course it was pursuing, the breach caused 
in a way of human life, the jettisoning for a long period of a 
mode of education which was thought essential for the develop- - 
ment of knowledge and character. Already the rate of change 
in civilization had become very quick before 1914. Without 
any wars or violent dislocations the utmost steadiness of direction 
would have been needed to keep that change in harmony with 
what was soundest in the human tradition. With these wars, 
with the unbalancing thrust upon the young under those 
sinister necessities, the difficulties of adjusting human society to 
changing social influences became far greater. 

When all this is borne in mind it is not surprising that 
recovery is not quick. Indeed it is much more surprising that 
so considerable a measure of readjustment should already have 
been made. We cannot alter the past. We cannot remove those ' 
impressions which were left for better or worse on the minds of 
youth during, between and after those wars. We cannot expect 
that even art or literature should assume the shape that it 
would have assumed without them. Nor can we build up 
psychologically the sense of a continuous tradition when the 
tradition has been so seriously interrupted. 

We can only start all over again—but not of course quite from 
the beginning. We feel pretty confident that something that 
was fundamental in character was preserved all through the 
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period of transition; that strains of thought and feeling were 
handed on and preserved; and that it is not only in the memories 
of the old and in literature that the essence of the tradition is to 
be sought. But none the less we have to build from the beginning 
in the sense that we have yet to create the conditions which will 
satisfy youth’s need of an anchorage, of some fixed point in a 
moving and unstable world. In every war it is youth that 
suffers most. It is a main part of the task of reconstruction not 
merely to avoid another war, but to avoid those strains and 
stresses which arise from the expectation of it, and the economic 
and moral conditions which accompany and follow it. But all 
‘this is not a matter for Britain alone; it depends upon many 
countries. Short of achieving what can only be done by the . 
combined efforts of the world, we must accomplish what we 
can. I have suggested that it is desirable that those who are so 
conscious of the problem of youth and are trying to solve it in 
the sphere of education and of youth movements and in many 
other ways should attempt a scientific diagnosis of the situation 
in its widest aspects. I have shown that this broad inquiry 
would take us back over thirty-five years of history, and compel 
us to study the psychology of nations. That may take them far 
from. the starting-point, but it is not irrelevant. There can be no 
comprehensive treatment of the problem till the largest of all 
national issues has been considered and faced. 
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THE BRITISH COLOUR COUNCIL 
By Crear. J. T. Gronsoaw 


HE British Colour Council came into being in 1930, 

and though the persons concerned in its birth had in 

their hearts and minds clear aims regarding the functions 
and work of the Council, it was only out of its early struggles 
and tribulations that the legitimate aims and aspirations of the 
Council came into focus. The definition and purpose which 
have now been achieved are the result of nineteen years of loyal 
and enduring effort of those persons, of diverse experience and 
skill, who have formed the Committee of Management since its 
inception. Right from the outset its membership has been 
recruited from specialists in the science and technology of 
colour, and the arts and crafts which utilize colour, and from 
those organizations which use colour as an appeal to human 
emotions. Only by drawing from such a range could ultimate 
success come. Out of this variety of interests came also the 
necessity for resolving different loyalties and aims into a common 
purpose. “The progress of any science," as Lord Curzon 
observed, “will always depend upon the character and ability 
of the men who devote their life to it, rather than the money 
expended in its name." This is true of the work of the Council— 
of those who give their services, and especially those who are 
its officers; of Mr. Robert F. Wilson, the General Director; of 
Miss Betty Battersby, the Studio Director, and of Mr. Pakenbam, 
the Secretary. Mr. J. A. Milne, C.B.E., was for many years its 
President. It was a piece of good fortune thus to have in high 
office a man with so keen an appreciation of so many of those 
aspects of colour which it was sought to reveal for the common 
purpose. Until his death in February, 1948, Lord Derby was 
the Patron of the Council. The present Patron is H.R.H. 
Princess Elizabeth. 

The British Colour Council is governed by a Board of 
Management elected by the members of the Council, and has 
the advice of a series of Divisional Committees representative 
of the various branches of industry interested in the manufacture 
or the use of colour. The present Chairman of the Board is Mr. 
J. R. G. Marchetti. 
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For many years the home of the Council was in Sackville 
Street. In 1947 it moved to 13 Portman Square, a beautiful 
eighteenth century house which has become an ideal home for 
such an institution. It is now in a position to offer to its visitors 
and members first-class facilities for the holding of exhibitions 
. in a setting of taste and refinement. The exhibition room, with 
a floor area of approximately a thousand square feet, is equipped 
especially for display lighting and there are special reception 
rooms and a Press Conference room adjoining. 

The Council's services are available to industrial, business 

and professional organizations or individuals through member- 
ship in a Division or Section. In the three Divisions most 
concerned with textiles, Women's Wear, Children's Wear and 
Men's Wear, the service takes the form of regularly issued 
seasonal colour charts and reports. These basic colour charts 
may be reproduced by members on their own products, so that 
every item of a complete ensemble is available as a designed 
harmony. The co-ordination of colour between one material 
and another has obvious advantages for the manufacturer, the 
merchant and retailer. The problem of stock-keeping is simpli- 
fied, because a selected range of colours is produced by each 
branch of industry in the confident knowledge that correct 
matching, harmonizing or contrasüng colours are being 
adopted by manufacturers in other sections of the same industry. ' 
Retailers may plan ahead and ensure correlation of colour 
between the various articles available in a store. 
. In the Division concerned with interior decoration, trans- 
port and colour printing there is still work to be done on the 
determination and co-ordination of colour before the regular 
services take final form. Thus, in the Interior Decoration Divi- 
sion, the Council has undertaken the compilation of a Dictionary 
of Colours for Interior Decoration. The Industries concerned 
have been consulted at every stage in the development of this 
work which will soon be ready for publication. 

The Council has issued a card showing colours for vitreous 
enamels and a useful booklet called Colour in the Home, giving 
special advice on the use of colour in interior decoration and 
illustrated colour schemes for a number of rooms in the average 
small home. 
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Closely connected with the work of colour for the decorating 
trades is the problem of colour and lighting in factories. The Art 
Director made a special study of this subject. He was appointed 
Honorary Adviser to the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, and the British Colour Councils publication Colour 
and Lighting in Factories and Offices is recognized as authoritative. 
In addition, the Council's services are sought by individual 
members, and it is believed that the improved conditions 
resulting from the Council's advice have caused production 
figures to be increased as well as being a contributory factor in 
improving the health and morale of workers. 

A number of special services have been carried out for 
members in the Colour Printing Division and the Transport 
Division. Until regular services are established for these sections 
a member is entitled to individual advice for his own needs. 

Apart from the regular services the Council endeavours 
further to stimulate the general interest in colour by special 
emphasis on particular shades. Princess Elizabeth consented to 
sponsor four colours to commemorate her marriage to The 
Duke of Edinburgh on November 20th, 1047. The chosen 
colours, Limeflower, Linden, Princess Blue and Spithead Blue, 
were selected from the Spring and Summer 1948 colour ranges, 
and the attention focussed on these colours provided a welcome 
stimulus to the British fashion trades. In the autumn of that 
year the Princess visited the British Colour Council to receive 
presentations from the British Rayon Federation and the Lace 
and Hosiery Industries. 

Two years ago the Art Director of the Council visited the 
United States of America, and went to Montreal, Toronto, 
Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Washington. He addressed masters and 
students of Art Institutions and Art Galleries, the Inter-Colour 
Society of Canada and America, and Fashion Groups consisting 
of leading colourists and designers in America. 

As a result of this visit the Council held an interesting 
exhibition showing the comparison of colour in everyday life in 
America and in England. 

The Council was a pioneer of the practice of holding 
"prestige" exhibitions in which goods are selected with the 
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advice of the trades concerned, but without advertisement to 
any particular firm. Small exhibitions, open only to buyers and 
members of the Press, were held regularly from 1935 to 1949. 
During the war the Council was invited by Chambers of 
Commerce, the Cotton Board, and other trade organizations 
to make use of their premises for exhibitions, and were thus able 
to maintain contact with the great textile centres whose 
interests the Council serves at a time when exhibitions in London 
had to be abandoned owing to enemy activity. These exhibi- 
tions attracted wide interest and led to the staging of two public 
exhibitions in 1943 in Edinburgh at the National Gallery of . 
Scotland, and the following year at Burlington House, London. 

In 1947 the Council was invited by the Textile section of the 
British Industries Fair to stage a Court of Colour as the main 
feature of the textile section at Earl’s Court. The Exhibition, 
covering an area of nine thousand square feet, showed the 
effects of different kinds of lighting on co-ordinated colours 
and included displays of Royal colours, Men's Wear, Women's 
Wear and Interior Decoration. It is the policy of the Board of 
Management to continue exhibitions from time to time at 
Portman Square. 

In the Spring of 1948 the Council was invited to stage an 
entirely different type of exhibition which concerned the 
products of only one section of industry—carpets. This was held 
at the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, London, and it 
was the first occasion on which carpets representative of all 
British manufacturers had ever been publicly shown. 

In September of the same year the result of many months of 
effort in another sphere of activity was seen in the Great Hall 
of the Grosvenor House Hotel when the Diamond Jubilee of 
the National Federation of Merchant Tailors was celebrated. 
Men's fashions in craftsmanship tailoring were shown in the 
form of a stage play. The accompanying static display showed 
the finest woollen and worsted materials arranged in colour 
groupings, while shoes, tie silks, hosiery, shirtings, gloves and 
hats were shown in correlated colour groupings. In contrast to 
the modern setting, historic, ecclesiastic and academic robes 
and service üniforms were exhibited. 

In 1934 the British Colour Council produced its first 
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Dictionary of Colour Standards. Hitherto there had been no 
means of determining what was meant by any particular 
precise shade of the primary colours. Every person was at — 
liberty to interpret the meaning as he liked. The compilation 
of the dictionary was an immense task in order to secure the 
requisite accuracy and authority. Each of two hundred and 
twenty colour names are listed and the exact shade intended 
to be conveyed to.the eye by the word is reproduced dyed on 
silk ribbon; later, at the request of the woollen and worsted 
"manufacturers, a similar dictionary was produced in wool 
yarn. ` 

In 1938 the Wilson Colour Chart created for the Royal 
Horticultural Society gained the Veitch Gold Medal, and at 
the International Congress in Berlin was accepted as the 
standard work of reference for horticulturists. This chart has 
proved of far wider application and has even been included in 
the equipment of an expedition which has set out to explore 
the deserts of Northern Australia. 

The true relations between art and industry have been 
carefully studied by the Council. At no time has art been 
allowéd to run riot or industry to forget that art is an essential 
partner, in this age as in all the great civilizations of the past. 

But its efforts will avail little if there is no sound growing 
appreciation of colour. It therefore intends to develop its work - 
in the educational sphere and, with the help of educational 
authorities, to ensure, as far as lies within its power, that the 
history and the use of colour in all its forms is taught in a clear 
and comprehensive way, from the first days at school to the 
beginning of a career. It is its endeavour to stimulate in the 
present and the coming generation a delight and appreciation 
of the beauty with which we can live, if we are given the 
opportunity. 


THE ART OF T. S. ELIOT 
By KATHLEEN RAINE 


* R. ELIOT'S first volume of poems was published 
Mz than thirty years ago, and he has by now 
created the taste by which he is enjoyed." With these 
words Miss Helen Gardner begins her study of The Art of T. S. 
Eliot,* a book which must itself be accounted a product of that 
taste. There are two kinds of criticism, both valid; like Coleridge 
or Professor Richards, the critic may have some theory or 
philosophy of art which serves as his standard for measuring 
poets. Mr. Eliot's own criticism is of this kind. His traditionalism, 
his special kind of Christian classicism, threw a new and 
revealing light on Jacobean poets and dramatists, seventeenth- 
century divines, Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Dante and many 
others, that has set the taste and determined the reading of a 
generation. Resisted at first, then felt with the excitement of 
discovery, the special colour cast by Eliot's criticism—a colour 
that blacked out Milton's part of the poetic spectrum, but 
brought out the full value of his metaphysical contemporaries— ' 
has become so familiar to my generation that we have long 
taken it for broad daylight. But Eliot, though an outstanding 
‘critic, has no more said the last word on poetry than did 
Johnson or Pope, and the greatest use of his criticism has 
been, as Miss Gardner perhaps implies, to produce the climate, 
in himself and in his readers, in which his own poetry comes 
to life and casts its spell. 
The second kind of criticism accepts the values of the poet 
in question, and seeks to reveal what the poet has done in terms 
. not of what he ought to have tried to do, but in terms of what 
he has tried to do. Criticism, like other human activities, is 
null and void without charity, and those who love a poet's 
work and are willing to step inside his magic circle are always 
those who will understand that poet best. It is only just that 
we should be willing to approach every significant poet in this 
way—how much better Eliot himself has understood Dante and 
Baudelaire, whose standards he accepts, than Hardy or Milton, 
whom he dislikes! How much better Coleridge and Blake 
(even when he criticizes him adversely) understood Milton 
* The Art of T. S. Eliot. By Helen Gardner. Cresset Press. 12s. 6d. 
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than Eliot or Dr. Johnson have done! It would be difficult 
to devise a theory or a philosophy by which both Blake and 
Pope, for example, can be enjoyed as fully as both deserve; or 
by which both Eliot and Hardy, or even both Eliot and Yeats, 
are given their full value. Hardy uses with sublime effect the 
very poetic commonplaces that Eliot has set himself to purge 
from the language; Yeats disproves any transcendental necessity 
for Eliot's careful and dignified traditionalism, by taking his 
inspiration from the mouths of spiritualist mediums and bogus 
magicians, sources utterly disreputable by the standards of his 
traditionalist contemporary. But the mediums work just as well, 
so far as the poetry is concerned, as Christian dogma and 
classical learning. 

Every poet, then, can best be understood in terms of his 
own values. It is right and necessary that we should accept the 
values while we read-the poet, just as we should visit a country 
before deciding whether we would want to live there. Eliot’s 
poetic territory contains plenty of living space, and there are 
wells in his waste land. Indeed, an ever-growing number of the 
intellectual public seems to be entering a phase of experience 
in which Eliot’s poetry offers just the food for mind and spirit 
that it needs. It is the smaller minority who underwent the 
experience earlier who are beginning to cast about for some- 
thing that will illuminate problems that Eliot has not solved, 
as satisfactorily as Eliot has accomplished his own poetic 
mission. Miss Gardner writes for those who are coming to 
Eliot now; for the ideal reader of the Four Quartets, she is the 
ideal guide, for she is transmitting an experience of the poetry 
that has in the highest degree the understanding that can only 
come from a full acceptance and .assimilation of it. 

First of Mr. Eliot’s achievements as a poet Miss Gardner 
puts his auditory imagination." His flexible yet controlled free 
verse forms are the poetic quintessence of modern spoken 
English in the same way as the “heroic” line (brought to birth 
by Spenser in the Shepheard’s Calender) was the quintessence of 
the English of the sixteenth century, a crystallization that was 
to serve poetry well for a century and more. Language changes 
subtly, imperceptibly; and Eliot's ear has caught the precise 
inflexions and cadences of current speech. From Prufrock and 
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Sweeney Agonistes to the Quartets we can follow the evolution of 
a whole range of new and living metrical effects. 

Miss Gardner compares Eliot's development in this respect 
with Milton's progress from the melodies of Comus and Lycidas 
to the amazing power of Paradise Lost (the masterly use of the 
verse paragraph by Milton Mr. Eliot himself has pointed out) 
and the final restrained flexibility of Samson Agonistes. Miss 
Gardner finds more than one point of resemblance between 
Eliot and the poet whom he has most violently attacked; both 
Eliot and Milton are remarkable for their auditory imagination. 
Both draw on a great body of tradition and abound in learned 
allusions; and both (although Miss Gardner nowhere explicitly 
says this) combine a sensuous poetic gift with an irreducible 
core of proud puritanism, and the stern tones of the preacher 
break at times through the dispassionate utterance of the bard. 

Above all it is his auditory command of language that is 
Mr. Eliots strongest resource as a writer of drama for the 
stage. For the first time since the Jacobean dramatists, Miss 
Gardner suggests, a verse drama whose rhetoric is not over- 
shadowed by Shakespeare may be possible. Mr. Eliot has indeed 
gone far towards success in writing verse plays, and perhaps 
not least among the tributes to The Cocktail Party is the verdict 
often heard, that one scarcely notices.that it is written in verse. 
The listener is lifted imperceptibly from the level of ordinary 
speech to the level of poetry, and set down again, perhaps 
unaware of how high the flight has been into a rhetoric far 
beyond our normal range. _ 

Less easy to convey in short space and without quotations— 
Miss Gardner does it at length, and most convincingly—is the 
way in which Eliot has taken certain words—the Christian 
word “‘annunciation” for example—that have become debased 
and all but meaningless through use and misuse; and, by 
leading up carefully to the use of such words, by a careful 
placing of them in a context that at once rids them of senti- 
mental associations, and illuminates them by means of new 
and living ones, restores to the word its meaning. 

Many are the debased words, the Christian platitudes, that 
Eliot has restored to the language and currency of ideas, their 
meaning revealed and deepened. He is not a traditionalist in 
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the sense of drawing on the wisdom of the past, of exploiting 
symbols and words still rich in pious associations. That is a 
kind of pseudo-respect for the past that soon wears out and uses 
up ideas, and indeed has brought us to our present pass, in 
which it has become all but impossible to use, for example, 
the Christian mythology convincingly. It is not the traditional 
edifice that upholds Eliot's poetry, but his poetry that under- 
props the crumbling edifice of traditional words and symbols, 
an edifice not yet condemned, but which is being weighed, by 
poets amongst others, in the balance. The obvious thing to do 
is to make up new symbols, as both Joyce and Yeats have done. 
But Eliot, for many reasons, has thought the old worth retaining, 
because a currency used by everyone has certain advantages 
over a private set of symbols. 

It is remarkable that the four major poets (writing in English) 
of this century, Eliot, Yeats, Joyce (Finnegans Wake must be 
regarded as an epic poem) and Ezra Pound* have all been 
concerned with the end of a great cycle of history, of the present 
phase of European civilization. Their place at the completion 
of such a cycle raises all these poets to a vantage point of 
greatness. Two of the four (Joyce and Pound) have attempted 
epic poetry, a fact in itself proving the greatness of the historical 
moment as these poets have felt it. Of the four, the two Irish 
poets accept the completion of the Great Year with entire 
serenity, as something at once richly fulfilled, and already old 
lumber for the fires of Heracleitus. Pound and Eliot, both 
American by .birth, experience it differently. Pound, an 
American patriotic poet who by a strange turn of fate has paid 
a tragic price for his passionate if misguided interest in the epic 
theme of human government, plunders the past on behalf of 
the future. His verse is a magpie’s nest full of the junk of 
dismantled civilizations, China and Provence, Greek gods, and 
all kinds of European cultural bric-a-brac, some of it almost 
new, bundled pell-mell overseas to adorn a brand-new 
American poetic tradition. Eliot, by his own choice, has 
identified himself with the old world and its long past; but his 
feeling about the completion of a Great Year is very different 
from Yeats’ or Joyce’s, for he cannot let the great past go. 
* The Editor must not be supposed to endorse the writer’s view that Pound is a major poet. 
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He feels that there is still a historical future for much that 
Yeats and Joyce see as belonging to the past ; and in practice 
he is nearer to Pound. . 

He has not looted, as Pound has looted, among our profaned 
shrines; he has come, rather, for vestal fire. But although he may 
seem, and has chosen to become, a descendant of the European 
past, he is, at the same time, an ancestor of an American 
future. His genius, I venture to suggest, envisages and desires a 
future. That is why he has thought it worth his while to “purify 
the dialect of the tribe.” It is not merely for his own sake that 
he has devoted his labours as a poet to the purging of current 
symbols, to the distillation of the poetic essence of current 
speech; his poetic rhetoric is not conceived as a private rhetoric, 
but as a language that is capable of becoming currency, among 
poets of the next hundred years, perhaps, or so long as the 
language does not move too far from its present usage. | 

Eliot has assimilated very many of the experiences and ideas 
that have confronted the world during the last twenty years, 
but not all. He speaks, above all, for that section of society that 
inherits the humanist tradition of classical, European and 
English literature, of Christian symbolism and theology, and of 
those cities of modern Europe that have their roots in the past, 
and the tide of the future already beginning to wash away their 
foundations. There is much that he has not assimilated, or not 
deeply—the strange world of modern physics, whose vanishing 
points make our solid earth seem suddenly insubstantial; and 
modern psychology, an expanding universe, bringing back 
the gods and demons, bécome real again overnight in our 
dreams. Yeats, Auden to some extent, and above all Joyce, have 
assimilated more of all.this than Eliot has, and those who bave 
felt the impact of the new sciences will feel a certain lack in 
Eliot as compared, in particular, with Joyce. But if Eliot’s 
territory is, comparatively with that of Joyce, provincial in 
scope, the body of knowledge and experience with which he has 
dealt is, on the whole, our own. It is because he interprets the 
actual and imaginative world into which the majority of the 
more conscious and imaginative members of our generation 
have been born that he is perhaps the most potent and 
. influential poet in the world to-day. 


AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM 

THE RETURN OF THE ELGIN MARBLES 
By OLIVER WARNER 

TA sculptures which once adorned the Parthenon at 


$ 


Athens are held to be among the greatest ever executed. 

Those which were removed from Greece, at his own 
charge, by Thomas Bruce, seventh Earl of Elgin (once 
Ambassador to the Porte), were sold in 1816 to the British 
Government for roughly half what they had cost to transport, 
which was £75,000. They are now again in place, after a long 
absence due to war, in their special galleries at the British 
Museum. One of the principal sights of London is restored. 

The Parthenon, built on the Acropolis on the site of an older 
temple, was designed in the time of Pericles by Iktinos and by 
Pheidias, who supervised the sculpture. It was built in the 
Doric style between 447 B.c. and 432 B.c., of Pentelic marble. 
As it stands to-day, it is a hallowed ruin. At first a temple to 
Athene, it became a Christian church in A.D. 450 and a mosque 
just a thousand years later. The Moslems added a minaret to 
the north-west corner. In its decay, it was used as a powder 
magazine. 

In 1687, during the siege of Athens by the Venetians under 
Morosini, the centre of the building was wrecked by a shell 
which fired the stored powder. In 1766 the English artist Pars 
showed it as a mosque once more, but after the Liberation of 
Greece, when it was again damaged, this time by besieging 
Turks, it reverted to what it has been ever since, a noble relic 
of the age of the Confederacy of Delos. 

Fortunately, first the artists and then the archeologist have 
given posterity a fair record of what was once so splendid. A 
Frenchman, Jacques Carrey, made in 1674, on a two-weeks’ 
visit, a series of invaluable drawings of the Acropolis as it 
appeared before the disaster. Even in his day, the eastern 
pediment of the Parthenon was damaged. Later, in 1751, 
Stuart made another series of drawings of the building as it 
then stood. These records were used in designing a large 
model made by Lucas in 1845, which is an interesting feature 
of the present Elgin rooms. 
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Jacques Carrey had noted decay; Elgin was shocked to 
action by it. Originally the Parthenon's two pediments con- 
tained more than twenty great statues; the Metopes above the 
architrave all round the building consisted of ninety-two 
panels four feet square, in high relief, while the famous frieze 
. was over five hundred feet long, with panels carved in low 

. relief. Lord Elgin rescued some fifteen panels from the Metopes, 
twelve pieces of sculpture from the pediments, and about four 
hundred feet of the frieze. He saw the carven beauty perishing 
. by weather, neglect and the hand of man; with full permission 
of the government of the Porte, he ved the greater part of 
the remaining sculptures from further destruction. 

An exact idea of the effect of removal may be seen, again 
at the Museum, in a photograph which hangs near Lucas’s 
model. This shows what remains of the west frieze as it appeared 
in place on the Parthenon in 1938, contrasted with casts of the 
same figures made by Lord Elgin in 1802. The deterioration is’ 
very marked, and the slow process of obliteration continues. 

The value of the Marbles is both historical and esthetic. 
The subject of the frieze is the Panathenaic procession up to 
' the Acropolis. This was the greatest Athenian festival. It culmi- 
nated in the investiture of a lofty image of Athene in a sacred 
*peplos,' or robe. The frieze itself ran above the inner 
colonnade round the central body of the ‘Temple. As originally 
placed, it must have been curiously difficult to see, as is the 
case with so much of the best carving in the Gothic cathedrals. 
Its unique technical accomplishment is that the gradations of a 
third dimension are given by means of an actually minute 
depth in the stone. The processional figures and the horses are 
- of incomparable dignity and strength. 

The subjects of the Metopes are incidents in a violent fight 
between the Lapiths and the Centaurs. In the outcome the 
Lapiths win, the victory symbolizing the triumph of civilization 
over barbarism. There is also shown a large stone figure of a 
Caryatid, an Athenian maiden from the Erechtheum, a building 
which stood near the Parthenon but was built a little later. 

Any who may feel regret at the removal of the sculpture may 
take consolation in the fact that in 1674 there were twenty 
human figures and two colossal horses in the west pediment of 
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Dishes ornamented with classical figures: part of the Mildenhall treasure of 
Roman domestic silver now in the British Museum 
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Provincial Byzantine ornamental silver plate: part of the treasure unearthed at 
Sutton Hoo. now in the British Museum 
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the Parthenon. By 1749 twelve remained; by 1800 0 OF ly four, 
and there are three to-day. 
, Just before the war the Marbles were concealed in an unused 
tunnel in the London tube system, near Aldwych. The removal 
of such heavy and priceless material was a feat of 
contrivance, as was the replacement in a building ` 
suffered much from bombs. No damage was done to the 
and the frieze, seen against a blue and. white wall whic 
the skies of Greece, can never E ave been. seen to more ad 
If the Elgin Marbles are in size andi importance in 
themselves, other. objects in the Museur 
recent i acquisititns; deserve. particulas a mention. Fori 
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a lunatic. It has recently: been reconstructed—not its | irst 
restoration—and stands with other notable treasures in the - 
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allery. It was originally deposited « on loan by | 

the Duke of Portland i in 1810, andi is of carved blue and white 

glass of the first century A.D. DEMNM 
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discovered i in » Su f folk i in . 1939, i probably a , memorial « ' 
the kings of the East Angles. There are weapons, armour, gold, 
jewellery, bronze bowls, drinking horns, iron and leather work 
of superb workmanship. oe 

The Mildenhall Treasure, also from Suffolk, Wi as found. 
during the war in ploughing a field within tł irty yards € 
site of; a -small Roman -— It cons sts of si jle-wat 
finest si 
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Less spectacular, but of great importance to motos ts b 
the Hirsch library of early MS. and printed music, which was — . 
acquired immediately after the war. The Lacock Abbey copy Po 
a the o Carta i is also on view for the first nne er so (in E 







tide runs, ; recently E al ptas seers, E ^ "by x 
group of well-wishers in the United States of America.” 








DRESSING THE CLASSICS 
By Ivor Brown 


“HAT indefatigable Shakespearean actor, Donald Wolfit, 
who has also been ready to tackle Jonson and Ford, as 
well as Ibsen and Shaw, is well-known all over Britain 
since he carries on the Bensonian tradition and tours regularly 
. as well as having seasons in London. He recently added 
.. Julius Cesar to his wide range of productions and chose to dress 


. this tragedy of old Rome in the uniforms of new Europe. 


- There was much in the aspect of the presentation to remind 


2r the audience of modern Fascism and similar totalitarian creeds. 


"This has been done before and there is, of course, nothing i 
new about playing old plays in modern dress. The practice is _ 
. at least as old as Shakespeare himself, for we do know that his 
actors wore anything on which they could lay their hands. The 
question of amassing “‘a wardrobe" had its difficulties then and 
these were solved in various ways. We have, for example, 
contemporary allusion to the fact that Elizabethan noblemen 
used to give to the men-servants their discarded garments and 
finery and that these valets (or varlets), often preferring ready 
money to more clothes, then sold the suits to the players. - 

In the case of a classic production on tlie Tudor stage 
(i.e. a play about the Greeks and Romans) we have another 
ibterestin piece of evidence. This is a drawing in the possession 
of the Duke of Devonshire which portrays a company acting 
the popular tragedy of Titus Andronicus which is too fierce and 
bloody a melodrama to merit more than very occasional 
revival nowadays. In this picture the actors wear an astonishing 
medley of raiment, ranging from the semi-classical to the 
quite contemporary. In short, they did their work in- i kit 
on which they could lay their eager hands. 

After Shakespeare’s time the general practice was to wear 
what we now call “modern dress,” i.e., the clothes of the day. 
Certainly this was the general usage of the eighteenth century 
in which it was deemed normal even for Macbeth to take the 
‘Stage in the wig and silks of a Georgian beau. Garrick played 
all the great roles in his own notion of what a well-dressed 
gentleman would wear in the London of his time. Whether it 
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was Lear or Macbeth he was impersonating he made no 
attempt at a “period” verisimilitude. 

His Lear was a venerable buck in the age of bucks and blades -o 
and nobody expected Macbeth and Lady Macbeth to look at E 
all Scottish or indeed to look otherwise than as nobles. of ie 
Court of George III. The convention that the man on. 
stage, though resembling a fine specimen of Georgian. el 
was in fact a medieval or prehistoric grandee was ai 
by the public who were then, presumably, content if the 
and delivery of the lines were of the quality they liked; v 
sort of uniform or mantle covered the voluble lungs of 
performer did not concern the audience whose critical atte TAE 
was riveted on the spoken word and the mimed action. The — 
trimmings were inessential matters. "E 

During the nineteenth century there was a steady reaction. E 
from this careless attitude to the dressing of a play. The g great — 
actors of the Victorian epoch chose clothes of the period in — __ 
which the play was set, so that Lear at least becar ne a pre- o 
historic figure and Macbeth an early Scottish thane as far as 
their outfits were concerned. The ideal of “truth to history” 
reached its fullest acceptance in the case of Beerbohm 
whose massive productions at His Majesty’s Theatre were — — 
accepted as the peak of British stagecraft at the turn. of the E 
century. Tree actually had experts at work to see that the. 
tabards and heraldic devices used in the staging of Shakespeare’ s 
historical plays were accurate in every detail. This carried 
to its logical conclusion the notion that the players should be 


the abstract and brief chronicle of all times and not. merely 















































have come to regard it as rather dull merely to go on E 
the classics in the kind of robes which everybody expects to D 
There is one notable exception to this rule; plays of the — 
Restoration period are always given the perruques and brocades 
and buckled shoes of their time. I can remember Shakespeare 
dressed in the habiliments of any and every period, but not a 
single attempt to put Congreve's Millamant into any fashions 
but those of the late seventeenth century. 

That, of course, is only common sense. The Restoration 
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characters are essentially of an age, whereas Shakespeare's are, - 
as Ben Jonson laid it down for ever, people of all time. Both 
the cynical wit of the Restoration plays and the balanced, 
highly artificial sentences in which it is expressed are particular 
to a certain period. It would be absurd to lift the speakers 
out of it—and it is rarely, if ever, tried. London had recently 
a very spirited revival of The Beaux Strategem by Farquhar 
presented by John Clements and this, of course, was dressed 
in its own period, as it should be. And very nice it looked. 

But the Elizabethan dramatists have been submitted to 
every kind of wardrobe. Hamlet has been recently given in 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, Georgian, Early Victorian, and Sixth 
Georgian styles. I myself can see very little point in these 
vagaries ; they seem like a pursuit of variety for variety's 
sake. This sort of thing is much cultivated by the actors at the 
Universities who have youth's natural wish to strike a new note 
and to escape from routine. One Oxford team recently revived 
Nahum Tate’s version of King Lear, which Garrick always 
acted, and very properly they did it in eighteenth century 
dresses much as Garrick and his colleagues would have worn. 
That was a useful piece of antiquarianism; far less justifiable 
was an Oxford revival of Hamlet as though it were a Court 
play of 1750. The fact is that Hamlet was essentially—as 
Shakespeare made him—a Renaissance Prince and his clothes 
should not sever him from that period. 

An intellectual defence of "modern dress" production of 
Shakespeare has been put on the following lines. It is argued 
that a great many people are in the habit of going to classical 
plays as a piece of cultural good behaviour. They think it 
their duty solemnly to look at and listen to pieces which are 
said to be masterpieces: but really they are a little bored and 
mystified and the procession of characters using somewhat 
strange language and dressed in robes of long ago remains 
remote, as it were a piece of education and not a piece of 
real life. 

Such audiences may say that the Hv is all very fine, but they 
do not really enjoy themselves and are not really touched or 
moved or drawn into the problems and the passions of the play. 
If—so the argument runs—the characters are rescued from their 
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historical atmosphere and dressed like the audience themselves, 
then the public will feel that a curtain between the players 
agd themselves has been removed and the play will seem 
immediate and actual. Hamlet, for example, will become 
like one of ourselves, instead of being just a man in a famous 
_ play. ee 
That assumes a fair amount of stupidity in the audien ce, 
but the argument does hold good up to a point. I thin 
a few such productions have been worth while in order to 4 
the less reflective members of the audiences a jolt, and to s 
in effect, “This is You. You may think Hamlet a cul 
classic of remote interest, but really it's the story, the. imme lens 
human and moving story, of a young man in pain and doubt." 
But once this demonstration has been made I see no rea eason 
for repeating it more than occasionally. D s 
'To return to Mr. Wolfit. This actor has never had. the means. 
to be largely experimental in his staging 
wardrobes. He has given simple, forthright, traditional j 
ductions and has, as far as I can remember, ied dad dre 
of the play's period. He has- relied on the play itself, on he | 
glory of the words, and on the power of performance, no ton 
the trimmings. For once, he has, in the case of Julius Cesar, 
experimented and I did not think his experiment justified. 
Once you take to modern uniforms, you have to remen Jer 
that these uniforms have their close associations for us. When. 
we see the stage bestrid by the black tunics and jackb pura 
associated with Fascism and Nazism at its worst, our minds 
are not helpfully attracted to the old Roman ac y. but 
deflected from it and distracted. Mr. Wolfit has done. such 
long and arduous work in keeping the classic drama vital a 
popular that I am not going to censure him for one expe r 
that went astray. But I hope that in future he will re 
his old ways and his respect for tradition. We have had every — 
kind of “fun,” as theatre people say, with the great play ; of 
the past. Now it is time to lay aside this concentration on. the 
clothes and to remember that the text is the essence. Perform — 
that well enough and there is no need to have costu: ir ier's 


» 


“fon” or to freshen it with novel and fantastic decoration. 




























PROGRESS IN BRITISH AVIATION - 
By A. H. NARRACOTT : 
TS GIBLE proof of the great progress made in British 


civil and military aviation during the last year was 

provided by the tenth flying display and exhibition 
organized by the Society of British Aircraft Constructors, the 
parent body of the aircraft industry, held at the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment, Farnborough, Hampshire. 

Having seen a glittering array of air liners, helicopters, 
fighters, bombers, military transports, and all types of aero- 
engines, the several thousand official guests from more than 
sixty countries could have been left in no doubt that Britain 
has not only recovered the leeway resulting from its industry's 
war-time preoccupation with current bombers and fighters, 
to the exclusion of long-term projects, but that in the new 
field of gas turbine development it has established a long lead 
which other countries will find difficult to overtake. As a 
result of the keen interest shown in its products by the overseas 
visitors, the aircraft industry expects little difficulty in reaching 
—and even exceeding—its 1949 export target of £33,000,000. 

The advent of the turbo-jet and airscrew-turbine (“prop- 
jet") engines has made possible speeds, altitudes and rates of 
climb which, only a few years ago, were regarded as little 
more than pipe-dreams. These advances, in turn, have led 
to new shapes of wings, to sleeker fuselages which are innocent 
of retarding excrescences, to engines streamlined into the 
wings or even completely "buried" inside, and to meticulously 
smooth finishes which reduce air-drag to a minimum. 

All these refinements were to be seen in this year's S.B.A.C. 
show. One research aircraft, the Avro 707, has Delta-shaped 
wings and may well be the first of yet another new generation - | 
of high-speed jet aircraft. In plan view the wings form an 
equilateral triangle, and instead of having a conventional 
tailplane the machine has elevators inboard on the wing 
trailing edge, with the ailerons outboard. This arrangement 
permits a neat, swept-back single fin and rudder to be mounted 
atop the tail of the fuselage, and a tailplane is unnecessary. 

Two of the new fighters, the Supermarine 510 and the 
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Hawker 1052, have wings swept back at a steep angle. Their 
Rolls-Royce Nene turbo-jet engines give them a speed about 
double that of the Hurricane and Spitfire with which the 
R. A.F. won the Battle of Britain only nine years ago. Both 
are capable of flying at the speed of sound and ca | climb 
to 40,000 feet in a few minutes, yet they are as mancew "T 
as the war-time piston-engined fighters. A 
Visitors to Farnborough saw a Gloster Meteor I " ight 
fitted experimentally with two Rolls-Royce Avon ax 
turbo-jets. These engines are still on the secret list, but th 
the most powerful yet produced in any country and. 
phenomenal rate of climb and level speed. In 194 5a 
Meteor IVs with the less : powerful Rolls-Royce 1 peer tV. 
turbo-jet engines established world speed records. of 6 Gof o6 and d i 
616 m.p.h. respectively. The capabilities of the Avon-Meteor — 
have not yet been disclosed, but at Farnborough i it dade the o 
earlier version seem relatively slow. | Du 
Britain's first jet bomber, the English Electric Ca nberra E B. -— 
also has two Avon engines, and they give it an all-round ee - c : 
performance comparable to that of a modern fighter. ' Ihe — 
Canberra showed that no longer need a bomber be ugly < 
cumbersome. It has the graceful lines and neatness of a small — 
air-liner, and yet can carry a formidable load in its long ATE 
bomb-bay. HN 
Ano ther newcomer to Britain' s arme d streng ht his ` WT rdg NR 
the first jet night fighter, the de Havilland D.H.113, c devel Eo 
from the Vampire day fighter, which is already in service 
with ten air forces. A modern night fighter needs radar des ovs 
locate its quarry in the dark and so must carry an operator — 
in addition to the pilot. The D.H.113 has full radar ir 
nose of an elongated fuselage designed on the lines E 
same firm's Mosquito, one of the most versatile and suc 
machines of the last war. Just in time for the Farnbor : 
show, de Havillands produced an even more formidable 
high-altitude variant of the Vampire, the D. H.112, aptly 
named the Venom. It has noticeably thin wings, moderately 
swept back at the leading edge, and its de Havilland Ghost 
turbo-j et is 66 per cent. more powerful than the Goblin, the 
engine of the standard Vampire. What the Venom’s perform- 
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/ ance is has still to be revealed, but it is certainly formidable. 


. Another interesting machine in the S.B.A.C. show was the 
Python-engined Wyvern, the only airscrew-turbined fighter 
to date. The Armstrong-Siddeley Python develops over 
4,000 horse-power and is among the most powerful aero-engines 
yet produced. It drives contra-rotating four-bladed airscrews. 
The "double" airscrew, with the two components rotating in 
opposite directions, not only improves performance but 


|. prevents torque, or swing, during take-off. 





. Under conditions of secrecy experiments have been con- 
-ducted in Britain for some years with re-heat, or after-burning, 


a system of injecting additional fuel into the jet pipe to boost the 
¿= > power of gas turbine engines for short periods and so give the 
.. fighter higher speed or rate of climb when the pilot most 
needs it. When Vampire and Meteor aircraft demonstrated 
. . the system publicly for the first time at Farnborough it was 


evident that it increases the engine's thrust by a considerable 
percentage. 

In a year of great events in British civil aviation none has 
attracted more attention than the maiden flight in September 
of the world’s largest civil airliner, the 130-ton Bristol 
Brabazon I. It was in the air for only the third time when it 
came over Farnborough. Opinion is divided on the practic- 
ability of the very large civil aircraft, but all who have seen the 
Brabazon have been surprised that a machine whose wings 
have the same span as the new Waterloo Bridge across the 
Thames, which is 177 feet in length, and which has a tail as 


tall as a three-storey house, could make such a charming 
2n ; picture in the air. Its attractiveness is due to its excellent 
.. proportions. The Brabazon I will not go into service; it is 


being used as a flying test-bed to smooth the way for the 
Brabazon II, which will be powered by eight Bristol Proteus 


a  airscrew-turbines, each of 3,500 h.p. An even larger aircraft— 





time a flying-boat, the 140-ton. Saunders-Roe Princess, 





ME which will have ten similar engines—is expected to start its 


flight trials in 1950. 
One of the many novel features of the Brabazon I is its 


uH power-operated controls. No pilot could actuate such massive 


flying control surfaces unaided, and so he is provided with a 





Britain s latest fighter aircraft: (above) the Hawker P.1052, (below) the Vickers 
Armstrong Supermarine Type 510, both with Rolls Royce Nene turbo-jet engines 
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(Above) The four-jet de Havilland Comet airliner coming in to land at the 
Farnborough display; (below) the Vickers Viscount, the first airscrew turbine 
airliner 
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Two views of the world’s largest airliner, the Brabazon 1: 
" > 





(above) its Yea, 


is Shown on its initial take-off at Filton; (below) its graceful lines in flight 
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(Above) The Cierva Air Horse, the largest—and probably fastest. —helicopter. 
(Below; The English Electric Canberra, first of the British jet bombers, with a 
performance like a fighter 
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hydraulic mechanism. During its flight trials the “Brab,” as . 
it is popularly called, will be a flying laboratory, with more 
than half its huge fuselage occupied by over 1,000 autom atic `- 
recording and other test instruments to provide a perm anent ^. 
record of the performance of every component and sen esr 
An outstanding civil airliner propelled by turbo4eis i dii ^ 
de Havilland Comet, the first four-jet airliner in any coi 
and easily the fastest commercial machine yet producec 
performance has been astounding. Within a few weeks i 
initial flight last July it had flown at 80 per cent. of the 
of sound (762 m.p.h. at sea level, decreasing grad 
660 m.p.h. at 40,000 feet) and had climbed to 40,000 f 
intended operational height. Its four de . lavilland GE 
engines, each of 5,000 lb. static thrust, are enclosed it 
wings, which are slightly swept back. Weighing abc 
100,000 lb., the Comet is expected to cruise at more than | 
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500 miles an hour, carrying thirty-six passengers in a pres- 
surized cabin. It should be ready for service on B.O.A. EN 
routes by 1952 or 1953. Sixteen have been ordered. A rer jarke- 0 


VES. 


ably smooth finish to wings and fuselage has been achie 
the use of a British bonding process known as Redux, : 
eliminates the use of rivets and can be used to unite met 
metal, metal to wood, and other substances. 
Britain is the only country yet building aircraft powered 
airscrew-turbines. At Farnborough four types were on. 
the Vickers Viscount, wh ich has four Rolls-Royce. 
engines; the Armstrong-Whitworth Apollo (four Armstrong- 
Siddeley Mamba engines); the Handley Page Hermes V, 
‘with four Bristol Theseus engines; and the Handley Pa 
(Reading) Marathon II (two Mamba engines), w 
originally designed by Miles Aircraft. The largest i 
Hermes V, a well-proportioned machine which is t ie t 
in its class. The Hermes and Marathon took the air only 
shortly before the S.B.A.C. show. Pressurized for high-alti ude — 


operation, the Hermes V has a maximum cruising speed of — 
353 miles an hour and a rate of climb of 2,000 feet a minute —.- 
at take-off. At 30,000 feet it can carry a payload of nearly —— 
eight tons, equivalent to sixty-three passengers and two and a 
half tons of luggage and freight; and it has a range of 1,500 
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miles at a cruising speed of 325 m.p.h. Mun range is 
just over 3,000 miles. 

~The Viscount, the first "prop-jet" didis: to be produced, 
has been ordered by British. European Airways for its Con- 
tinental services, by Australian National Airways, and by 
B.O.A.C. for the Caribbean routes of British West Indian 
Airways, a subsidiary of British South American Airways, 
now amalgamated with B.O.A.C. The smaller feeder line 


| 5 aobuenhon 6-16 be employed on B.E.A.’s main internal routes, 





. and a B.E.A. order has also been given for the twin-engined 
. Airspeed Ambassador, another promising new airliner built 
on classic lines. 

A feature which all gas turbined-engined aircraft have in 


: : 2 3 common is an agrecable absence of noise and vibration. 
mE When they go into service on British long-distance routes they 
-. are expected on this account to become so popular with 


the travelling public that the air lines of other countries will 
be forced to introduce them, and for some time to come Britain 
will be the only source of supply. | 

In the Cierva Air Horse Britain has the largest, and probably 

- the fastest, helicopter in the world. Its three rotors are actuated 
- by a Rolls-Royce Merlin engine. Another new helicopter is 

. the Westland Sikorsky, with an Alvis Leonides radial engine. 

It can be used, among other things, for crop-spraying. 

Space does not permit of a more detailed examination of the 
new products which Farnborough revealed. There were many 
other aircraft, engines, equipment and “ gadgets " worthy of 


CUN g mention. The feature of the show was undoubtedly the great 
— advance made with gas turbines. The measure of the reliance 








^ which the British aircraft industry places on this new type of 
power plant is that twenty-five of the fifty-nine aircraft 
displayed have either turbo-j ets or airscrew-turbines. | 











By Diktys PowELL 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK is an exception to the general — 
a rule. that film directors transplant badly. Film dire 
4 Athat is, who have struck roots in their own count 
course Hollywood is full of talents which, alien by rac 
developed and been exercised solely in America. B 
Swedes, to take an example, have not flourished as ¢ 
The French directors have rarely been successfu 
Europe: René Clair, Duvivier, Renoir have all r 
France to re-discover the sources of imagination (tho 
did make one good film in America: The Southerner). Wheth — 
o Habans will make the s same vos pie and under lo 3 uw 




















dun Too Much, The Thirty-nine a. The "Lady Vente you 
will still find his melodramatic adventures repeatedly revived, T: 
not only in Britain, but in America, \ where. the cinema. pro- 
grammes of the New Yorker bear witness to his popularity. A 

With such antecedents he might have been expected d to fail -- 
in Hollywood, where the more marked the European talent. m 
the greater the danger of artistic extinction. On the cor 
the Englishman became, to the new world, the O 
He flourished amidst the gadgets. The man who has B 
with the exiguous facilities of British studios in the "twenti 
was not, as so many European directors have been, CHER eb as 
his balance by the technical wealth of Hollywood; he had made 
exciting British thrillers, now he made exciting (and much m 
more ornate) American thrillers. 

Ornate, I say: some of us were inclined to think that the © 
magnificent décor of, for example, Rebecca, weakened its 
dramatic suspense,that Hitchcock could do more with a shabby 



















92 FILMS— "UNDER CAPRICORN” 


| — back room, a working family at breakfast and a camera staring 
insistently at a bread-knife than with a mansion fitted out like 
the Doge's palace. Then came Shadow of a Doubt to confound, 
the critics: here was a talent using technical opportunities 
instead of being used by them; here were the authority, the 
^ inventiveness, the delight in tension which had impressed us 
all in Blackmail and The Lady Vanishes. 
—. . During the war Alfred Hitchcock came back to England 
-^« and made one or two short films for the Government. That 
. excursion apart, he has been working in America since 1939; 
. . . and his reappearance in a British studio as director of Under 
: D RS Capricorn i is something of an event. Under Capricorn 1s based on 
a novel by the late Helen Simpson about the Australia of the 
. .- eighteen-thirties. The screen play has been written by the 
Scottish dramatist, James Bridie; the production is designed 
|. by Thomas Morahan, art director of Men of Two Worlds; the 
costumes are by Roger Furse, designer of Hamlet; the camera- 
man is the brilliant Jack Cardiff; and the talent of two conti- 
nents has contributed towards a cast with Ingrid Bergman, 
Joseph Cotten and Michael Wilding as stars and Margaret 
Leighton and Cecil Parker as supporting players. 
Nothing, in fact, has been spared to make what 1s known as 
a “big” picture; and its size has, apparently, impressed 
American audiences, who at the opening in New York flocked 
in sufficient numbers to keep the piece at the enormous Radio 
City Music Hall for four weeks. Perhaps other audiences will 
—. . respond in the same way; perhaps the weight of talent will 
|. catch the imagination of the public in Europe and in the British 
= Commonwealth as well. But from the critics point of view 
Under Capricorn is a disappointment: an interesting disappoint- 
ment because its faults are precisely indicative of the direction 
in which Hitchcock has been moving for several years. 
Pleasure in the trickery of the camera has always been a 
mark of Hitchcock's work: one recalls the crimson explosion 
of the revolver shot in Spellbound, the glass of drugged milk 
tilting as the man drinks and blotting out the scene from an 
audience which looks with the same eyes. In Lifeboat Hitchcock 
had a shot at the enclosed scene; in Rope he pursued the same 
idea with the help of the so-called ten-minute take. The ten- 
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minute take eliminated cutting and allowed the- camera, _ 

tracking and panning, to follow the movement of the characters 
from room to room. In Under Capricorn Hitchcock no indi : 
makes, as he made in Rope, the long scene without cutting an- E 
unbreakable rule. But once more he allows his dialogue t ; 
itself out box àe 101 at ismod aga and again the 

















ihe pie cee no break until. he ie ap eches le 

In th he last. year or two there have be en many com] 
1dulgence in the flashback. Under Cap hx 
complicated "er ayaka many references to the E 






hold: "us suh their glittering . € Pu pow ddl 4 us er b 
about | their 2 There is some. yi reasonably good 







elegant ways d of fife to follow him to Australia; and N 
Wilding gives yet another exhibition of nonchalant ch: rm. B 
no aang can aoge — over the. faults of ee astru 
tion inl | 
speech. without benefit of editing is as ud a confe es 
weakness as excessive reliance on the flashback: in « s 
writer and director are shirking the problems of cinem A 
narrative. ded x : : 

Under Capricorn is Hitchcock's second film in colon Rope — 
was his first. He is not, I think. quite at home with the colour 
medium; and though he has in Jack Cardiff one of th e b did E? E 
living “ Technicolor cameramen it cannot be = that: the e GS 
this. her more since Mm British « cinema oe in the. fa t 
ies shown a Den — MÀ of wi dramati 



















e e it runter hee into relief eee is art fici and -— 
contrived. In a black-and-white film one can more casi jy o 
overlook the painted backcloth, one can more easily forgive ve c lx 
the phoney mansion in the distance with its cosy ligi sted ee 
windows. With Under Capricorn one’s eyes are unerringly drawn 
to those fakes in which the cinema must inevitably deal. And | 











(c Hitchcock’s deliberate avoidance of cutting emphasizes the 
. colour camera’s difficulties with depth of focus; as we move 


backwards to observe a character in the foreground we are made 


. disagreeably conscious of a blurring of the background. figures 
— which, had there been a cut instead of a movement, we might 
. scarcely have noticed. The fact is that Hitchcock, in the 


excitement of a new medium, colour, and an elaborate trick, 


— .the long scene shot without break, has been losing the balance 
—. of the story. He has been throwing away his old gifts of tension 
.. and the shocking image; in his effort to give the public its 
p desire he has forgotten that what the public wants first of all 
-. is a story about characters. When he remembers he will, 


| perhaps, once more add brilliance to the British cinema in 


— which he served his apprenticeship and learned his trade. 


— . A film modestly made from a stage play, William Douglas 
. Home's The Chiltern Hundreds, has been pleasing London 
audiences, less by the quality of its production than by its 
dialogue and by situations that have a kind of guaranteed 
popularity. The Chiltern Hundreds, directed by John Paddy 
Carstairs, is one of those polite comedies about the aristocracy 
and the kitchen in which the British have always delighted. 

The central situation, however, would not carry the film 
very far without the neat dialogue of the playwright, who has 
collaborated on the script, or without the skilled playing of a 
cast which long practice on both stage and screen has made 
pretty well perfect in this kind of toying with comedy. The first 
. honours go to a stage veteran, A. E. Mathews, who manages 
to give plausibility as well as charm to the figure of the old 


nas peer, so absent-minded that he never recognizes his own 
. parlourmaid, and so devoted to the traditional sporting habits 


of the English that he spends his time potting rabbits through 
the drawing-room window. Mr. Mathews, who has played the 
same part on both the London and the New York stage, by 
sheer force of acting manages to make himself the central 
figure of the comedy. But one should not overlook the sound 
performances of Cecil Parker as the butler, Marjorie Fielding 
as the peer's brisk wife, and David Tomlinson as the young 
.. man with the weathercock politics. 


includes Britten's Peter Grimes, of a new grand opera d: 








MUSIC—BLISS'S OPERA 


By DyneLey Hussev 


with the production of Arthur Bliss's opera, 7 
Olympians. This addition to the repertory, which alrea 





British co mposer was an event of some consequence, Ww 
aroused sanguine hopes for the fut ire o of idc op P 
attracted a distinguished | audience | th E 
every musician and composer. in the country. B But th cr a 
of an English school of opera is not to be piétons í io 
the aid of the = of bia ae! by the me tethods empl oye 








bus grow th and die desired ind will evidessdy he reached -01 
by a process of trial and error. It must be regretfully recor ded o 
that a good deal of error is evident in The Olympians, ep ecaly —. 
in its libretto, which is by J. B. Priestley. - | tu 
As: Mr. d has met confessed, the e composition ofan E. | 






him when dor d the EE sid i The o. He ni a: 
a long expository scene in dialogue, which. reads well enc 
and might act well enough as spoken drama, but which. 4 
an insoluble problem for the composer. So the interest gener 
by Arthur Bliss's exciting preludial music is damped by 1 ean 
twenty minutes devoted to an explanation of the situa 














plunge. immediately, and leave the i E dE to m 
themselves as the action proceeds. ER UE 
Apart from this kind of structural fault, whic n e" i 


„Other places during the opera, it is surprising that so- ski lled a u 3 | 
creator of character through dialogue as Mr. Priestley should, ^ 


when confronted with the task of writing a libretto, lapse so 


often into the idiom of the hack translator of foreign opera- 
books, with the result that most of his characters become the 
stock characters of opera without an individuality c of their 


own. There is the romantic young poet who falls in love with 


“HE autumn season at Covent Garden Theatre opened 7 E. 














before anything happens. The business of a good litrettist i is ed E 
provide the composer with a situation into which he can 
ake i 
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E 5 : * the daughter of the rich profiteer, she being due to make a 
mariage de convenance with an elderly nobleman. On the other 


side there is a troupe of seedy actors, the “Good Companions” 

grown old, who turn out—and this is the best and most profit- 
able theme from the composers point of view—to be the 
ancient gods of Rome fallen on evil days, but Lager for one 


ide "p powers. The "o recovery of their. deity by ihe gods 





provides a grand spectacular second act in the tradition of the 
. Purcellian masque. One’s only complaint is that it does not 
greatly advance the action until the curtain falls with Jove's 


VU. Dolt hurled at the profiteer. 


. The third act is occupied with a lengthy progress towards 


m the foreseen conclusion, the young couple happily betrothed ~~ 
QU and the "gods" once more taking the road. This scene offers 
Qucm Bliss a splendid opportunity for a grand finale touched with 


pathos and he does not fail to make it beautiful and moving. 
Indeed, his only failure to make good use of the chances 
offered by the libretto is in the mock-exorcism of the gods, 
which is unaccountably dul.  . 

This is a rare defect in a score which is ink sam vigorous 
music, tuneful melody and the most skilled craftsmanship. 
One was continually delighted by the beautiful string-writing, 
. the ingenious manipulation of rhythm and the effective use of 

changes of tonality to heighten the dramatic interest. The 
melody is, perhaps, more often given to the orchestra than to 
the voices on the stage. Yet the lyric soprano and the tenor 


i. o -have some delightful music to sing and the dramatic soprano 
<= (Diana, sung by Mme. Margherita Grandi) has splendid 


opportunities in the grand manner, notably in her aria which 
opens the last act. The succession of grand choral ensembles, 
of which the second act is mainly composed, is effectively 
built up, but they seemed in this production something too 
static because the stage was always crowded with chorus and 
Ag. ballet, who had little room for more than restless movements 

of arms and bodies. Some of the most effective of the gods’ 
music is that associated with Mercury, a muta persona nimbly 


5 uo danced by Mr. Helpmann. Despite these many admirable 
— — features, one did not feel at the end of the evening that the 





Scenes from The Olympians, the opera composed by ARTHUR Briss. and 
recently presented at Covent Garden 





Costume designs by Jon BRYAN for ARTHUR BLIss’s opera Fhe Olympians 
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composer had risen above the weaknesses of the libretto to a 
height, from which they would have seemed negligible. 


New Recordings 


The Decca Company have lately made a supplementary 
issue of about fifty classical works, most of them rarely, if ever, 
recorded before. Particular attention has been paid to the less- 
. known works of Mozart. The Griller String Quartet gives a 
splendid performance of the Adagio and Fugue in G minor (K. 
546), which contains music of a profundity that might easily 
belong to one of Beethoven's last quartets. To turn from this 
magnificent composition to the early Divertimento for wind 
instruments in E major (K. 166) is to measure the distance 
Mozart travelled between youth and manhood. This delightful 
little work is excellently played by the London Wind Players 
under Harry Blech. Mozart’s symphonies are represented in the 
list by three early works, the astonishing G minor (K. 183), 
the G major (K. 318, really an Italian Overture) and the B 
flat (K. 319), which is rather heavily played by the London 
Mozart Orchestra under Anthony Collins. 

Haydn is less enterprisingly represented in the Decca list by 
the Surprise, Oxford and Military Symphonies, the last being 
given a sparkling performance by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Eduard van Bemum. Van Beinum has also 
recorded a generally excellent performance of Brahms’s First 
Symphony with the Amsterdam Orchestra. 

A tendency for the horn-tone to become too "hot" in quality 
is noticeable in the Decca orchestral recordings. That this 
need not be so is evident from the Hallé Orchestra’s records 
of Sibelius’s Seventh Symphony, directed by John Barbirolli 
(H.M.V.). The quality of the brass here is wonderfully round 
and beautiful. This is altogether a satisfying performance and 
Sibelius's rich orchestral polyphony can be clearly heard. 

The most important-addition to the H.M.V. list is a complete 
recording of Un Ballo in Maschera, made in Rome a few years 
ago and brought out to coincide with the Edinburgh Festival 
performances of Verdi’s opera. With Tullio Serafin at the 
conductor’s desk, and Gigli and Becchi in the tenor and bari- 
tone parts, this is a splendid vocal performance. Gigli enjoys 
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himsel enormously in the part of Riccardo and his gusto 
communicates itself in the recording. "The three women are less. 
conspicuously good, but one is too grateful for this opportunity 
of becoming familiar with this rarely heard opera to be severely 
critical. It is a pity, however, that the singers were allowed to 
sing all out all the time. As a contrasting example of good 
perspective in operatic recording one may cite the three discs 
of excerpts from Act II of Der Rosenkavalter, issued by Columbia, 
which really give one the effect of listening to singers and > 
orchestra in an opera-house. Incidentally Herr Ludwig Weber 
must be applauded for his magnificently resonant singing of 
Ochs’s music in the final scene of the act. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 


By Unwin FLEMING 


ILL recent times the English educational system showed 
a distinct class bias—a man’s.class and his income group 
determined which school his son should attend. Since the 
nineteen-twenties, the class structure of English secondary 
education has been somewhat modified. Scholarships are now 
increasingly provided at the. once exclusive public schools for 
the most promising products of the State educational system. 
The Surrey County Council has, however, lately taken a step 
which expresses far more vividly the principle of “equality of 
opportunity” than the mere dilution of existing schools by a 
small proletarian element. In purchasing a disused mansion, 
complete with its own formal garden and park, in turning it 
into a boarding school, and in charging fees so graduated that 
no one is excluded merely by inability to pay, the County 


^" Council has extended the benefits of a boarding school educa- 


tion to a class to which up to now they had been denied. : 
Ottershaw (for that is the name of the school) may in time 
justly deserve the title “public school, new style” which over- 
eager supporters are apt to give it already. Certainly their 
enthusiasm is partly justified: in all those respects in which 
State elementary or secondary schools usually fall short of the 
standards of the privately owned preparatory or public schools— 
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in the qualifications of their teaching staff, the size of their 
classes, the quality of their buildings, and the adequacy of their 
amenities—Ottershaw bears comparison with all but the best 
public schools. Nevertheless, to create the atmosphere of an 
ancient foundation demands the slow working of time and the 
liberalizing effect produced by the recruitment of boys from 
‘cultured homes. In both respects Ottershaw is, for the time 
being, at a disadvantage. 

The latter task was made particularly difficult last year, 
when the school opened, by the extreme diffidence of the 
majority of parents—of all classes—to send their sons to a new 
and untried school. Despite extensive publicity and despite the 
fact that a number of County Councils were invited to submit 
nominations, the headmaster had to select the seventy boys, 
with whom he was going to start the school, from among only 
ninety candidates. This year, however, when as many as two 
hundred and eighty applications were received for only forty 
additional vacancies, it has been possible to select a greater 
proportion of boys with that humane and liberal home back- 
ground which is typical of, but not confined to, families of the 
upper middle class. 

Ottershaw cannot be a success unless the virtues it tries to 
foster—respect for personality, intellectual disinterestedness, 
an active appreciation of the arts—are not merely tolerated, but 
encouraged, in the homes of some considerable minority of the 
boys. It is here that one might take exception to the graduated 
scale of contributions which are expected from pupils’ parents, 
for while below an income of £300 the whole cost of tuition and 
maintenance is borne by the County Council, above an income 
of £800 the parents have to meet the entire maintenance cost 

(5110) of their child. 

' It is not intended that the school should become a training 
academy for the élite, any more than it is contemplated that 
it should become a Remand Home or an institution for difficult ' 
cases. While boys will be required to be well up to the normal 
intellectual standards of their age, a formal academic examina- 
tion is too rough-and-ready a test to pick out those able to 
profit most from a boarding-school education. There are 
educable qualities besides those indicated by the subjects of 
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an examination. Even intelligence tests do not take account of 
the deeper spiritual and intellectual qualities, which cannot 
be measured by any mechanically applied yardstick. Up to 
now boys have been selected on the bases of a personal inter- 
view and the report of their present headmaster; eventually 
the criterion of selection will probably be priority on a waiting 
list, the.system—or absence of system—adopted by most of 
the public schools. 

The emphasis on class is, as 1t turns out, totally inappropriate. 
. Even if it fascinates the class-conscious observer, it does not 

.arouse even the passing interest of the boys. One is tempted to 
conclude that children would not think in terms of class if 
adults did not suggest this category to them. Certainly there is 
no snobbery in the school whatsoever. Uniformity of dress and 
a highly sensible rule that boys should not receive more than a 
maximum of 25. 6d. or a minimum of 15. 6d. pocket money each 
week really prevent any possible display of undue opulence on 
the one hand or unhappy indigence on the other. — 

No doubt other factors contribute to the harmony and happi- 
ness to be found at Ottershaw. The headmaster, an old boy of 
Winchester, for many years an assistant master at Eton, and 
for long headmaster of the Doon School in India, is that rara 
avis: a product of the public schools with a clear awareness of 
their limitations. He has instituted a School Council repre- 
sentative of masters and boys, on the theory that every grievance, 
however small, should get a hearing; he mercifully sees- no 
merits in the fagging system (though of course boys help with 
the domestic work); he has set his face against the infliction of 
corporal punishment. There is thus created the sort of environ- 
ment in which one boy will hardly feel inclined to lord it over 
another, to assert his petty authority or his father's bank 
balance. 

While the late Ellen Wilkinson was Minister of Education 
in the present Cabinet she voiced her hope “‘to make the schools 
provided by the State so good and varied that it will seem. 
absurd not to send one's children to them.” Ottershaw, though 
the creation of a County Council with a Conservative majority, 
seems to be the promising first-fruits of this policy. 
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ITALIAN TOUR 
By ALAN Ross 


A SUMMER IN ITALY. By Seán 

O'Faolái. Eyre GY Spotiiswoode. 

125. 6d. 

Mr. O'Faoláin has taken the middle way in 
writing his A Summer in Italy. Recent travel 
books have tended to exploit specialized 
landscapes in terms of squalor or sin, of 
seediness or exact visual description. We 
have had set pieces of prose like Miss Rose 
Macaulay’s Fabled ‘Shore, a corruscated 
landscape without figures; atmospheric, 
highly charged descriptions seen with the 
objectivity of caricature, like Mr. William 
Sansom's South; Mr. Graham Greene’s 
attentuated, guilty and sweating fag-ends 
of hfe; D. H. Lawrence's gesticulating, 
irritable but hypersensitive studies in con- 
flict. Books, in fact, written at full stretch. 

The modern tradition has grown up to be 
largely impressionist, visual in the sharpest, 
most cinematic and realist sense. But far 
removed from the travel-writers on whom 
landscape and the immediate sense of place 
make the ultimate impact, there is the 
lofty, highly culture-conscious attitude of 
esthetes and ascetics like Mr. Aldous 
Huxley, Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell and the 
late Robert Byron; the strings of art 
historians, of architectural classifiers, where 
the contemporary human condition is 
obscured by the more insistent decorations 
of History. Mostly the difference has been 
accentuated by the different sort of territory 
explored by the two kinds of writers—the 
writers who see civilization in terms of art, 
and the writers who work by instinct, by 
the sensational impact of what is «evidently 
before them. 

Mr. O'Faoláin, whom one would tend by 
his origins and tradition to put in the 
second category, here covers the ground, 
knowledgeably and easily, that is normally 
the prerogative of the first. A Summer in 
Italy is the account of a rambling and 
recreational tour of Lombardy and Tuscany; 
& journey whose focal points were Genoa, 
Turin, the Italian Riviera, Florence, Siena, 
Rome, Venice and Verona; a journey made 
without a schedule, without the panting 
industry of the sightseer determined to see 


everything in the shortest time and with 
no apparent physical demands. Yet Mr. ' 
O’Faolain misses very little: he moves 
certainly but modestly through the buildings 
of Siena, Rome and Florence, aware of 
what has already been written, but writing 
from his own observation. He shows his 
personal nostalgia for those strange moments 
of esoteric impact between Ireland and 
Italy, making a pilgrimage to the house in 
Genoa, No. 12 Via Ponte Reale, where 
Daniel O'Connell lived (“the third of the 
only three men of European size that 
Catholic Ireland gave to the world who died 
in Italy"). Alas! it no longer exists, but it 
made Mr. O'Faoláin circle round the 
spot "like a dog after game in a wood.” 
And it is this excitement, this feel of the 
chase that makes A Summer in Italy more 
than a mere piece of rapportage and small 
talk. For Mr. O’Faolain has enthusiasms 
yet remains a critic, and he sees the past 
in terms of the present as convincingly as 
he sees it in its historic context. His book 
possibly contains little that the more 
sophisticated traveller does not already 
know; the writing is competent though not 
on the whole remarkable as prose; but the 
observation is all first hand, there is much 
good talk and purposive thinking, and the 
ultimate impression is one of common 
sense and good humour. These are rare 
virtues in the literature of travel. 

Mr. O'Faoláin too seldom perhaps leaves 
the beaten track, and the most interesting 
part of his book is where he treads on less 
over-written ground, that shabby strip of 
the Riviera di Levante, cast of Genoa, 
where “fone may lie, on a chaise longue in an 
open verandah idly watching the lizards on 
the ceiling stalk the cream-winged moths, 
tiny pterodactyls, horribly fascinating, 
moving with panting gills . . . lie watching 
murder; see the lights of the fishing fleet 
come out like floating stars . . . the great 
lanterna of Genoa flash at intervals . . ." 
those battered tourist towns of Nervi and 
Sori where “one sees a few rather moth- 
eaten palms and lemon-trees struggling to 
exist. Dust rises. Houses peel. The age of 
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Italy pecps through the wrinkles and 
rouge." For myself, at any rate, I would 
have swapped all the rest of Mr. O'Faoláin's 
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chapters on Rome, Florence and Venice, for 
a whole book on Genoa and this dilapidated 
but strangely patronized coastline. 


TREASON TRIALS 


By CnanLEs Davy 


THE MEANING OF TREASON. 
By Rebecca West. Macmillan. 18s. 
~The old idea of à man who committed 
treason was fairly simple: he plotted against 
the safety of his own country, or its monarch, 
while enjoying its protection, and usually 
on behalf of some alien interest or foreign 
Power. In the inter-war years, with the 
rise of persecuting dictatorships, the issue 
became more complicated. An ‘“under- 
ground resistance worker" might be held 
guilty of treason by his own government, 
while he was quite differently regarded 
abroad. During the war things went further: 
we welcomed -refugee Germans who were 
prepared to help, say, in broadcasting anti- 
Nazi propaganda from our soil. Hence, 
when after the war William Joyce and other 
less well known persons were tried for 
rather similar activities in Germany, there 
was naturally some confusion in the public 
mind. Could it not be argued that Joyce 
was convicted and executed for having 
done for the Nazis very much what we had 
paid respected German nationals to do 

for us? . 

Questions of this kind are the theme of 
Miss West’s book, but they are not discussed 
systematically. Some of her chapters are 
based on the eye-witness reports of the 
trials of Joyce, Jobn Amery, Baillie- 
Stewart and others which she wrote for 
-American journals. The trials and their 
atmosphere are vividly recorded, with a 
novelist’s eye for revealing detail, but Miss 
West is not writing straight narrative; she 
branches off repeatedly into accounts of 
the lives and ambitions of the accused, 
and into reflections on the social circum- 
stances which influenced their careers. 

The effect of this go-as-you-please method 
seems to me often confusing; and I wonder 
also how many readers will want to be 
taken at quite such length through Joyce’s 
personal and family history. However, 
the book does gain æ panoramic range and 
richness of survey; gradually the strange 
background of the trials emerges, including 


the elaborate system developed by the 
Nazis for obtaining broadcasters and 
script-writers, and even recruits for the 
“British Free Corps,” from among Allied 
prisoners of war, and the weirdly assorted 
collection of neurotics and eccentrics whom 
they managed to-suborn, It was a singularly 
ineffective enterprise; towards the end it 
degenerated into a kind of muddled, 
macabre farce; and Miss West has a great 
deal to tell about it, and also about our 
own counter-espionage work, which is not 
generally known. 

She is highly critical of some of the 
court-martial procedures in these cases 
(recently an official committee has proposed 
various court-martial reforms); but on the 
whole she believes that the trials were 
necessary and the verdicts sound. She makes 
the important point that anti-Nazi Germans 
were in revolt against an  autocratic 
government which allowed them no con- 
stitutional means of opposing it, whereas 
the citizen of a democratic country has 
no such reason for conspiring with the 
enemies of his native land. 

Yet I think the uneasiness which many 
people, including many lawyers, felt about 
these trials was not altogether unjustified. 
The treason laws come down from an 
earlier time when the King’s subjects were 
felt to be bound to him by ties which it 
was almost blasphemous to break. We may 
now be moving towards the view that an 
individual should be free to choose his 
nationality, irrespective of his parentage 
or place of birth—provided that having 
made his choice he sticks to it through war. 
Joyce, in effect, chose Germany in 1939, just 
before war began; I would have been con- 
tent to see him sentenced to be a German 


‘and to share in the aftermath of his adopted 


country’s defeat. But the question is diffi- 
cult and intricate; readers of this book will 
find it illuminated from many angles with 
a light that shifts and glances rather 
bewilderingly but is often searchingly 
bright. 
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IN PORTUGAL 


THE SELECTIVE TRAVELLER IN 
PORTUGAL. By Ann Bridge and 
Susan Lowndes. Evans. 215. 

One of the few European countries un- 
ravaged by recent wars and still largely 
unspoiled by man, Portugal offers to the 
eager traveller a balm to the flesh i in wine 
and sun and a solace to the 
spirit in the treasures of her 
town and countryside. With 
the monumental Guia de 
Portugal and the Guide Bleu 
in either band, the hardy 
and enterprising authors of 
this selective guide-book have 
traversed the length and 
breadth of Portugal, pene- 
trating the remotest fastnesses, 
persuading reluctantsacristans 
to unlock church and chapel, 
verifying and amending the 
printed word. The result is 
a reliable and up-to-date 4 
manual, based throughout on 
personal and discriminating 
observation, a ‘‘comprehen- 
sive anthology” of varied, 
unusual and beautiful things 
to be seen in this friendly 
land. 

A profusion of tiled-panelling, Manueline 
Gothic and baroque architecture tempts 
the connoisseur invitingly to the cities, 
but Ann Bridge and Susan Lowndes also 
lure him to the "little towns and villages 
church-bejeweled and castle-crowned.”’ 
The intelligent traveller, provided in the 
two opening chapters with a useful survey 
of the historical and social background, has 
his pleasure heightened by the relationship 
between the past and present. When his 
appetite is sated with the riches of royal 
palaces and the splendours of military and 
ecclesiastical architecture, a myriad wild- 
flowers will delight his eye. Even if he 
shares the authors! understandable regret at 
the reckless restoration of Portugal's ancient 
monuments, he must approve their pic- 
turesqueness in the soft-toned landscapes. 

There is a chapter on Madeira and the 
Azores, which administratively form part of 
the mainland. Well-illustrated with photo- 


graphs and maps. S. GEORGE West 
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INTRODUCING CHAUCER 


THE POET CHAUCER. By Nevill 
Coghill.  Cumberlege: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 5s. 

Chaucer has been lucky in his critics: poets 

from Dryden to Masefield have given him 

warm and discriminating praise, and many 
great scholars have refused to let their 
learning hide their love. Mr. 

Nevill Coghill is a scholar 

who has not lost the common 

touch, and his little book in 
the Home University Library 
provides the general reader 
with a well-written introduc- 
tion. It is lucid and lively, 
besides being full of useful 
information, and is likely to 
attract new readers to the 
first great English poet. As it 
contains some good criticism 
it should also appeal to those 
who need no introduction to 
his works. But it is not, and 
is not intended to be, a hand- 
book for students, The book 
wisely contains a minimum 
of biographical facts, though 
the readers for whom it is 
intended may feel the lack of 
even a brief note on Chaucer’s 
versification. Mr. Coghill mentions the 

Robinson edition, but he does not give a 

list of helpful books on Chaucer, and makes 

only an airy reference to “many short and 
reliable guides.” 

Mr. Coghill is particularly good on The 
Legend of Good Women and on The Canterbury 
Tales. He brings out effectively the appro- 
priateness of the tales to the various 
speakers, and his nine pages on the Wife of 
Bath are some of the best that that great 
figure has inspired. He realises that she is 
not merely a comic figure: 

Great as was her hunger for power, her 


hunger for love was still greater, and this is 
at the root of her restlessness and of that 


religiousness in her, so startling a bed- 

fellow to her concupiscences. 
Mr. Coghill is not quite so satisfying on 
Chaucer’s other masterpiece, Trouus and 
Criseyde, for which he rightly claims the 
“high seriousness’? denied it by Arnold, but 
which nevertheless he seems somewhat to 
undervalue, It may lack the variety of The 
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Canterbury Tales, but it possesses a greater 
unity and depth. It is a superb work of art. 
Not only is it great poetry: it contains a 
profound psychological study of the three 
main characters, and the knowledge of 
the human heart displayed in it was not to 
be found again, except in the drama, for 
three hundred years. Yet Mr. Coghill’s 
chapter on the poem will enable the reader 
to realize what Chaucer was attempting, 
and why he frequently deviated from 
Boccaccio’s poem; and here, and throughout 
the book, there are remarks which should 


provoke discussion. KENNETH MUR 


AN ENGLISHMAN 


THIS WAS A MAN. By Esmé 
Wingfield-Stratford. Hale. 155. 
Here, in a biographical setting by his 
grandson, are the autobiographical jottings 
of the Hon. Edward Vesey Bligh, who was 
born under George IV and died shortly 
before the accession of George V. He was 
the son of the fifth Lord Darnley, of north 
Kent; he was educated at Eton and Christ- 
church; he married a daughter of the 


 nobleman who owned much of central. 


Kent; and he was uncle to a famous 
cricketer who captained England. 

This must sound so aristocratic, parochial 
and shuttered as to discourage all but the 
most exclusive of readers. But the subject of 
"the book and the circumstances of his 
career are so far more native than they 
appear, even in the above summary, that 
they might well serve as an introduction to 
the study of English life and character 
during the Victorian era. At Oxford the 

- young Bligh played cricket for the Univer- 
sity and belonged to the hunting set. 
Leaving without a degree, he proceeded 
into the Diplomatic Service, as unpaid 
attaché in Italy and Berlin. His seniors 
being easy-going gentlemen fond of sport, 
the inexperienced and untrained youth 
was often left in charge, and had sometimes 
to act with promptness, firmness and 
address; and it is clear—Palmerston, at 
least, had no doubts—that he acquitted 
himself extremely well. When he came 
home the Foreign Office pressed him to 
resume, and even offered. a salary. But by 
this time he was not only playing cricket for 
Kent and thinking of standing for Parlia- 
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ment, he was also wooing a daugher of 
Lord Abergavenny. This tremendous peer 
disliked foreigners and their ways and 
would not héar of fathering an Ambassa- 
dress. On the other hand, he had twehty- 
four clerical livings at his disposal, some of 
them well paid, and as an obvious way out 
of the dilemma he offered one of these, 
together with himself as father-in-law. 
Like most of his generation, young Bligh 
had had a deeply religious upbringing. He 
took orders. 

As with everything he touched, he made 
a great success of his new calling; and 
later, on retirement, he again acquired an 
enviable reputation in rural and county 
affairs. In short, he was an exceptionally 
capable man, yet he remained till his 
death a rather inarticulate and never fully 
developed version of himself at twenty. 
There are still such Englishmen, and they 
are often among the best of our race. If 
foreign readers find them puzzling, it may 
console them to know that so, at times, do 


WES ARNOLD PALMER 


STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS 
CRITICS. By F. E. Halliday. 
Duckworth. 305. 

No doubt the title of his book exactly 
describes the contents; yet to the hasty eye 
it may suggest that all Mr. Halliday has 
done is to carry out a survey of Shake- 
spearian criticism. He has in fact done this 
and a great deal more. His work gives us a 
documented life of Shakespeare, a study of 
his poetry and the development of his 
style, a history of the various texts and an 
amusing chapter analysing the claims of 
"disintegrators" and Baconians. In short, 
here in some 500 clearly printed and well- 
arranged pages is the best introduction to 
the study of Shakespeare that has ever 
been written, and at scarcely any stage of 
study will it cease to have value as the 
handiest possible book of reference. 

The little authentic information we have 
about Shakespeare has raised problems 
enough to fill thousands of books, most of 
them, according to Logan Pearsall Smith, 
mad, and it is with all the more vital of 
these problems that Mr. Halliday deals 
with complete lucidity and sanity. His 
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method is to state the facis underlying each 
one and briefly but more or less compre- 
hensively to indicate the progress made by 
scholarship towards its solution. His point 
of vieW throughout is that Shakespeare was 
the author of the works attributed to him 
by his friends Heminge and Condel and 
that with the exception of relatively few 
passages and scenes he wrote everything in 
the thirty-six plays of the First Folio. 
Within the bounds of this simple orthodoxy 
he has no axe to grind, and from first to 
last he maintains a remarkably high stan- 
dard of thoroughness, lucidity and read- 


ability. A. V. CoOKMAN 


BYRON IN ITALY 


THE LAST ATTACHMENT. By 

Iris Origo. Cape & Murray. 255. 

Of the many women in Byron's life Teresa 
Guiccioli was the last, and not the least 
appealing. He was faithful to her in his 
fashion for four years in Ravenna and 
Pisa—a curious faithfulness that began by 
being her official lover in the Italian style 
and renting apartments in the palazzo of 
her mercenary 
Guiccioli. Teresa, member of a revolution- 
ary family, was eighteen, intellectual, 
impulsive, with an incomplete armoury of 
women's wiles. 

The whole curious episode of this Italian 
love affair comes to us brightly lit now by 
the abundance of unpublished family papers 
and other contemporary documents which 
the Marchesa Origo has had at her com- 
mand. Most “sensational” among the finds 
is the long series of Byron's letters written, 
in as fair an Italian as he could muster, 
to Teresa, and her own account, this time 
in French, of Byron's life in Italy, detailing 
their relations as she remembered, or chose 
to represent them, long years after that 
unorthodox amico had departed and she 
herself, sought after by the biographical 
headhunters, had settled down as the wife 
of a French Marquis. 

From this rich materia] the Marchesa 
Origo has woven a narrative that is 
scholarly, fully documented and skilfully 
annotated with source and reference. It 
has, besides, an absorbing fascination, dis- 
playing the author’s imaginative critical 
power where she allows herself—too rarely— 


old husband Count 
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a moment's comment and meditation on 
the unfolding narrative and the impact of 
temperaments. Byron, loving, hesitating, 
begging for affection, scolding a coy mis- 
tress, delaying to follow her or to break 
away, bears out the impression that mood 
rather than basic character governed his 
actions. There is no doubt of his love when 
he promised—spurred by the Count’s 
unscrupulous behaviour—to marry Teresa 
should the chance arise. There is equally 
little doubt of his eventual boredom when 
the survivors of Shelley's disaster lived on 
in incongruous proximity and a state of 
nerves. Teresa may afterwards have twisted 
her lover gently to fit the ideal literary 
picture-frame, but at the time she clung 
with a more desperate ardour as his own 
bonds loosened. For Byron, prematurely 
aging, four years had been a long enslave- 
ment; for the Contessa, especially since the 
separation from her husband, there seemed 
no reason against continuing the liaison by 
offering to follow him into Greece. 
SYLVA NORMAN 
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STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By JANET ADAM SMITH 


Imagine a conscientious foreigner seeking 
to enlighten himself about British children 
by assiduously studying the books written 
for them. Most of the children, he would 
conclude, are twins and live in the country 
in cottages bequeathed by an eccentric 
great-aunt, or in mansions full of secret 
` staircases. They go to boarding-schools, 
where there can be little time left over for 
lessons after the ardours of rescuing the 
headmistress from the tide, or proving the 
smooth-spoken chemistry master to be a 
black-hearted spy. In the holidays they 
search for treasure, track smugglers to their 
lair, outwit the master-minds of the black 
market, They have a happy knack of 
finding stray shaggy ponies, on whose backs 
they ride to desperate victory in steeple- 
chase or point-to-point. 

After all what would a story be, what could 
a story-teller do, without the spectacular 
rewards, hazards and villainies, of which 
everyday life is usually so niggardly? Mr. 
Geoffrey Trease (who not long ago wrote an 
excellent survey of children’s books called 
Tales out of School) has done his best to make 
the setting and characters of No Boats on 
Bannermere (Heinemann, 8s. 62.) conform 
to the realities of England in 1949. The day- 
schools attended by hero and heroine would 
be recognized by our Ministry of Education; 
the cramped lodging-rooms in which the 
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housing shortage compels them to live are 
unfortunately not unusual. But even here, 
adventure will keep breaking in, with a 
villainous Squire, a buried treasure, and 
rewards all round at the end. 

The excellent story has a Lake Country 
background; so has Derrick Cuthbert’s Six 
in a Castle (Heinemann, 75. 6d.), but with a 
strong feudal flavour added, and six rather 
more stereotyped children for heroes; the 
local sheepdog trials and hound trails set off 
the machinations of the wicked butler and 
the bogus detective. More evil-doers are 
unmasked by more families of children in 
Jean Henson's Detectives in the Hills (Faber, 
8s. 6d), set among the snowy peaks of 
Derbyshire; in Sheila Stuart's Well Dons, 
Alison (Blackie, 5s. 6d.)—fishing, sailing, 
and a secret passage in the West Highlands; 
and in Elinor Lyon's Wishing Water-Gate 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), with more 
secret passages, enormous chasms, and two 
lots of children who are first enemies, then 
friends. Less sinister mysteries are solved 
in Elisabeth Kyle’s The House on the Hill 
(Davies, 8s. 6d.), a charming, poetic story 
about a vanished aunt, gypsies, tramps 
and an empty house; and Margaret Lovett's 
No Other Children (Faber, 8s. 6d.), where a 
hunt for a mongoose leads to a haunted 
garden. This book is also an excellent 
study in the tricky relationship between 


parents and children; 
there is a refreshingly 
bad-tempered father, and 
a daughter given to sulks 
as well as detection. 
Family life is given an 
exotic setting in Noel 
Streatfeild’s Painted 
Garden (Collins, 8s. 6d.), 
in which the Winters, 
both parents and chil- 
dren, are transported to 
Hollywood for a holiday, 
and in less than no time 


are up to the hilt in the Xét 


filming of The Secret 
Garden at the Bee Bee ees : 
studio—a process 

described with all the 

authoritative detail 

we can always count on with this author. 
Cantering after these mixed family adven- 
tures comes a string of horse and pony books. 
Jas Gymkhana, by Ruby Ferguson (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), has one foot planted 
in reality—there are practical problems of 
paying for the pony’s feed and the rider’s 
jodhpurs; Kathleen Herald’s The Mandrake 
(Black, 7s. 6d.) is more of a day-dream, 
about a mad, wild pony; both wind up in 
a welter of three-barred jumps and red 
rosettes. Monica Edwards’s Midnight Horse 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.) is a most exciting story of 
camping, gypsies, and a pageant, with a 
ghost (equine) providing a pretty problem 
for the young riders to unravel. In Helen 
O’Clery’s Spring Show (Collins, 8s. 6d.) 
ponies are only one of the many elements 
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From “Columbus Sails” 


that go to make up a very pleasant story set 
in Donegal and Dublin. 

Horses combine with history in Joan 
Selby-Lowndes's Tudor Star (Collins, 8s. 6d.). 
Tournaments and tilting take the place of 
hunter trials and gymkhanas, but the 
children speak with the racy colloquial 
language of their twentieth-century counter- 
parts. Other historical stories told in a 
modern idiom are Geoffrey Trease’s The 
Secret Fiord (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.), in which 
a pair of medieval English twins track 
down their lost father on the fells of Norway; 
Douglas V. Duff’s story of the siege of 
Famagusta in 1571, The Cannons Roar 
(Herbert Jenkins, 65.); and Buckskin 
Colonist (Blackwell, 6s.), John Hayes’s very 
gripping tale of the struggles of the Highland 
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settlers in Canada with the North-West fur- 
traders and the voeyagems. Louise Hall 
Thorp’s Company of Adventurers (Harrap, 
8s. 6d.), the history of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company from its foundation, is rather 
heavier going. But no child, however 
work-shy, could help picking up an immense 
amount about the seventeenth-century from 
C. M. Edmonston and M. L. F. Hyde’s His 
Majesty’s Players (Harrap, 8s. 64.), which 
follows the fortunes of two boys who join a 
company of players to act the women's 
parts. Children who like more rhetoric in 
their history should enjoy Columbus Sails, by 
C. Walter Hodges (Bell, gs.), in which a 
monk and a seaman tell the story of the 
first voyage to the New World. 

And now, ahoy for Adventure! The 
Antarctic? Here is Biggles of the Special 
Air Police cleaning up dirty work in 
Graham Land in Captain Johns's latest, 
Biggles Breaks the Silence (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s.). Africa? Try Y. M. 
Robinson’s Blue Smoke (Oxford, 7s. 6d.), 
about a boy’s holiday on a Rhodesian 
farm, or Wilfred- Robertson's Trent of 
Makati (Oxford, 6s.), with a district com- 
missioner as hero. New Guinea? Two books 
by Evelyn Cheesman—one of them, 
Marooned in Du-Bu Cove (Bell, 8s. 6d.), an 
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imaginary story of children’s adventures; 
the other, Camping Adventures on Cannibal 
Island (Harrap, 7s. 6d.), a record of what 
happened to the author herself when insect- 
hunting for the Natural History Museum. 
The Sea? Peter Dawlish’s Dauntless and 
the Mary Baines (Oxford, 8s. 6d.)—wrecks, 
lifeboats and thrilling rescue; Percy Wester- 
man’s Contraband (Blackie, 5s. 6d.)—a 
wrong ship, a villainous captain, and a 
marooned Sea Scout; Winifred Holmes’s 
The Voyage of the Indian Brig (Bell, 8s. 6d.)— 
treasure-hunting in a square-rigged ship; 
and John D. Milers Adventures Afloat 
(Black, 7s. 6d.), about a midshipman in 
the South Seas. 

As a postscript, here is a handful of books 
not easy to classify: Eric Crozier’s Life and 
Legends of Saint Nicolas (Duckworth, 7s. 6d.); 
Elizabeth Goudge’s short stories about a 
family in Guernsey, Make-Believe (Duck- 
worth, 8s. 6d.); Meriol Trevor’s adventure 
in the imaginary country of Insula in the 
imaginary (but well-mapped) universe of 
Dionysus, Zhe Forest and The Kingdom 
(Faber, 8s. 6d.); and two books with animal 
heroes, Patricia Case’s Tiger, Tiger 
(Macmillan, 65.), very jungly; and Arthur 
Waterhouse’s story of a golden retriever, 
Goldie of Greystones (Brock, 55.). 


NURSERY BOOKS 


By Mary FLYNN AN 


Again this year 9o per cent. of the books 
written for younger children are about 
animals: animals who talk, who go to 
school, have picnics, inhabit houses that 
boast dining-rooms and door-knocke:s—in 
fact, about animals who live and behave 
exactly as children do. The vogue shows 
no signs of dying. But fashion of any 
kind, as adults know very well, is nearly 
always deliberately and artificially created. 
Can it be that young children like animal 
stories so much  because—and simply 
because—they have no choice, since practi- 
cally nothing else is being written for them? 
Are writers supplying a demand that really 
and truly exists? 

Whatever the answer, it certainly is true 
that a writer must do more than sprinkle 
his story with animals in the belief that this 
does away with the need for further 
characterization, Each must be a clear-cut 





Drawing by RoLanp Pym from ‘‘ Johnny 
and Jemima” 


individual, a separate personality, and it is 
this good character-drawing which makes 
The Idle Gardener, by Frances Berrill (Oxford 
6s.), different from the usual run of animal 
stories. When the toad, hedgehog, Red 
Admiral and their friends wake from a 
long winter sleep they are surprised to find 
their beautiful garden a wilderness. Not 
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knowing that the gardener has had an 
accident and that the "bone idle" under- 
gardener has taken over, they decide to 
find out what has happened to their 
Kitche& Garden, Nut Walk, Rose Garden 
and Herbaceous Borders. Children will 
laugh and grown-ups will chuckle at the 
situations in this well-written, amusing 
story, delightfully illustrated in black and 
white and colour by Marjorie Tomes, 

In Pumpkin Palace, by Evelyn Powell-Price 
(Warne, 8s. 6d.), there is quiet humour and 
a child-like simplicity (not childishness). 
It is a full-length, satisfying story of the 
rags-to-riches kind relating the trials of 
Umar Chand, the obedient son of a poor 
Indian farmer. When Umar succeeds to the 
title and wealth of the Maharaja of 
Rajputana, the happy ending seems nothing 
more than a just compensation for all his 
hardships, Miss Powell-Price creates a 
beautiful mood of place and is ably helped 
by the illustrations of Miss Cecily Steed. 
A magic mirror which has the horrid habit 
of voicing the thoughts of any person whose 
image it reflects can be a useful as well as 
a frightening present. In The Talking Mirror, 
by Andrew Gladwin, illustrated by Geoffrey 
Squire (Ward, Lock, 7s. 64.), a wise king 
sees the advantages to be gained by using 
such a classifier in a loyalty test. Michael, 
the owner of the mirror, has many adven- 
tures, in which he meets a soft-hearted giant, 
@ genie and a crocodile who is so short- 
sighted he must wear outsize in spectacles. 

This year brings another Wild Wood book 
by Dorothy Clewes, The Fatr in the Wild 
Wood (Faber, 7s. 6d.). The old friends are 
completely deceived by Elver Eel, a 
tricky customer who poses as a V.I.P. from 
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Drawing by Paving D. Baynes from 
“Farmer Giles of Ham" by J.R. R. TOLEN. 
Allen @ Unwin. 6s. 


the West Indies. However, after much un- 
pleasantness, they get rid of him and, as 
they settle down to their old quiet ways, 
Captain Pike takes out a bottle of rum to 
celebrate. ‘‘ This,” he said, ‘‘is the only good 


thing that ever came out of the West Indies" * 


The Book of Fairy Princes, by Isabel Wyatt 
(Dakers, 8s. 6d.), is primarily intended for 
the nine to fifteen age-group, but younger 
children will enjoy hearing the seven long 
tales of princes, princesses and magic beasts 
who either help or hinder the hero in his 
quest. The stories are told in allegorical 
style: Evil, no matter how long or tortuous 
his run, is always caught and punished. 
The coloured illustrations by Reina Sington 
are in the right tradition—full of the details 
associated with fairyland. A pig must always 
seem far removed from fairies and magic, 
but in Hoggie, by Julian Watson (Hollis & 
Carter, 8s. 6d.), we have the story of one 
who was a changeling. At first, his greedy 
habits make him unpopular on the farm, 
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but he wins through to show everyone he 
has a heart of gold. The black and white 
illustrations are by Kiddell-Monroe, 

Young readers who are fond of horses 
will love the freshness and unselfconscious- 
ness of Bobtail Shawn, by Joan Wanklyn 
(Warne, 75. 6d.), the life story of a bay pony 
as told by himself, while a book to keep and 
refer to for its delightful pictures and 
scientific information about animals in 
their natural surroundings is Larger Animals 
of the Countryside, by Eileen Mayo (Pleiades, 
6s.). It will especially please the readers 
who exclaim, “But animals don’t talk!" 
There is good value in The Monster Rupert, 
by Mary Tourtel (Sampson Low, 55.), the 
rhymed adventures of the popular little 
bear; colouring the black and white pictures 
will provide occupation for weeks. While 
very young Enid. Blyton fans will find 
puzzles, games, riddles, verses in My Enid 
Blyton Bedside Book (Barker, 65.), mothers 
will be glad that each story is just the length 
to be read at one sitting. Darkie and Dobbin, 
by Wm. McCail (Collins, gs. 6d.), shows 
powerful action sketches by the author of a 
pair of frolicking two-year-olds who possess 
feelings of loyalty as well as horse sense. 
Also for the very young is Nicholas Thomas 
Gets Into Trouble, by Kitty Styles (Sampson 
Low, 3s. 6d.), the adventures of a black 
kitten in white Wellington boots. When 
Nicholas, in a waxworks, discovers all the 
trouble that follows a case of mistaken 
identity, the reader-aloud should beprepared 
- for questions about Dick Whittington's cat. 

Delicate and gay—the perfect present for 
a pretty young niece who will feel the charm 
of Miss Tarrant's drawings and, inciden- 
tally, learn a great deal about flowers—is 
Joan in Flowerland, by Margaret Tarrant and 
Lewis Dutton (Warne, 7s. 6d.). Two books 
about real boys and girls who do such 
practical things as camping out under 
difficulties and preventing a fire from 
destroying a house are Camping Out and The 
Red House, both by Gertrude Keir, illus- 
trated by Carolin Jackson (Oxford, 35. 6d. 
each). Forty-two poems for the nursery- 
school ages in Rhyme Book for Adam, by Rose 
Fyleman (Methuen, 55.), offer a choice of 
“party pieces." Finally, back to the slightly 
older children again with a reprint of a story 
of real people in Johnny and Jemima, by 
Bryan Guinness (Heinemann, 65.). 
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THE WORLD'S WONDERS 


It seems tbat aeroplanes have not quite 
supplanted railways in the affections of 
schoolboys. If there were any risk of it, 
Mr. Paul Townend's Modern World Book of 
Railways (Sampson Low, 8s. 64.) should 
recover lost ground. Even a mind old 
enough incuriously to take things for 
granted is enthralled as it unrolls the story 
of progress and invention from Watt and 
Stephenson—how many people remember 
that Watt's steam-engine was never loco- 
motive?—to the marvellous upbuilding of 
modern railway systems. The book can be 
commended with warmth, even with 
enthusiasm, for it is rich in discovery for the ` 
ordinary reader. And it is, as it should be, 
wholly serious. The Wonder Book of Railways 9 
(Ward, Lock, 12s. 6d.), though good, loses by 
comparison. Its photographs are depressing 
in tone and the informative chapters are 
interspersed with pictures and stories of 
tiresome triviality. The end-papers especi- 
ally are of a silly comicality. Puffin Books 
are more wisely practical in approach. 
Air-Liners, by John Stroud (Puffin, rs. 64.), 
has its own wonders, one of them being its 
price. The development of air travel from a 
few converted bombers after the first World 
War can be followed with fascination in 
Mr. Stroud’s pictures and clear plain story. 

The Model Shipbuilder, by Cdr. J. K. D. 
Hutchison, R.N., and Cdr. G. G. Portch, 
R.N. (Bell, 12s. 6d.) also knows that boys 
are scrious persons and takes them seriously. 
There are plans that can be studied slowly 
and ardently. Photographs are really 
helpful and information, though simple 
enough for a boy making his first model, 
has its accuracy guaranteed by the fact that 
the authors are practical seamen and them- 
selves build model ships. Handwork again 
is the subject of Toy-Making, by R. K. and 
M. I. R. Polkinghorne (Harrap, 105. 6d.), as 
an educational as well as an entertaining 
craft. Beginning with toys that can be made 
—under instruction, of course—by quite 
little children, it leads on to more difficult 
tasks, careful diagrams illustrating every 
stage of the work. Some of the pleasantest 
toys are the oldest—the jack-in-the-box, the 
monkey-on-a-stick. Advice on tools, from 
a skewer to a saw, adds to the value of a 
comprehensive book. Mr. H. S. Coleman’s 
Modelmaking for Boys (English Universities 
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Press, 55.) has useful introductory pages 
before tackling models ranging from Sir 
Francis Drake's ship The Golden Hind to a 
Vickers Viking aircraft. 

With Sir John Buchan-Hepburn's The 
Young Naturalist (Chapman & Hall, 12s. 6d.) 
we move-—perhaps with a sense of freedom— 
into the open- Sir John Buchan-Hepburn's 
is a companionable book and humane, the 
result of life-long acquaintance with wild 
life in our own country. The Wonder 
Book of Animals (Ward, Lock, 125. 6d.) ranges 
further and lacks this personal touch, 
though its information is sound. 

Why Ask Dad? Why indeed, with all these 
books for your own? Yet Mr. Clifton 
Ackroyd, in his book so named (Ward, 
Lock, 6s.) has managed to include some 
things other than railways, ships, planes and 
animals—such as Atomic Energy, the 
Stratosphere, Coral Islands and the Camera. 
Dad may be thankful to escape many of 
these queries, but some of the answers need 
his helpful interpretation. 

Mary CROSBIE 


MY THREE INNS. By John Fothergill. 
Chatio. 10s. 6d. 

Included with reprinted extracts from 
Mr. Fothergill’s earlier books, An Innkeeper’s 
Diary and Confessions of an Innkeeper, both 
long out of print, is the hitherto unpublished 
diary of his third inn, The Three Swans at 
Market Harborough. Thus we have his 
diaries covering all three inns over a quarter 
of a century. As sensitive, as quick to take 
and show offence, as eager to obtain a 
response from ‘“‘difficult’? people as ever 
before, Mr. Fothergill experiences visitors 
both pleasant and disagreeable. ‘‘Society”’ 
of his early period has all but vanished; his 
eccentricities of dress in the war cause spy 
fever more often than hostile comment; 
and staff deficiencies involve him in hard, 
incessant labour, about which he is 
philosophic. He is invariably candid and 
self-understanding; and his direct, even- 
flowing style has an eighteenth-century air 
that is pure delight. 


DELIGHT. By J. B. Priestley. 
Heinemann. tos. 6d. 

In 114 brief chapters, no longer than notes, 

Mr, Priestley here goes through the drawer 

of memory, dragging out, touching and 
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displaying his odds and ends of happiness, 
his particular little joys. The idea was a 
good one, and he has turned it to good, 
and very characteristic, account, regarding 
nothing as too simple or commonplace if 
it has earned its place in his reactions. For 
all readers there will be enjoyment of old 
pleasures, discovery of some new or un- 
noticed ones, and only one regret—that 
Mr. Priestley can have reached the retro- 


spective age. 


ENGLISH STORY IX. Edited by 
Woodrow Wyatt. Collins. 8s. 6d. 
Appearing annually, English Story succeeds 
the pre-war Lovat Dickson’s Magazine and 
New Stories in its exclusive devotion to short 
stories “‘unfettered by standardized require- 
ments of length, theme or treatment.” 
With a year’s accumulation from which to 
select, Mr. Wyatt maintains a high standard 
and provides a wide range of subject-matter 
and treatment. Here we have humour: 
Nigel Heseltine’s description of some rather 
mad festivities in Wales is funny, Dorothy 
Richardson’s study of the intruder more 
quietly humorous. We have “names”: 
William Sansom and Rhys Davies at their 
best, A. E. Coppard and Angus Wilson 
disappointing. Melodrama is supplied by 
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Ludovic Kennedy. And, best of them all, 
Noel Blakiston strikes deep in his study of 
parental misunderstanding. 


I SAW IN MY DREAM. By Frank 

Sargeson. Lehmann. os. 6d. 
A New Zealander, Mr. Sargeson uses his 
country as a background for studies in 
human relationships and in domestic 
conflict; where the problems of town life 
are only just arising and where predomi- 
nantly Man's role is aggressive and explora- 
tory. This js a novel in three parts, ambitious 
and experimentally written; full of revela- 
tory sketches of character but lacking 
cohesion. The dual aspects of town and 
country life, the possibilities lying before a 
young man anxious to make his own con- 
tribution to his country's evolution, are 
made both real and urgent. Yet the book 
remains the work of a short-story writer, on 
that scale and without the smoother sweep 
- the novel form demands. 
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CHILDREN’S THEATRE PLAYS. 
By David Scott Daniell. With Fore- 
word by Bertha Waddell. Harrap, 55. 

Each of the five plays and the fantasy 
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making up this collection has already 
proved its merit through a whole season at 
Miss Bertha Waddell’s Children’s Theatre. 
They were written to a simple and sensible 
formula. “There had to be plenty of'action, 
excitement, something to laugh at, plenty 
to watch and above all a good story. The 
hero must win hands down after anxious 
moments, and the world shown must be 
brave and new. Life must have a swagger 
to it.” They all live splendidly up to the 
formula, and their attractions include 
Shakespeare, Cecil and Queen Elizabeth, a 
highwayman, a Royalist and a boy who 
becomes a lord, Captain Cook’s shirt, a 
cardboerd hen and a sedan chair, and there 
is nearly always someone in hiding. 


TOKEFIELD PAPERS, OLD AND 
NEW. By Frank Swinnerton. Hamish 
Hamilton. | 105. 6d. 

Mr. Swinnerton is one of the most agreeable 

writers of those short articles or “‘papers” 

that were among the many comforts of 

Victorian days. He can be serious, he can 

be light—the short meditation on Cats says 

all that should be said of an animal who was 
the friend of Petrarch and Montaigne, and 
says it with understanding and without 
sentimentality. On What I Want My 

Daughter To Be he sketches a personality that 

would give both tang and refreshment to 

life. Some of these papers have appeared 
before; all, old and new, are the reflection 
of a sound and broad humanity. 


THE EVIDENCE FOR VOLUN- 
TARY ACTION. Edited by Lord 
Beveridge and A. F. Wells. Allen & 
Unwin. 16s. k 

This supplement to Lord Beveridge's report 
on Voluntary Action contains some of the 
memoranda and other material submitted 
by organizations and individuals on which 
the report's conclusions were based. Especi- 
ally interesting and important are the two 
major enquiries, conducted by  Mass- 
Observation and Research Services, into 
the working of Friendly Societies, Mutual 
Aid, Voluntary Service, and into aspects 
of Charity and Holidays. Such important 
matters as the financing of, voluntary 
societies and the work of youth organizations 
are also separately considered. Rich material 
for further study of English social life. 
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BAKER OF THE NILE. By Dorothy 

Middleton. Falcon Press. 125. Od. 
“Hurrah for old England! They had come 
from the Victoria N'yanza from which the 
Nile springs... the mystery of ages solved.” 
This entry in Samuel White Baker's diary 
recording his meeting with Speke and 
Grant at Ismailia in 1863 illustrates the 
two outstanding qualities with which he 
was endowed:.the intense patriotism respon- 
sible for his own achievement 1n the dis- 
covery of the other source of the Nile which 
he named after the Prince Consort, and 
the generosity he showed towards other 
explorers. His later contribution, made 
during his term as Governor-General of the 
Equatorial Nile, towards the destruction of 
the slave trade would have merited by itself 
this well-written and well-documented bio- 
graphy which establishes his greatness as 
an explorer. 
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THE NAVY AND THE SLAVE 
TRADE. By Christopher Lloyd. 
Longmans. 215. | 

When the last English slaver, the Kity's 
Amelia, arrived at the Gulf of Guinea in 
1807 with the news that Britain had 
abolished the slave trade, the King of 
Bonny said: “We tink trade no stop, for 
all we Ju-Ju men tell we so. . . ." How right 
he was. It took the Royal Navy until the 
'seventies, years of incessant, difficult, 
thankless work with an inadequate force 
of sbips, to make any decisive impression 
on the flow of negroes, transported with 
every circumstance of horror, which left 
Africa for the plantations. Diplomats had 
agreed that slavery was unlawful; but it 
was quite another thing to suppress the trade 
as conducted under foreign flags. Mr. Lloyd 
has ransacked records of every kind to 
produce his graphic summary. 
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Dressing the Classics, 164 
New Year Prospects, 154 
Note on the Stars, 153 
Our Young Polonians, 155 
Places and Plays, 160 
+ Plays and Pictures, 157 
Plays at Edinburgh, 163 
Plays out of School, 161 
Unwonted Themes, 159 
Ulster Writers, by ROBERT GREACEN, 167 
Universities, The, by Dav THomson, 156 
Vagrancy in London, dy A jJ. FORREST, I55 : 
Villaen Pariana The, b» E. A. MAJOR, 156 
Voluntary Social Service, by R. C. K. Ensor 


Welsh Poet, A, by E. MonoAN HUMPHRRYS, 15 
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The Arab 
of the Desert 


COLONEL H. R. P. DICKSON.’ 
An intimate study of Bedawin life in 
Kuwaitand Saudo Arabia. Ilustrated 
„by Mrs. Dickson. £3 35. net 


Self Government 


for the Colonies: 


W. R. CROCKER, Author of Oz 
Governing Colones, A stimulating 
. work on a question of the first import- 

ance by an acknowledged authonty 

on Colonial matters. 
About 125. Gd, net 


Tide Time 
ARTHUR BENNETT. Author of 
June of Rochester. The men and shi jiu 
the Thames Sailing Barge Fleet 
the main theme of these renunis- 
cences.  — l/urfrafed. About 165, net 


George Allen ev Unwin Lid 



























E Early in 1950 

we hope to publish a new volume in 
THE OXFORD- ~ 

ILLUSTRATED TROLLOPE 


THE EUSTACE 
DIAMONDS 


with an Introduction by 
MICHAEL SADLER and Illustra- 
tions by BLAIR HUGHES STANTON 


Two volumes, in a case, 30s. net 


This will be followed later in the 
~ year by 
Trollope's , 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


One volume, 15s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS’ 





